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GREETING. 

To  all  Graduates,  Fellows,  and  Hearers,  to  '98,  '99,  1900,  and 
our  new  Freshman  Class,  above  all  to  our  august  Faculty  and 
President:  Greeting!  The  "Philistine"  also  has  come  back  to 
college  to  start  another  academic  year.  He  is  clad  in  a  brave  new 
garb,  but  underneath,  his  friends  and  enemies  will  find  the  same 
virtues  and  faults.  May  they  bear  with  him  patiently,  encourage 
him  kindly,  and  contribute  to  him  freely. 

A  word  as  to  this  new  form  and  cover:  To  many  of  us  the 
awkward  size,  the  shiny  paper,  and  the  newspaper  form  of  the 
"Philistine"  of  former  years  were  offensive.  To  others,  these 
qualities  were  endeared  by  association.  When  one  of  the  ex-editors 
was  informed  of  the  intended  change  she  remarked,  that  to  her  the 
attractiveness  of  the  "Philistine"  lay  in  "that  penny  sheet."  We 
beg  that  all  holders  of  this  opinion  may  pardon  us,  who,  failing  to 
see  this  attractiveness,  seek  to  improve,  and  in  doing  so,  offend. 
Put  aside  your  censure  of  our  youthful  follies,  and  help  us  with 
your  advice  and  criticism. 

The  "  Philistine"  has  always  been  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  '97,  and  now  feels  as  if  he  had  lost  his  best  friend.  So  he 
turns  to  the  rest  of  the  college  and  asks  them  to  support  and  protect 
him  in  his  new  venture. 


J^r^/a  Klawr 


Local    Color. 

Well  suited  is  the  atmosphere  of  these  autumn  days  done  in  a 
monochrome  of  yellow, — when  the  paling  purple  astor  and  the  strug- 
gling sprays  of  golden-rod  are  all  that  remains  of  the  shattered  sum- 
mer— to  the  growth  of  that  new  department  of  English,  the  descrip- 
tive department  of  moods. 

Fancy  the  ecstasy  of  the  elite  who  have  so  long  paused  and 
pondered  over  that  Pater  of  perfections  on  discovering  that  they  are 
to  Pater  what  the  tail  is  to  a  comet,  in  short  that  even  they  also  may 
shed  a  light  of  their  own,  may  possess  for  themselves  a  mood  to  muse 
over  and  immortalize! 

See  the  maiden  moving  along  the  highwa5'S,  meditative,  melan- 
choly, waiting,  as  of  old  some  sainted  hero  waited,  for  a  message  from 
immortals  ;  waiting  not  for  heavenly  apparitions,  for  to-daj^  the 
immortals  are  no  longer,  but  for  a  mood  to  come  upon  her. 

It  comes!  it  comes!  From  yonder  purple  cloud  that,  crumpled 
like  a  rose-leaf,  is  livid  with  flaming  amber;  expectant,  eager,  she 
awaits  it.  Ah!  she  has  transfixed  it,  as  if  it  were  a  butterfly,  real, 
live  and  palpitating.  (Out  comes  her  note-book.)  She  will  embalm 
it  and  mount  it  on  snow-clad  paper  in  rubj^  ink  drops,  a  wondrous 
specimen  for  her  instructor's  sage  inspection. 

Diminuendo. 

A  Plea  for  Change  in  Spelling. 

Every  one  of  us  at  the  noble  College  of  Bryn  Mawr  either  has 
been,  is  now,  or  will  be  undergoing,  so  to  speak,  a  course  in  mili- 
tary tactics.  That  is,  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  during  our 
college  course,  learn  the  science  of  word-war,  under  the  stern  mar- 
tinet General  English.  We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  all  those 
of  us  that  intend  to  pursue  this 'science  to  its  limits— so  far  as  it  can 
be  said  to  have  limits— must  do  so,  not  under  the  tutelage  of  this 
inexorable  old  gentleman,  but  under  that  of  another  scion  of  his 
house.  The  latter,  one  might  suppose  from  his  title,  is  the  inferior 
in  rank  of  our  first  guide,  but  in  truth  he  is  a  still  greater  autocrat, 
and  he  is  even  sterner  in  his  demands.      He  is  Major  English. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  us  have  heard  much  during  the  past  week  of  "  Phonetic 
Spelling' '  — and  this  from  our  friend  the  general.  He  frankly  avows 
his  disapproval  of  the  movement  toward  reform, but  like  a  fair-minded 
individual,  gives  us  opportunitj^  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question. 
From  his  opponents  we  hear  that  "we  should  spell  as  we  pro- 
nounce, ' '  and  that  some  immediate  measures  should  be  taken, 
through  Congress  or  otherwise,  to  right  this  might}'  wrong  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking people — a    wrong   which   one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to 


call  "Satanic. ' '  Be  that  as  it  may,  something  should  surely  be  done 
to  words  containing  unsounded  letters.  To  take  an  example,  we 
have  that  most  absurd  of  all  English  words,  "colonel" — certainly 
no  example  could  be  more  appropriate,  considering  our  "military" 
course.  Why  should  those  letters  represent  the  sound  of  ''kernel" 
any  more  than  vShould  the  Hottentot  word  for  commander  of  what  cor- 
responds to  our  regiment?  I  confess  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Hottentot 
language,  and  so  cannot  say  how  nearlj'  the  sound  of  this  word 
approaches  that  of  ' '  kernel. ' '  That  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
fearful  discrepancies  in  our  vaunted  language,  betw^een  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  we  can  all  think  of  hundreds  more. 

Then  let  us  have  change!  L,et  not  the  free-born  Englishman, 
much  less  the  free-born  American,  submit  to  this  infamous  yoke  of 
slavery,  to  custom!  But  stay,  if  we  are  to  have  a  radical  change 
in  this  matter,  why  not  have  an  amusing  one?  Instead  of  spelling 
the  title  of  the  commander  of  our  regiment  "kernel,"  might  we  not 
spell  all  words  rhyming  with  "colonel"  in  just  the  same  way? 
Think  how  picturesque  it  would  look — and  after  all,  are  not  written 
words  to  appeal  to  the  eye? — to  see  upon  the  printed  page  some 
remark  about  "the  volonel  springtime."  And  then,  too,  we  would 
have  the  advantage  of  entire  uniformity  among  at  least  this  class  of 
words;   and  of  course  others  might  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

Just  to  show  how  this  would  appear,  allow  me  to  conclude  with 
the  following  rhyme,  which  well  shows  the  symmetry  which  would 
be  given  to  a  passage  containing  a  number  of  words  of  the  kind 
mentioned : 

There  was  a  Georgian  colonel. 
Who  edited  a  jolonel 
That  bloomed  like  flowers  volonel. 
But  had  more  shell  than  kolonel. 
He  looked  for  fame  etolonel 
From  editing  this  jolonel. 
He  thought  it  was  supolonel, 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  community  were 
convinced  that  it  was  absolutely 

infolonel ! 
E.  C.  C. 

To  Sestius.     Carmen  IV. 

Bleak  Winter  yields  to  Springtime's  breezy  prime; 
Now  ships  are  launched ;  no  more  their  stalls  delight 
The  herd,  nor  man  his  hearthstone  glowing  bright; 

No  longer  gleam  the  fields  through  frost}'  rime ; 
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Cytherean  Venus  lead  the  dulcet  chime 

Of  Nymphs  and  Graces  by  pale  lyuna's  light; 

Her  spouse  the  while  where  glooms  infernal  night, 
His  Cyclops  urges  to  the  forge.     The  time 

Is  come  to  bind  the  brows  with  myrtle  wreath, 
And  pay  to  Faunus  in  each  shad}'  grove 
-     Due  offering.      Certain  the  approach  of  Death 
To  hut  or  palace.     Happj^  Sestius,  love. 

Not  tedious,  hope;  when  life  is  o'er,  and  breath, 
No  more  at  feasts  thou'lt  reign,  the  joys  of  wine  to  prove. 


After  the   Basket-Bail  Game. 

A  group  of  girls  were  slowiy  sauntering  up  the  hill  from  the 
Athletic  Field.  The  game  which  had  just  been  played  was  under 
full  discussion,  and  its  losing  features  were  being  pointed  out  with 
great  vehemence. 

"No!  I  tell  you  what  was  the  matter,"  interrupted  a  girl  who 
wore  a  college  gown  and  carried  a  philosophy  note-book,  "the  whole 
trouble  laj^  with  the  centres.  There  was  our  weak  point.  Why, 
their  centres  played  around  ours  every  time." 

"Yes,"  answered  a  tall,  dark-haired  girl  whose  face  was  wet 
with  perspiration,  "I  know  that,  but  j^ou  must  remember  that  our 
best  centre  was  off.  However,  the  centres  did  good  work  in  com- 
parison with  the  backs." 

"The  right  back,"  placing  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
girl  next  to  her,  "was  not  feeling  in  good  trim,  and  as  for  m5\self, 
I  played  a  wretched  game.  But  I  shall  put  up  a  better  game  on 
Thursday,  or  leave  this  place." 

The  last  remark  was  emphasized  by  two  little  determined  lines 
which  formed  around  her  mouth  and  made  her  face  look  almost  hard. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  a  little  girl  as  the}^  reached  the  last  flight 
of  steps. 

"  It  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  centres  nor  the  backs.  The 
defeat  was  due  to  the  forwards.  They  missed  every  good  try  they 
had,  and  handled  the  ball  as  though  it  were  an  Indian  club.  They 
never  got  the  ball  near  the  home. ' ' 

"  Oh!  Ever)''  one  was  poor!"  wailed  the  captain  as  she 
stepped  from  the  top  step  to  the  gravel  driveway,  "and  I  just  tell 
you  what  it  is,  girls,  if  we  don't  play  better  basket-ball  our  class 
will  never  get  its  name  in  that  silver  lantern." 

At  the  mention  of  the  silver  lantern  a  silence  almost  religious 
came  over  the  group.  Every  girl  drew  a  slower  breath,  the  lines  on 
the  face  of  the  tall   dark-haired  girl  relaxed,  and  the  girl  with  the 


philosophy'  note-book  looked  out  over  the  hills,  and  each  one  looked 
as  though  she  were  offering  a  prayer  to  the  goddess  of  basket-ball 
that  the  name  of  her  class  might  be  engraved,  if  only  for  one  year, 
on  the  famous  lantern  which  Ninety-six  bequeathed  the  college. 
As  they  neared  Taylor  Hall  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  tones  of 
the  6. 15  bell,  which  sounded  mournfully  thick  and  heavy  in  the 
lowering  atmosphere.  A  half-uttered  "Oh  !  so  late?"  came  from  all 
sides,  and  then  a  quickening  of  steps  toward  Pembroke  Arch, 
where  a  voice  from  the  west  side  shouted,  "If  you  basket-ball  peo- 
ple don't  hurry  you'll  get  locked  out  from  dinner." 

M.  E.  G. 

The  Sophomore  Play. 

The  wise  old  saying  that  '  'good  wine  needs  no  bush' '  has  been 
recalled  to  us  all  so  recently  that  it  may  seem  presumptuous  for  the 
"Philistine"  to  uplift  his  little  voice  in  praise  of  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred's performance  of  "As  You  Like  It;"  but  he  feels  that  in  so 
doing  he  is  expressing  not  only  his  own  admiration  and  pleasure, 
but  that  of  the  entire  college  as  well,  and  this  must  be  his  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed. 

Curiosity  deferred  is  a  grievous  woe,  hence  it  was  not  alone 
the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  that  breathed  a  sigh  of  ecstatic  relief 
on  awakening  to  find  the  ninth  of  October  warm,  fair,  and  cloud- 
less, an  ideal  day  for  an  outdoor  performance.  But  it  was  not  until 
that  simple,  yet  graceful  and  imposing,  structure  back  of  Radnor 
dawned  iipon  the  view,  recalling  at  the  moment  the  inexplicable 
thrill  which  passes  through  the  very  youthful  soul  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  circus  enclosure,  that  the  eager  crowds  hastening  down 
the  campus  began  to  sUvSpect  what  was  in  store  for  them — a  suspi- 
cion which  was  confirmed  by  the  quaint  programs  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided "at  the  door. ' ' 

Of  the  performance  in  detail  it  is  scarcely  necessar}^  to  speak. 
No  one  can  have  forgotten,  or  is  likely  ever  to  forget,  the  beauty 
bf  the  sky  and  trees  which  formed  a  perfect  background  for  the 
lovely  stage  pictures,  a  setting  which  must  always  make  the  con- 
ventional canvas  forests  of  the  stage  seem  tame  and  ridiculous  to 
those  who  saw  it.  The  acting  was  so  good  that  the  impossibility 
of  saying  all  one  could  wish  of  each  of  the  dramatis  persona;  makes 
it  seem  scarcely  gracious  to  speak  at  length  of  any  one,  or  two,  or 
three.  All  were  surprisingly  good  in  the  detail  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conception  of  their  parts.  Audrey's  devouring  of  her 
apples,  to  take  an  example  at  random,  being  worthy  of  any  stage. 
To  this  were  added  excellent  elocittion,  to  employ  th^t  much-abused 


term,  costumes  some  exquisitely  daint}',  some  exquisitely  gro- 
tesque, and  extremely  good  stage  management — the  whole  combin- 
ing to  maintain  the  dignitj'  and  beauty  always  associated  with  "As 
You  Like  It,  "  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  lightness  and  freshness  of 
the  out-of-door's  spirit  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  comedy. 
"As  You  lyike  It, "  beside  giving  present  delight  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  it,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  accomplished  an  im- 
portant work  for  the  future  by  joining  with  the  recollection  of 
"Ralph  Roister  Doister''  to  urge  that  sophomore  plays  hereafter  be 
serious  presentations  of  real  intrinsic  worth,  rather  than  original 
plays  which,  however  clever  in  themselves,  can  be  only  of  the  most 
evanescent  interest. 

Whether  this  result  can  be  brought  about  or  no  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely problematical.  But  in  any  case,  all  praise  is  due  to  the 
Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  for  the  courage  and  generosity  which 
inspired,  the  diligence  which  carried  on,  and  the  success  which 
crowned  their  efforts.  "The  Philistine"  speaks  for  the  college  at 
large  when,  in  words  by  long  association  endeared  to  us  all,  he  says, 
"Thanks  for  the  day,  comrades!"  L.  D.  ly. 


Hie   Jacet. 

It  is  a  hobby  of  mine  to  linger  about  old  deserted  country  church- 
yards and  to  muse  upon  the  epitaphs  I  find  there.  The}^  tell  so  much, 
not  about  the  dead  that  lie  under  them,  but  about  the  people  that 
composed  them.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage,  if  not  to  pre- 
sent generations,  at  least  to  the  future  anthropologist  who,  by 
'  'comparative  epitaphy,  "  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  character  of 
the  different  races  now  occupying  the  globe. 

As  is  quite  natural,  the  thoughts  engendered  by  the  pursuit  of 
this  habit  of  mine  are  often  hopelessl}^  mournful.  They  were  cer- 
tainly never  more  so  than  when  last  summer  I  came  upon  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  in  a  little  hillside  graveyard  just  outside  a  quaint 
New  Kngland  hamlet: 

"The  Rose  and  the  Lily,  how  Smiling  and  Gay ! 
In  glory  so  Verdant,  yet  soon  Dies  away. 
Like  the  Rose  and  the  Lily  whose  Glory  is  Fled, 
So  it  is  now  with  the  here  Silent  Dead. " 

The  great  sadness  that  fell  upon  me  on  the  perusal  of  this  little 
stanza  was  due  to  two  reasons.  Not  only  was  it  that  the  slab 
breathed  upon  me  a  withering  sense  of  the  vanity  of  human  things, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  lines  revealed  the  existence  of  some  New 
England  Burns,  whose  spirit  was  forced  to  "waste  its  sweetness  on 


the  desert  air."  Here  was  a  tragedy,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I 
turned  to  the  next  grave,  which  bore  at  its  head  the  following 
inscription- 

"Here  lie  the  bodies  of  two  children  dear, 
One's  buried  in  Ireland, 
And  one's  buried  here. ' ' 
I  pondered  long  and  deeply  on  these  three  lines,  reading  them 
over   and  over   until  the  letters  grew  blurred  before  my  eyes.     On 
returning  to  the  village   later  on,  I  inquired  as  to  their  meaning, 
but  the  stone  had   been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  little  grave  long 
before  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and, 
what  was  more,  no  one  seemed  to  recognize  the  presence  of  a  slight 
inconsistency  which,  I  could  not  dissuade  myself  from  believing, 
the  lines  contained. 

A  similar  feeling  of  mystery  and  incongruity  was  suggested  by 
this  stanza  which,  from  the  difficulty  in  scansion  which  it  presents, 
I  judged  must  be  in  some  Horatian  metre: 

"Early,  bright,  transient, 
Chaste  as  morning  dew, 
He  sparkled,  was  exhaled 
And  went  to  Heaven." 

My  eye  next  fell  upon  a  little  mound,  whose  tombstone, 
standing  a.slant  and  half  buried  in  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  green  mantle  of  ivy.  I  pulled  off  a  few  of  the  twigs  and 
considered  ray  efforts  richly  rewarded  when  I  found,  hewn  in  rude 
letters  on  the  brownstone  slab  : 

"  Beneath  is  laid  a  blooming  maid 

Who  ended  life's  sad  day 
Drownded  in  the  stream  that  quenched  life's  flames 
And  draw'd  her  breath  away." 
Of  course,  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  "  blooming  maid,"  this 
Ophelia,   which    "draw'd   her  breath  away"    gives  to  the  lines  a 
desperately  mournful  tone,  but  in  pathos  they  cannot  compare  with 
the  following: 

"  Upon  the  stage  I  just  appeared. 
My  tender  voice  awhile  was  heard, 
The  budding  of  my  early  days 
My  parents  expectations  raised. 
While  they  with  pleasure  on  me  smiled, 
I  fell  asleep  and  died  a  child." 
I  was  overcome  and  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks.      I  left 
the  graveyard  with  the  feeling  that  this  visit  surely  had  been  worth 
the  while.  J.  K. 


The   Senior's    Return. 

The  Senior  saw  her  train  pull  into  the  station  with  the  relief  of  a 
dentist's  patient  between  drill  and  probe.  She  was  at  the  end  of  a 
summer  in  which  experiences  had  pelted  upon  her  so  fast  as  to  leave 
her  dazed  and  uncritical.  With  a  general  impression  that  more 
was  to  come,  and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant,  she  made  no  predic- 
tions, and  was  glad  for  an  uneventful  moment  in  which  to  exact 
nothing  more,  of  herself,  than  a  slight  knowledge  of  her  surround- 
ings, and  the  making  of  the  next  train.  Even  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  and  she  reveled  in  irresponsibility,  reflecting 
that  she  might  miss  one  or  even  two  trains  if  she  liked.  Then  her 
thoughts  wandered.  Her  brain  was  over-fed,  and  babbled  when  not 
forced  to  lucidity.  She  moved  in  a  mist  of  vague  ideas  and  recol- 
lections, shot  with  an  occasional  vivid  impression  of  color  or  sound; 
and  as  she  walked  through  the  gates,  bent  a  little  to  one  side,  by 
the  weight  of  her  baggage,  she  was  conscious  of  several  incongru- 
ous things:  that  she  had  money  in  her  pocket;  and  that  she  liked 
having  money;  that  her  foot  was  hurting  badly;  that  her  gloves 
and  her  suit-case  were  about  the  same  color  and  (just  equally)  dirty; 
that  she  wondered  what  would  happen  next,  and  how  much  philoso- 
phy would  be  required  to  get  through  it  without  showing  the  ache. 

She  knew,  whenever  she  thought  long  enough  to  know  anything, 
that  she  was  glad  to  be  where  she  was,  and  would  like  to  stay,  and 
she  glanced  at  the  big  faced  clock  with  a  little  smile  of  recognition. 
The  place  was  full  of  landmarks-  There  was  the  gate  where  she  had 
stood  when  she  first  came  out  to  entrance  examinations,  a  thin  little 
thing  with  brightened  eyes  and  her  hair  down  her  back  in  a  braid- 
The  Senior  could  see  that  little  thing  standing  by  that  gate,  and  felt 
idly  sorry  for  her.  There  too  was  the  other  gate  through  which  she 
had  once  come  to  meet  her  father,  and  he  had  had  violets  for  her, 
and  she  had  pinned  them  on  her  coat.  Mixed  memories  of  coming 
back  as  a  Sophomore  and  a  Junior  pressed  in  upon  her,  of  meeting 
friends  at  the  end  of  Christmas  vacations,  of  evenings  after  the  the- 
atre and  afternoons  of  shopping;  and  she  sighed  as  she  looked  at  her 
college  pin  and  thought  of  her  twenty  years  and  her  seniority.  She 
did  not  see  the  people  around  her,  but  her  consciousness  was  fuller 
than  if  she  had.  There  was  the  rows  of  yellow  seats,  the  gray  walls, 
the  smoke  and  cinders  and  Americanism. 

It  was  all  very  much  like  home,  and  she  drew  a  long  breath  of 
satisfaction.  After  all,  things  were  not  so  bad.  No,  clearly  they 
were  not,  for  there  was  another  Senior,  whom  she  had  known  since 
Freshman  days  of  Minor  Latin  and  Baby  Greek;  and,  pulling  the 
bed  curtains  around  her  tired  brain,  she  shook  hands  enthusiastically 
and  dropped  into  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  Orals, 

K.  R.  L, 


9 
The  Game  of  Golf. 

Now  that  golf  is  beginning  to  be  pla3'ed  at  Bryn  Mawr,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  "Philistire"  should  say  something  about 
this  game  which  like  a  fever  has  spread  first  over  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, then  over  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  and  now  over  America 
and  much  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  game  began  among  the  shepherds  in  the  Scotch  Highlands 
who,  to  while  away  the  time  during  the  long  summer  days,  drove 
stones  and  rough  blocks  of  wood  over  the  hills  with  their  crooks  as 
they  toilsomely  followed  their  flocks.  Soon  they  found  that  it 
would  be  more  interesting  to  have  some  object  in  view,  and  began 
trying  to  make  the  ball  go  into  any  little  cup-like  hollows  that  they 
came  upon.  Gradually  they  laid  out  a  regular  course,  over  which 
they  daily  drove  their  sheep,  following  the  flock  with  the  little  ball 
which  they  would  "put"  into  little  cups  hollow^ed  out  at  intervals 
over  the  course.  And  it  is  from  this  very  humble  origin  that  the 
"ancient  and  royal  game  of  golf"  has  been  developed,  which  has 
since  become  the  royal  game  of  Scotland,  and  which  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years  has  been  played  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Scotland.  Why  it  has  been  so  long  in  coming  to  America  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  now  that  it  has  surely  come,  and  come  to  stav, 
every  one  must  take  it  up,  at  first  because  it  is  the  fad,  and  finally 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  "London  Punch,"  "It's  such  a  good 
game,  don'tcher  know." 

L.  B.  C. 


From  the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier. 

The  butterflies,  of  snow-white  hue, 

In  flocks  are  flying  o'er  the  sea; 
Ah  !  butterfly,  say  when  like  you 

May  I  thro'  heaven's  blue  paths  thus  flee? 

And  dost  tliou  know,  my  sweetest  sweet, 
My  laughing  love,  with  jet  black  ej'es 

If  they  would  lend  their  wings  so  fleet 
Where  I  would  soar,  into  what  skies? 

With  not  a  stop  to  kiss  a  rose. 

O'er  vales  and  forests  would  I  fly 
Unto  th}'  lips  whence  music  flows, 

Flower  of  my  soul,  there  would  I  die ! 

G.  C.  L. 


lO 

A  Question  and  Some  Answers. 

"What  is  the  best  lie  you  ever  heard  of?" 

It  was  at  a  small  dinner  at  the  Colonel's,  and  Henry  Danforth 
was  the  speaker.      He  addressed  the  company. 

"I  did  not  know  that  a  lie  was  ever  good,"  said  a  debutante 
across  the  table  from  him. 

The  Colonel  laughed. 

"Wait  until  the  end  of  the  season,  Carrie,"  he  said  (she  was 
his  niece),  "and  3^ou  will  be  thinking  that  it's  not  only  good,  but 
good  form — which  means  a  lot  more — to  say,  'This  is  so  sudden,' 
when  it  isn't  sudden  at  all. ' ' 

"Oh,"  spoke  up  Marion,  who  has  been  out  two  seasons,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  '  'to  say  that  you  have  another  engage- 
ment when  your  dressmaker  fails  to  finish  your  gown  and  you  have 
just  heard  that  the  Other  Girl  has  gotten  one  from  Paris. " 

The  debutante  looked  pained.  I  am  fond  of  Marion,  but  her 
experience  of  the  world  is  certainly  making  her  cynical. 

"You  aren't  answering  my  question,"  said  Henry. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel's  wife,  whom  we  all  love  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  because  she  is  too  good  for  this  world,  "I  knew  a 
small  boy  who  took  his  little  sweetheart's  fault  on  himself  at  school, 
and  was  whipped  for  it.  That  was  as  good  a  lie  as  I  know  of,  for 
the  little  fellow  had  no  particular  moral  code  to  transgress;  he  was 
very  young." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  that  very  fact  destroys  the  essence  of  the 
lie  as  such,"  said  Henrj-,  reflectively;  "but  never  mind  that. 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Martin;  next!" 

Do  you  remember  the  story — I've  forgotten  the  details — ^of  the 
man  who  did  something  like  that  for  a  friend,  only  I  believe  he 
died  for  him?"  asked  the  debutante,  who  had  brightened  up  a  little 
while  the  Colonel's  wife  was  speaking;  "he  must  have  had  a  moral 
sense,  but  he  sacrificed  even  that  for  his  friend." 

"There  is  no  telling  how  great  a  sacrifice    that  was,  "  said  the 
man  beside  me;   "it  might  not  be  very  much  for  some  of  us.  " 
"Next!"   said  Henry. 

The  question  went  around  the  table,  and  Marion  was  the  last 
to  speak. 

"The  best  lie  I  know  of,"  she  said,  "was  told  by  a  girl — in  her 
second  season. "  This  with  a  fleeting  smile  toward  the  debutante. 
"  It  was  at  a  tea,  and  there  were  lots  of  women  there,  and  you  know 
how  mean  women  can  be.  They  accused  her  of  something,  no 
matter  what,  which  they  all  knew  to  be  true;  and  she  knew  that 
they  knew.     And   yet  she  stood  up  there,  and  sipped  her  tea,  and 


looked  at  them  all  and  said  that  it  was  not  so.  Now  that  was  sub- 
lime. A  lie  that  really  deceives  people  has  something  sneaking 
about  it,  after  all;  hers  was  an  art-for-art's-sake  kind  of  lie.  Don't 
you  see?" 

"That  is  rather  a  new  view  to  me,  Miss  Grant,  "  said  the  Col- 
onel ;  I  always  thought  the  best  lie  was  the  one  that  fooled  the 
other  fellow  best.    But  you  haven't  given  us  your  view,  Danforth.  " 

"I  wasn't  going  to,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any,"  he 
returned;  **I  just  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  you 
all  had  to  say. ' ' 

The  Colonel's  wife  took  this  opportunity  to  rise,  and  we  women 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  Marion  and  the  debutante  were  in 
front  of  me. 

"But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  the  latter  was  sa3ang, 
* '  what  they  accused  her  of. ' ' 

"Guess,"  said  Marion. 

"I  don't  know,  unless  that  she  was  in  love  with  somebody?" 
asked  the  debutante,  tentatively. 

Marion  smiled  oddly. 

"You  are  verj^  quick, "  she  said;  "there  is  no  telling  what 
you  ma}^  learn — by  the  end  of  your  second  season." 


Sonnet. 

Fame  came  to  me  one  day,  and  in  her  hand 

She  bore  the  prize  of  my  long  war-faring, 
A  wreath  of  laurel;  and  I  clutched  the  thing. 

And  bound  it  on  my  brows,  that  I  might  stand 
Cro^med  for  the  world  to  see.     At  Fame's  command 

All  praise  was  mine  which  Fame's  command  can  bring. 

I  drank  the  perilous  sweetness  of  its  ring. 

And  felt  that  I  had  found  my  promised  land, 
But  then,  across  a  desert  of  lost  years, 

Shone  on  my  soul  an  unforgotten  face ; 
I  knew  myself,  despite  my  granted  vows, 

Despite  my  crown  dear-bought  with  blood  and  tears. 
Outcast  from  love  into  an  alien  place, 

With  empty  laurel  withering  on  my  brows. 
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OUR  FRESHMEN. 


During  the  last  fortnight  three  great  events  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Class  of  1901 :  they  have  received  their  caps  and 
gowns,  the  sophomores  have  presented  their  lanterns,  and  they 
have  given  their  Freshman  Play.  At  last  the}^  are  initiated  into 
college  life  and  are  ready  to  take  their  share  in  the  burdens  and 
pleasures  of  our  existence  here.  The  "Philistine"  congratulates 
them !  The  first  experience  in  homesickness  is  over,  the  first  mis- 
takes have  been  made  and  forgotten,  the  first  verdancy  has  lost  its 
lustre.  They  no  longer  write  home  daily,  after  much  practice  one 
is  able  to  hear  their  cheer,  and  there  even  seems  some  prospect  of 
the  solving  of  the  difficult  problem:  when  may  a  freshman  call  an 
upper  classman  by  her  first  name? 

Clad  in  '  'our  academic  garb,  "  holding  firmly  in  their  right  hands 
the  new  lanterns  which  shed  a  rosy  light  over  their  path,  and  in 
their  left  hands  their  course  books,  the}'  are  equipped  for  the  four- 
years'  journe}^  Fight  on,  little  sisters!  We  understand  and 
appreciate  your  struggles,  for  we,  too,  have  passed  over  the  same 
ground  and  are  but  a  little  farther  on,  looking  back  at  you  with 
interest.  Remember,  that  though  we  may  laugh  at  your  mistakes, 
and  snub  your  budding  ideas,  it  is  all  for  your  future  good,  and 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  one  in  college  who  is  not  ready  to  sing 
with  the  juniors: 

' '  Our  freshman  class  has  come,  hurrah  ! 
We  greet  it  with  three  cheers!" 


A  Scientific  Research. 

The  hour  of  two  had  ceased  to  strike, 
When  through  the  arch  and  down  the  pike 
There  passed  two  maids  who  murmured  o'er 
Some  words  replete  with  m^'stic  lore, 
"A  soapstone  dj-ke. ' ' 

Their  skirts  were  short,  they  carried  bags, 
With  compass,  and  adhesive  tags, 
And  maps  their  w^a}^  to  designate, — 
And  hammers  to  annihilate 

That  soapstone  (h'ke. 

The  farmer  stared  and  shook  his  head, 
"Beware  that  barbed-wire  fence,  "  he  said; 
"Beware  them  cows."   But  they  sedate 
Responded,  "Sir,  can  you  locate 
The  soapstone  dyke  ? ' ' 

The  small  bo}^  screamed  with  wild  delight, 
"Oh,  ain't  them  hammers  out  o'  sightl" 
But  they  replied  with  much  concern, 
"Tell  us,  young  man,  can  you  discern 
A  soapstone  dyke?" 

As  twilight  fell,  and  through  the  gloom, 
The  farm-hand  drove  the  cattle  home. 
He  heard,  from  out  the  deepening  night, 
A  voice  of  rapturous  delight — 
"Our  soapstone  dyke!" 

There  in  that  field  all  cold  and  wet, 

Worn,  tired,  hungry,  chilled,  but  j-et 

The  light  of  triumph  in  their  eyes, 

They  stood  and  viewed  their  long-sought  prize — 

Their  soapstone  dyke.  E.  W.  P. 


A  Stranger  in  Fleury. 

To  a  lover  of  men  no  place  offers  a  more  delightful  stud}-  than 
a  quiet  little  French  village  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants. Here  among  the  same  humble  surroundings  generation  after 
generation  performs  its  homely  duties  and  enjo3-s  its  simple  fes- 
tivals. 

Imagine  such  a  village  about  noon  on  a  midsummer  daj".  And 
what  is  to  be  seen?  The  single  narrow  paved  street,  lined  by  its 
low  white-washed  houses,  glares  in  the  sun  and  is  deserted.  Now 
and  then  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway,  sheltered  from  the  scorching 


sun  by  twining  clematis,  sits  an  old,  old  woman,  spinning  and  croon- 
ing to  herself.  Sometimes  a  tiny  child  is  playing  on  the  step  beside 
her.  "But  are  these  all  the  inhabitants  of  Fleury?"  asks  the  won- 
dering stranger.  "Are  there  no  strong  men  and  women  to  care  for 
the  feeble  old  people  and  the  babies?"  If  the  stranger  goes  on 
through  the  little  village  to  the  open  fields  beyond  he  sees  all  its 
happy  inhabitants  busily  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  There 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  who  are  able  to  wield  a  pitch- 
fork or  drive  a  wagon,  gather  thus  day  after  day  and  merrily  work 
together  till  all  the  haying  is  done. 

But  it  is  hot  there  in  the  sun,  and  probably  no  stranger,  even 
in  order  to  see  the  entire  population  of  a  village  make  hay,  will 
enjoy  staying  long  in  these  fields  at  noonday.  Doubtless  he  will 
prefer  a  long  chat  with  the  little  old  woman  in  the  doorway,  and 
she,  too,  will  enjoy  this  and  will  tell  him  all  the  history  of  the 
village,  of  its  present  inhabitants  and  of  her  own  life.  It  does  not 
take  her  long  to  tell  this,  for,  though  each  individual  may  have  his 
own  little  romances  and  tragedies,  the  outward  life  of  the  little 
community  is  monotonous  to  a  dtgree.  See,  the  stranger  has  gone 
up  to  her  now,  and,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  he  has  seated 
himself  on  the  step  beside  her  spinning-wheel  and  she  is  telling  him 
some  of  her  stories  at  the  same  time  mechanically  moving  her  foot 
up  and  down  and  nodding  her  head.  What  is  she  saying  to 
him?  See  if  we  can  catch  the  words  We  hear  something  about 
"la  coniptesse,  "  and  immediatel}'  know  the  drift  of  her  tale.  She 
is  telling  the  history  of  the  great  people  who  live  in  the  chateau 
with  the  high  brick  wall  around  it  whose  red  roof  can  be  seen 
through  the  clump  of  poplars  near  the  brook  at  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage street.  She  is  telling  about  the  old  count,  father  of  the 
countess,  and  now  about  "la  comptesse"  herself,  and  how  when 
she  was  a  very  little  girl  she  used  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  sick 
people,  bringing  them  flowers  and  cheering  them  with  her  childish 
prattle. 

The  next  words  that  we  hear  are  "lamere  superieure  et  le  bon 
pere,"  and  here  again  a  long  story  is  told.  This  time  it  is  the 
story  of  the  hallowed  convent  where  the  children  have  gone  to 
school  for  generations  and  where  live  all  the  little  blue  nuns,  "les 
seurs,  "  as  they  are  so  fitly  called.  "Et  le  bon  pere,  what  of  him?" 
Yes,  the  good  father,  the  friend  of  all,  and  the  best  beloved  of  all 
in  the  village.  His  very  name  calls  forth  eulogy  upon  eulogy 
from  the  little  old  woman  who  for  eight}'  years  has  known  him  as 
her  dearest  friend.  So  reminiscencing  over  the  good  deeds  of  le  bon 
pere,  let  us  leave  her  with  the  good  stranger,  and  now  that  it  is 
cooler,  let  us  pass  on  along  the  dusty  road  to  the  yellow  fields  and 
the  jovial  haymakers.  L,.  B.   C. ,  'oo. 


Songs  from  the  Freshman  Play. 

Cupid's  Complaint. 

T  met  my  friends  the  shepherd  maids  a-cominor  down  the  hill; 

I  gaily  ran  to  meet  them  as  of  yore ; 
They've  always  loved  and  petted  me,  I  thought  they'd  do  it  still, 

For  I  am  scarcely  ever  found  a  bore. 
But  to-da}^  they  passed  me  calmly  and  they  never  said  a  word, 

iVnd  I  thought  them  preternaturally  cool; 
I  called  to  them,  they  went  along  as  if  thej^  had  not  heard, 

But  one  remarked  I'd  better  go  to  school. 

I've  had  much  more  experience  than  lots  of  older  folks — 

•     (Recall  a  little  anecdote  of  Troy) 

There's  Pluto,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  all  victims  to  my  jokes; 

I  know  a  lot  for  such  a  little  boy. 
Poor  Dido,  and  I  liked  her,  but  ray  mamma  told  me  to. 

And  I  couldn't  let  her  go,  and  break  my  rule; 
I  think  I've  proved  conclusively,  I  know  some  things — a  few — 

And  now  they  think  I  ought  to  go  to  school. 

Cupid  at  a  kindergarten  learning  A,  B,  C, 

Cupid  breaking  plaster  hearts  for  fun ; 
Cupid  singing  mother-goose,  and  only  going  free 

When  his  little  daily  lessons  all  are  done. 


The  Educated  Chorus. 

We're  an  educated  chorus  from  Greece's  happy  shore, 

An  educated  chorus,  as  you  see; 

We  find  our  flocks  insipid  and  our  shepherd  songs  a  bore, 

This  educated  chorus. 

We've  a  great  career  before  us, 

And  nothing  shall  restore  us 

To  our  simple  way. 

Our  hearts  are  yearning  for  the  great  Elysian  field, 

We  seek  the  joy  that  wisdom  and  ambition  yield, 

And  we  shall  get  what  we  have  never  managed  3^et, 

B5'  grinding  all  we  ought  to  know. 

What,  languages? 

Aye,  languages: 

Musty,  dusty  languages; 

Weary,  dreary  languages 

With  all  their  crazy  foreign  wa3's; 

Yes,  we  will  grind  and  hammer, 

With  helpful  trot  and  grammar ; 


Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha! 

Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho! 

Pretty  soon  there'll  not  be  much  that  we  don't  know. 

What,  algebra? 

Aye,  algebra : 

Cold,  unyielding  algebra; 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha! 

Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho! 

Pretty  soon  there'll  not  be  much  that  we  don't  know. 

E.  T.  D.,  'oi. 


The  Debating  Club. 

In  the  Philosophy  Class  last  year  there  were  five  students  who 
wanted  to  understand  their  work,  and  despaired  of  being  able  to  do 
so  single-handed.  So  they  combined  together,  meeting  at  eight 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  discussing  all  points  of  interest  or 
difficulty  in  connection  with  the  lesson.  Manj^  subjects  of  deep 
significance  and  universal  interest  were  brought  up  in  these  meet- 
ings; and  as  great  attention  and  sympathy  were  shown  by  outsiders, 
it  occurred  to  one  earnest  member  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  society, 
and,  finally,  to  make  it  into  a  general  debating  club.  There  never 
had  been  such  a  thing  here  that  we  knew  of,  and  we  feared  that 
there  might  be  some  spirit  inherent  in  Bryn  Mawr  that  would 
make  its  success  impossible.  So  until  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  we  thought  it  better  to  make  the  club  a  class  affair,  and  only 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Class  of  '99  were  considered  as  candi- 
dates for  admission. 

When  the  idea  had  progressed  as  far  as  this  it  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question  to  draw  the  line  at  discussions  on  purely  philo- 
sophical matters,  so  all  connection  with  the  original  society  was 
broken  off.  The  member.'-hip  at  first  included  fifteen  girls  but  was 
soon  enlarged  to  seventeen  members,  all  active.  Miss  Mary 
Towle,  with  whom  the  plan  of  the  club  originated,  and  to  whose 
lot  fell  all  the  unpleasant  work  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
such  a  scheme,  was  elected  president,  and  re-elected  this  fall.  The 
questions  for  debate  included  a  wide  range  of  subjects: 

Resolved:  That  the  college  settlement  movement  is  successful. 

Resolved:  That  the  income  tax  would  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  Government;  and  consistent  with  its  principles. 

Resolved:  That  a  college  education  unfits  a  woman  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  all  the  members  in  the  resolutions 
and  discussions,  and  the  debates  were  in  every  way  successful.     The 


experiment  was  considered  tested,  and  in  October,  1897,  i^  was 
voted  to  admit  members  from  the  three  upper  classes  and  make  the 
club  a  college  institution. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  will  approve  of  this 
new  debating  club,  and  take  it  under  the  wing  of  their  favor.  It 
fills  a  place  in  the  college  that  has  long  been  vacant ;  if  sufficient 
encouragement  is  given,  the  club  may  assume  a  position  where  it 
can  be  of  great  advantage  not  only  to  its  members  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  club  could 
be  of  great  influence  and  service  to  the  college.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  decided  lack  of  knowledge  about  current  events,  and  we 
are  so  much  absorbed  in  the  questions  of  vital  interest  here  that  we 
overlook  those  which  are  everywhere  claiming  people's  attention. 
Let  us  know  something  of  the  histor3^of  our  own  times  and  country 
as  well  as  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  Renaissance.  Then  the 
side  of  practical  argument  is  sadlj'  neglected;  we  are  more  apt  to 
learn  other  people's  proofs  for  things  than  to  work  out  proofs  for 
ourselves.  Besides  these  reasons  a  debating  club  would  encourage 
originality,  keenness  and  quickness,  all  of  these  qualities  being 
equally  unheeded  now,  and  equallv  necessarv  now  and  always. 

E.  E.  H.,  '99. 


The  Vaux  'Woods. 

"  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang  upon  these  boughs." 

That  appreciation  of  the  Vaux  'Woods  which  we  have  some- 
times shown  in  ways  too  careless  of  the  continuance  of  their  beauty 
and  of  their  owner's  kindness,  is  assured  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  spent  a  3'ear  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Fairyland  lies  at  our  very  doors ; 
one  step  across  the  Gulph  Road,  itself  beautiful  with  its  vista  of 
reddening  trees,  and  we  reach  another  world.  Thehurrj^and  noise 
of  college  dies  away  behind  us  as  the  solemn  silence  of  the  lofty 
woods  .shuts  us  in.  I  know  of  nothing  more  refreshing  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day's  work  than  a  walk  along  those  green  pathways  which 
lead  our  thoughts  farther  than  our  footsteps,  and  end  only  in  the  sky, 
while  the  gathering  twilight  touches  every  outline  with  a  mysterious 
and  alluring  charm.  There  are, of  course,  some  of  us  here  at  college 
— a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the  college  body,  3'our  high 
and  mightinesses, — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Class  of  1901 — who  do 
not  yet  know  the  glory  of  the  Vaux  Woods  in  spring,  but  there 
cannot  be  many  who  are  ignorant  of  their  autumn  beauty.  Whether 
it  be  a  daj'  when  the  air  is  bracing,  buoyant,  when  the  twigs  snap 
under  foot,  when  every  bright  leaf  has  an  almost  startling  value  in 
the  manifold  beauty  of  coloring,  when  the  blue  sky  stretches  above, 


clear,  vast,  immeasureably  deep;  or  whether  it  be  one  of  the  "mel- 
ancholy days,"  despondent,  brown-clad,  heralded  by 

der  Uebehvind, 
Der  herbstlicli  durch  die  dnrren  Blattern  sauselt, 

no  autumn  day  is  without  its  exhilarating  or  pathetic  charm. 

To  most  of  us,  I  fancy,  the  first  image  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  woods  is  the  Harriton  family  cemetery ;  so  individual  is 
it,  so  quaint,  so  striking  to  the  fancy  and  to  the  deeper  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Quiet  it  lies  at  the  meeting-place  of  three  roads,  from 
the  fields,  from  the  house,  from  the  church;  enclosed  by  its  tall  col- 
onnade of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  with  its  courtyard  of  green  grass 
and  its  decent  inner  wall  of  worn  gray  stone,  stained  but  unshaken 
by  time  and  tempests.  Quietness  and  confident  hope  keep  guard 
there  undisturbed;  and  yet  there  is  something  infinitely  touching 
in  those  unnamed  graves  which  have  for  sole  monuments  rough- 
hewn  stones  of  the  forest.  There  is  an  austere  grace  and  faith  in 
the  humility  which  was  content  to  lie  unmarked,  undistinguished 
forever.  What  to  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly 
distinctions  is  the  feeble  curiosity,  shortest-lived  of  all  man's  short- 
lived passions?  How  long  they  have  waited,  no  one  knows,  and 
how  long  they  shall  wait,  none  can  tell;  but  alike  in  humilitj'  and 
patience  the)'  w'ait  a  sure  day  that  comes  alike  to  all. 

C.  S.  N.,   '99. 


The    Freshman  Play. 

Once  more  we  are  to  obe}'  the  behest  of  one  of  our  childhood 
songs,  and  "Remember,  remember,  the  fifth  of  November!"  No 
conspiracy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  however,  marks  it  as  famous  now.  but 
it  is  the  long-talked-of,  much-thought-of,  freshman  play  that  makes 
it  one  of  the  red-letter  days  of  the  year.  Once  again  the  whole  of 
our  little  college  world  assembled  in  the  gymnasium,  before  those 
familiar  curtains,  and  waited  in  thrilled  expectancy  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  glories  prepared  for  us  by  the  Class  of  1901.  The  dainty 
programs,  which  told  us  something  of  what  was  to  follow,  slightly 
appeased  the  curiosity  that  had  been  growing  and  becoming  ravenous 
for  several  da3'S. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  relief  really  came  when  at  last,  after 
an  overture  by  the  orchestra,  a  charmingly  classic  maiden  parted 
the  dark  curtains  and  spoke  the  prologue.  Then,  after  a  slight 
pause,  the  curtain  rose  (to  speak  figuratively)  and  showed  us  a  pas- 
toral scene  wherein  a  poet  piped  his  lay  to  a  love-lorn  and  unappre- 
ciative  shepherd.  It  was  a  little  startling  to  hear  the  poet,  when 
he  left  piping  and  began  to  speak,  use  the  true  language  of  Virgil, 


but  the  fears  of  those  that  have  forgotten  "Entrance  I^atin"  were 
soon  removed  by  the  request  from  the  shepherd  that  the  poet  speak 
English. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  play  was  the  chorus. 
They  looked  their  part  admirably,  being  as  classic  as  one  could 
demand  in  these  prosaic  nineteenth  century  days.  The  music  that 
they  sang,  too,  was  delightfully  fresh  and  bright,  and  was  rendered 
with  such  spirit  and  vigor  as  proved  that  they  were  truly  "an  edu- 
cated chorus, ' '  at  least  in  the  art  of  pleasing  an  audience. 

But  time  and  space  forbid  the  mention  of  the  good  points  of  the 
play  in  detail,  and  were  one  to  begin  praising  the  pleasing  features 
and  the  successful  fulfillment  of  the  original  idea,  one  would  make 
the  account  as  long  as  the  play  itself.  Beside  what  has  already 
been  said,  suffice  it  for  the  "Philistine"  to  speak  of  the  excellence 
of  the  scenic  effect.  It  was  especiall}'  good  in  the  second  scene, 
where  the  dark  blue-green  hangings  of  the  Temple  of  Wisdom  made 
a  most  effective  background  for  the  severe  white  draperies  of  the 
chorus,  and  the  ga3'er  costumes  of  Amaryllis,  Meleboeus  or  the 
other  important  characters  of  the  cast.  The  onl}^  possible  regret 
was  that  this  same  dark  background  could  not  also  throw  into  relief 
the  black-clad  figure  of  Terpsichore  in  that  air)-,  flitting  dance, 
more  like  that  of  a  butterfly  than  of  a  true  flesh-and-blood  girl. 
The  conclusion  one  must  draw,  however,  is  that  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  an  entering  class,  igoi  considers  her  own  juniors  too  brill- 
iant to  need  any  small  accessories  of  background  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

All  honor,  then,  to  you,  1901,  for  j^our  bright  and  breezy  play! 
With  the  rest  of  the  college,  the  "Philistine"  adds  his  heartiest 
congratulations,  and  rejoices  with  you  that  you  too  may  now  be 
placed  with  other  classes  upon  the  list  of  those  that  "have  worked 
and  struggled  very  nobly"  to  please  their  fellow  students  in  that 
distinctive  institution  of  ours — the  Freshman  Play. 

E.  C.  C,  '00. 

The   Financierings  of  Lutie. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  her,  she  presented  herself  at  th^ 
kitchen  door  just  as  mother  and  I  were  disconsolately  surveying 
a  wilderness  of  unwashed  dishes  abandoned  to  our  care  by  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  our  last   cook. 

"Does  you  wish  to  hire,  lady?" 

She  was  a  striking  picture.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a 
turkey-red  shirt-waist  and  a  purple  skirt,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  these 
details.  Still,  I  clearly  remember  the  general  effect  of  her  costume, 
which  served  to  set  off  a  complexion  exact!}-  similar  to  that  of  a 
cake  of  Baker's  best  chocolate. 


Did  we  want  to  "hire?"  I  should  say  we  did.  The  little 
personal  peculiarities  already  touched  upon,  and  even  her  general 
air  of  good-natured  incapacity  were  as  naught  in  the  presence  of  our 
crying  need.  So  Lutie  began  her  career  under  our  roof,  a  career 
which  was  eventful,  though  brief,  and  which  left  us  a  sadder  but  a 
wiser  household. 

From  the  prevailing  brilliancy  of  her  dress  and  from  the  regu- 
larity with  which  she  frequented  all  kinds-'  of  social  gatherings  when 
her  work  was  over  for  the  evening,  no  one  would  have  supposed 
lyUtie  to  be  the  victim  of  a  heavy  bereavement.  Yet  ,so  it  was. 
This  fact  was  discovered  by  Helena,  who  is  a  small  person  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  raind.  Being  of  a  democratic  spirit  and  having, 
moreover,  found  that  Lutie  could  make  the  most  delicious  taff}' 
upon  proper  persuasion,  she  sometimes  condescended  to  spend  an 
hour  in  the  kitchen ;  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  she 
requested  Lutie  to  enliven  the  time  while  the  taffy  was  cooking, 
with  a  song.  Lutie  was  nothing  if  not  obliging,  and  began  to 
intone  a  most  lugubrious  lay  to  the  effect  that  she  was  nobody's 
darling.  Echoes  of  this  song  had  ere  this  penetrated  to  us  from  the 
kitchen,  and  Helena  in  particular  was  pretty  tired  of  the  doleful 
thing.      So  she  demanded  : 

"Don't  5^ou  know  a  better  song  than  that?" 

"I  knows  lots  of  'era,  but  I  doesn't  sing  'em — not  at  present.  " 

This  last  with  dignity. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  my  man  ain't  live  weeks  dead  yit.  He  died  of  a 
"^^ednesday,  and  dish  yer  ain't  but  Monday.  " 

"Will  you  sing  the  others  for  me  after  Wednesday?" 

"Not  jes'  yit  awhile.  You  ain't  never  lost  a  husband,  Miss 
Hel'na;  ef  you  had,  you  could  be  so  disrespec'ful  of  'im." 

There  was  a  pause;  the  sable  mourner  wrung  out  a  dish  towel 
with  sorrowful  solemnity. 

"But  wh}^  don't  you  wear  mourning,  Lutie?  Or  at  least — not 
red?     And  you  are  always  going  out  to  parties. ' ' 

"Dat's  jes'  to  keep  my  sperrits  up.  I  do'  know  what  I  ivoii/d 
do,  'f  I  didn'  keep  my  sperrits  up.  Blacks  mighty  depressin'  and 
sorrowful-like,  Miss  Hel'na;  it  kinder  pulls  me  down  to  wear  black, 
it  makes  me  low  in  my  min'.     Dish  yer's  a  sad  world,  Miss  Hel'na." 

Helena  could  think  of  nothing  appropriate  to  say,  but  Lutie 
pursued  the  course  of  her  remarks. 

"I  did  my  duty  by  Jim,  I  .•-ho'  did;  ef  you'd  seen  de  funeril 
dat  I  give  dat  man,  you'd  know  I  didn'  need  terwear  black  to  show 
my  feelin's.  'Twas  jes'  like  a  white  pusson's  funeril,  and  dey 
warn'  no  cheap  fixin's  nuther.  I  lied  to  mortgage  all  m}'  fu'niture 
to  pa}'  for  dat  funeril. ' ' 


io 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  here  that  Lutie,  upon  her  instal- 
lation in  the  cook's  cabin  that  always  figures  in  the  backyards  of 
Alabama,  brought  in  her  train  numerous  articles  of  furniture  of  an 
ornamental  rather  than  useful  appearance,  had  put  up  lace  curtains 
at  the  cabin  windows,  and  had  altogether  adopted  a  rather  elaborate 
scheme  of  decoration  for  her  abode.  Her  piano-lamp  with  its  pur- 
ple shade,  her  highl}^  varnished  "dressin'  table,  "  and  other  articles 
dc  luxe,  she  announced  were  relics  of  the  time  before  she  "broke  up 
house-keepin'.  " 

By  this  time  the  candy  was  ready,  and  Helena  promptly 
decamped  with  hei  sweeties.  Later  in  the  day  she  informed  mother 
that  Lutie  was  a  widow,  and  her  furniture  was  mortgaged,  and 
asked  if  the  gift  of  a  one-legged  doll  could  be  relied  upon  to  soothe 
the  sad  state  of  mind  which  troubles  like*  these  would  naturall)' 
produce.  But  this  idea  was  discourged,  and  jshe  was  further  told 
that  in  future  the  candy  must  be  allowed  to  cook  without  her  personal 
supervision.  Some  days  later  a  stranger  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door, 
inquiring  for  our  pearl  of  price,  and  an  interview  with  him  drove  the 
aforesaid  pearl  to  mother  with  a  piteous  tale  of  woe.  It  seemed 
that  in  her  desire  to  do  the  proper  thing  by  the  dear  departed  Jim, 
she  had  borrowed  mone}'  for  the  funeral  expenses  from  this  man,  on 
the  security  of  her  furniture,  and  on  promising  to  pay  rather  more 
than  thirty  per  cent  interest  a  month.  This  interest  was  now  over- 
due, she  had  no  mone}- — 

''Mis'  Kirkpatrick,  I  don'  know  how  I  gwine  pay  dat  man." 

My  gentle  mother  rose  in  righteous  indignation  at  hearing  of 
such  extortion,  and  proceeded  to  harangue  the  stranger  from  the 
elevation  of  the  back-porch,  while  Lutie  beheld  the  scene  from  a 
safe  distance  and  murmured  a  feeble  second  to  the  most  impressive 
points  of  the  discourse.  The  man,  however,  was  inflexible  in  his 
demands.  So  mother  finally  gave  Lutie  the  money  to  pay  him,  and 
he  left;  and  all  that  afternoon  the  sweet  strains  of  ''I'm  nobod3''s 
darling"  pervaded  the  kitchen,  like  a  paean  of  victory. 

But  two  da5's  later  another  "grinder  of  the  face  of  the  poor" 
turned  up,  and  it  appeared  that  our  peail  had  mortgaged  her  fur- 
niture a  second  time  to  this  new-comer,  and  again  at  a  ruinous  rate 
of  interest.  Mother  lectured  them  both  this  time,  until  the  man 
retired  apparently  abashed,  and  Lutie  sought  the  sanctuary  of  the 
kitchen,  where  she  wept  copiously  into  the  coal-hod,  and  refused 
Helena's  distracted  offers  of  all  her  dolls  and  a  half-interest  in  her 
tric3'cle. 

"If  you  only  wouldn't  cry  quite  so  much,  Lutie!  And  the 
bisque  doll  would  be  almost  new  if  she  had  another  head." 

"Yo'  ma  say  I — I — I  bin  gettin'  money  under  false  pertences, 
she  did;  I  never  made  no  pertences.  In  co'se  I  never  tole  'im  my 
fu'niture  was  mortgaged;    how   yo'    ma  spec'    he  gwine  lend   me. 


money  ef  I  tell  'im  dat?  vShe  didn'  scol'  me  for  mortgagin'  it  to 
de  firs'  man,  she  give  me  money  to  pay  'im;  and  when  I  do  de 
same  thing  agin,  she  say,  I  got  no — no- — moral  sense,  an'  talk  like 
I  done  broke  de  creed  an'  de  whole  catalogue!" 

But  the  final  blow  fell,  when  a  third  creditor  appeared  with  a 
deputy  sheriff,  prepared  to  take  instant  possession  of  Lutie's  per- 
sonal property  to  satisfy  the  holder  of  a  third  lien.  This  was  too 
much.  All  mother's  ideas  of  bringing  I^utie's  erring  mind  into 
straighter  paths  and  of  (possibly  j  evoking  her  moral  sense,  if  she 
had  any,  vanished  at  the  sight  of  a  sheriff's  officer  at  our  front  door. 
She  paid  the  man  what  he  asked,  and  then  walked  straight  out  to 
lyUtie's  cabin,  where  that  dusky  damsel  was  discovered  in  a  state  of 
collapse  upon  the  floor,  clasping  one  leg  of  her  cherished  dressing- 
table,  and  volubly  bewailing  the  sad  pass  to  which  her  too  exten- 
sive financial  operations  had  brought  her. 

"Get  up,  Lutie,"  said  mother,  "and  behave  like  a  reasonable 
creature,  if  you  can." 

"L,or',  Mis'  Kirkpatrick,  all  defu'niture  dat  dat  po' Jim  thought 
was  gwine  ter  be  sech  a  comfort  to  me,  an'  my  lace  curtains — an' 
him  not  dead  more  'n  six  weeks" — 

Second  collapse  of  L,utie. 

It  was  too  much  for  my  gravity,  and  I  retired  behind  the 
chicken-coop,  but  mother  stood  her  ground,  and  bade  the  stricken 
one  arise  and  prepare  to  leave  at  once. 

"But,  Lor'  !  Mis'  Kirkpatrick,  you  say  you  done  paid  de  man, 
an'  ain'  I  gwine  stay  'n'  work  out  dat  money?  I  likes  you,  Mis' 
Kirkpatrick,  'deed  I  does;  you's  a  kind  lady,  a  sho'-nuff  lady,  an' 
I  likes  to  work  for  sho'-nuff  ladies — ain'  you  gwine  let  me  stay?" 

"I  am  going  to  let  you  get  in  the  car  this  minute,  and  go  to 
town  for  a  dray  to  take  away  your  furniture,"  said  mother. 

Third  collapse  of  Lutie. 

But  mother  always  was  too  tender-hearted,  and  she  consoled 
the  discarded  pearl  substantially  enough  to  reinstate  the  accustomed 
smile  on  her  ebony  countenance. 

The  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  softly  glanced  from  the  bra.ss 
knobs  and  abundant  varnish  of  the  much-mortgaged  dre.«sing-table, 
as  Lutie,  mounted  on  a  drayful  of  her  personal  effects,  waved  one 
end  of  a  lace  curtain  in  cheerful  farewell  to  Helena  and  the  one- 
legged  doll,  who  were  watching  her  departure  from  the  back  steps. 

Mother  and  I  in  the  kitchen  faced  a  pile  of  unwashed  dishes, 
and  thought  of  the  last  time  that  we  had  stood  thus. 

"And  now,"  said  Helena,  "who  will  make  me  taffy?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said  mother,  as  she  surveyed  the  fragments 
of  a  Wedgwood  cream-jug  and  one  of  her  new  salad-plates  where 
they  lay  in  the  wood-box,  "we  will  buy  you  Huyler's,  and  it  will 
be  cheap  at  the  price. "  C.  H. ,  'gS. 


If  you  are 

•*■"     looking;  for 


BOOKS 


!E    SURE   TO    GO    TO 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  Books  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  \'ariety  of 

StaQdaiil  WorKs  ^  ^ 
Rare  aqd  Curious  Books 

Books,  in  Fine  Binding. 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

<itani      n^ri  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


r- 


High-Grade 


ootwear 


In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

I  Candy  i 

I  Connoisseurs  \ 

5  fiud  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  < 

I  Whitman's  \ 

I     CHOCOLATES  and  CONFECTIONS  i 

S  Whitman'.s  Instantaneous  Choco-  J 

2     LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  « 

S     licious   and   healthful.       Made  instantly  J 

S     with  boiling  water.  1 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  4 

$         1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  4 


Revised  duty  on 

Precious  Stones 

All  our  precious  stone  importations  for  the 
present  season  were  made  under  the  new 
lower  tariff,  and  have  been  priced  accord- 
ingly. ^<^^^.^.-^^^^ 


J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

Diamond  Merdiants 
Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Importers  of  Art  Objects 

902  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

New  Things... 

HERKOMER'S  Latest  Work,  "  ROSES  " 

Produced  by  his  beautiful  process 

A  companion  to  "  Ivy  "  and  "  Daphne  " 

Mucha's  Exquisite  "  Seasons" 

Sadler's  "  London  to  York  " 

Small  proofs  of  Leighton's  Works,  very 

dainty  and  uncommon 
"  Christ  Stilling  the  "Waters  " 

Many  New  Carbon  Photographs,  New 
Paintings,  and  New  Water  Colors.  The 
Finest  Miniature  Frames  and  Picture 
Frames.  Photographs  mounted,  bound 
and  framed  in  all  ways.    Prices  Moderate. 

Eaiie's  Gaiiiiiliis..  cj;.',» 


DKEKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 


1121  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


RosenjoDt  Qreeoljoiises 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


11  I /^  will  have  on  hand  at  all 
^^"^  times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Huyler's, 
Lowney's  and  Tenny's  confections  ;  it  is 
here  that  one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by 
either  hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always 
on  draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall 
at  2  p.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  WAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stoctc  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

"WHITMAN'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIOIifS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 

W.  H.  RAIVISEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  dsveloped  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALOmG  & 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

-es-Every  requisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF» 
FENCING,  BOATING,   THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  PROS. 

1216  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

New  York  CMcago  Wasliington 


Avil  Printingf  Company 
Pfinters  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  J-J-J-J-^ 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


(^■^•v* 


loe  Greai 


CAKBS  AND  PIMS  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home- Made  Bread.., 


Powell's  Ha3! 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A,  CALLANAN  ^  ^ 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRV  GOODS     NOTIONS,    LA- 
DIES' FURNISHifiSG  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      Alt  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  IV!erion  Ave. 

ES  S.  LYOS^S  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  A  ve  ,  Bryn  Ma  vvr,  Pa. 

I^ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  "Will 
^^  trade  yotir  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'93  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.     fi^°Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  «?t  .^ 
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The  Greek  Grind. 

(With  apologies  to  Byron.) 

College  maiden  was  .so  "smart," 
Knew  most  everything  b}'  heart. 
Though  a  freshman  green  and  small, 
Baby  Greek  did  not  appall 
Her,  who  all  declensions  knew — 
-o/'j,  TzoAAou,  -o//a},  zoA'j. 

Hear  ye  then  this  tale  of  woe, 
Of  a  maiden  long  ago: 
How  she'd  dig  and  dig  all  night. 
Go  to  bed  when  it  was  light; 
She  who  all  declensions  knew — 
rruA'j^  -o/Mrj,  -oAAw,  -oA'j. 

To  a  party  ne'er  she  went; 
Studying,  day  and  night  she  .spent, 
Grinding  Greek  b}-  wisdom's  light, 
Sharp'ning  intellect,  so  bright. 
She  who  all  declensions  knew — 
-o/l»,  ~oAAo~J,  -OAAw^  t.o'A'j. 

College  maiden,  she  is  gone! — 

Once  a  student,  now  a  stone, 

Grinding  as  she  ever  ground- — 

Knives  'stead  Greek,  the  whole  j^ear  round. 

She  who  all  declensions  knew  — 

-O/'J,  'OAAoh,  -OAAW,   -OA'J. 


J.   K.,  1900. 


The   Bryn   Mawr  Club. 


The  Bryn  Mawr  Club  holds  its  meetings  in  a  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  building  at  105  East  Seventeenth  street,  just  off  Union 
Square.  These  tea-meetings  are  to  be  held  once  a  week  throughout 
the  winter,  for  the  month  of  November,  on  Mondays ;  but  the  room 
is  open  to  club  members  everj'  da}'  and  all  da3^  A  modest  stock  of 
provisions  is  kept  read)'  for  use,  and  it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  a 
member  to  lunch,  rest,  or  even  spend  the  night  in  the  club-room. 

The  meetings  thus  far  have  been  well  attended  in  spite  of  the 
fact    that    every   Monday^  has    been    cold    and   rainy.      The   large 


majority  of  members  from  the  class  of  '97,  together  with  those 
articles  of  furniture  brought  from  '97's  rooms  at  Bryn  Mawr,  give 
the  air  of  a  Pembroke  afternoon  tea  of  last  year. 

On  two  Mondays  the  New  York  election  almost  crowded  Bryn 
Mawr  proper  out  of  the  conversation,  but  since  November  2d,  when 
Tammany  scored  its  victory,  Bryn  Mawr  news  has  been  exchanged  at 
the  fastest  possible  rate  from  the  arrival  of  the  finst  two  members 
until  the  departure  of  the  last. 

This  week  the  "Philistine"  (to  which  and  the  Outlook  the 
club  is  a  proud  subscriber)  was  eagerly  read  and  frankly  discussed. 
A  program  of  the  freshman  play  called  forth  queries  concerning 
sisters  still  at  Bryn  Mawr;  and  a  visiting  undergraduate  was  bCvSet 
with  demands  for  college  gossip  of  all  kinds. 

Bryn  Mawr  girls  visiting  in  New  York  have  already  fallen  into 
the  way  of  attending  tea-meetings  and  through  them,  as  well  as 
through  its  regular  members,  the  club  hopes  to  keep  close  to  college 
life. 

M.  P.,  '97. 

Where  Will  it  End  ? 

Our  grandames'  educations  were  with  the  distaff  and  the  needle; 
ours  are  with  the  lexicon  and  the  microscope  We  hear  that  each 
age  grows  wiser,  each  generation  more  independent.  A  hundred 
years  ago  woman's  voice  was  never  heard  except  in  household 
commands  or  conversation;  to-day  it  resounds  in  the  lecture  halls 
or  on  the  political  platform.  "Oh,  yes,"  we  say,  "this  is  an  age  of 
progress;  science,  theology,  and  the  arts  have  joined  hands  in  the 
grand  cause  of  liberating  woman  from  the  fetters  which  have  bound 
her  for  centuries.  Everything  lies  open  before  her;  the  stately 
portals  of  art  have  long  since  yielded  to  her  demands;  the  clanging 
gates  of  the  business  and  professional  world  have  swung  back  at  her 
approach ;  and  now  the  long  locked  door  of  theology  has  turned  on 
its  rusty  hinges  to  let  her  enter  in.  The  goddess  of  wisdom  lifts 
her  hand  and  points  out  to  her  daughters  the  way  of  light  and  learn- 
ing; the  goddess  of  liberty  waves  her  torch  toward  the  paths  of 
freedom  and  independence.  Surely  the  woman  of  to-day  begins  her 
career  fullv  emancipated,  tied  to  no  5ervile  customs  or  ridiculous 
fashions;  she  may  follow  whither  she  will  or  what  she  will;  her  own 
opinion  is  sufficient,  her  own  ideas  are  supreme."  But  does  this 
unrestricted  creature  look  for  no  example,  follow  no  precept,  cringe 
to  no  sovereign?  Alas!  yes.  Behold  how  carefully  she  watches 
every  move,  turns  at  every  step,  yields  to  everj' caprice  of  "Dress.  " 
One  season  her  skirt  is  long  and  sweeping  and  trimmed  with 
innumerable  ruffles,  the  next  it  is  straight  and  narrow  and  devoid 


of  any  ornamentation;  to-day  she  wears  a  plain  serge  jacket  for 
tennis,  to-morrow  she  appears  in  a  pink  broadcloth  golf  coat;  once 
her  collars  were  broad  and  fiat  with  loose  ties,  now  they  are  high 
and  stiff  with  straight  bows.  And  thus  it  goes  on.  Where  will  it 
end?  Will  the  ingenuity  of  "Dress"  never  wear  out;  will  .<^he  keep 
on  inventing  new  fashions  and  cleverly  combining  old ;  will  she 
always  have  all  womankind  obeying  her  every  whim;  will  she  take 
them  from  modest  low-cut  gowns  back  to  Elizabethan  ruffs  and 
bodices;  will  she  lead  them  from  simole  modes  of  hair-dressing  back 
to  the  tower  headdress  of  Queen  Anne?  Indeed  we  cannot  tell,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  whither  she  goes  the  world  of  women 
will  follow. 

M.  E.  G.,  '99. 


The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School  stood  in  the  park  one  day, 
talking  to  Elsie  Merlin,  his  favorite  among  all  his  young  friends. 
Elsie  was  on  horseback,  just  returning  from  her  dail}^  ride  through 
the  park,  and  her  cheeks  were  glowing  from  the  exercise  and  from 
the  quaintly  gallant  compliments  of  the  old  gentleman.  He  stood 
there  in  his  black  Prince  Albert  coat,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
as  he  always  did  when  he  talked  to  women,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  was.  It  was  a  bleak  March  day  and  the  wind  blew  fiercely, 
tossing  his  long  white  hair  about  his  face.  He  was  well  built  and 
would  have  been  tall  if  he  had  stood  erect,  but  he  habitually  stooped, 
holding  his  head  forward  a  little  in  order  to  hear  what  was  said 
to  him.  When  he  spoke  to  Elsie  in  his  soft,  indistinct  voice, 
almost  feminine  in  its  gentleness,  his  hands  fluttered  nervously 
about,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  coat  or  stroking  his  patri- 
archal white  beard.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  had  great  sorrows 
in  his  life,  for  his  eyes,  small  and  deep-set,  were  restless,  and  his 
gentle  face,  framed  in  its  halo  of  white  hair,  showed  in  repose 
pathetic  lines  which  his  animation  hid.  Elsie  sometimes  wondered 
if  the  story  of  his  misfortunes  in  speculation  and  of  his  wife's  deser- 
tion were  true;  and  she  felt  sorry  that  the  beautiful  daughter  about 
whom  he  had  spoken  so  often  and  so  fondly,  had  died  while  he  was 
far  away  from  her.  He  was  telling  now  of  a  protege  of  his,  a  little 
blind  girl  whom  he  was  trying  to  help  into  a  school,  and  whom  he 
wanted  Elsie  to  meet,  he  said.  Then,  patting  her  horse's  head  as 
he  turned  to  go,  he  made  a  little  joke  at  which  they  both  laughed 
merrily,  she  in  her  clear  treble,  and  he  with  bursts  of  tremulous 
appreciative  laughter,  for  he  was  as  fond  of  fun  as  a  child. 

A.  P.   G. 


Before  the   History  Quiz. 

Eleven-fifteen,  the  day  of  the  first  quiz  of  the  year,  and 
the  hall  before  the  History-room  in  commotion,  the  centre  where 
currents  fused,  tremulous  with  waving  gowns,  shrilly  vocal  with 
the  buzz  of  voices.  Streams  of  students  from  the  three  floors  met 
and  broke  in  the  whirlpool,  the  shifting  mass,  whose  inarticulate 
whir  was  cut  now  and  then  by  a  nervous  laugh  or  a  snatch  of  con- 
versation, while  the  rapid,  irregular  tramp  of  girls  hurrying 
through  the  chapel  increased  the  effect  of  bustle,  anxiety  and  noise. 
Gray  light  fell  coldly  on  the  busts  in  the  corners,  the  cheerful  yellow 
wood-work  looked  as  sallow  as  the  freshmen  who  had  sat  up  all 
night.  Students  who  did  not  take  History  separated  themselves 
from  the  confusion  with  pity  or  superiority  as  the  case  might  be;  a 
senior  in  a  ragged  gown,  bound  for  occult  rites  in  lofty  seminars, 
made  her  way  through  the  block  as  best  she  could,  running  thank- 
fully up  the  third-floor  staircase,  with  a  glance  three  j^ears  back, 
and  disappearing  in  the  hall  above  after  a  nod  to  two  care-free 
graduates  who,  with  no  eleven-fifteen  lecture,  could  swing  a  foot  or 
twirl  an  idle  pencil,  sitting  in  the  window  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs 
to  watch  the  anxious  crowd  below.  Skirts  rustled,  voices  babbled. 
Two  or  three  juniors,  somewhat  nervous  but  self-possessed,  stood  in 
a  corner  indifferent;  a  group  of  heavy-eyed  sophomores  compared 
notes  on  dates,  and  a  trembling  freshman,  hair  braided,  without 
womanly  length  of  skirt,  leafed  over  a  notebook  hastily,  her  gay 
red  velvet  collar  incongruous  with  white  cheeks  and  twitching 
fingers.  The  crowd  began  to  thin  and  lessened  rapidly,  two  grave 
professors,  one  with  papers,  appearing  on  its  skirts,  and  the  stu- 
dents huddling  into  their  places.  A  late  comer,  breathless,  with 
flying  hair,  rushed  up  the  steps,  leaving  inefTectual  tabulations 
behind  her  on  the  floor,  and  the  door  closed  on  the  silent  hall, 
where  the  soft-footed  janitor  walked  lightly. 


A  Skirmish. 

The  following  story  is  told'of  a  well-known  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  during  the  recent  political  campaign  in  New  York.  Being 
a  strong  Low  partisan,  she  undertook  some  canvassing  for  that  can- 
didate. Entering  a  small  down-town  drug  store,  she  began  in  her 
most  impressive  manner: 

'' Of  course,  you're  going  to  vote  for  Eow?"  But  the  reply 
was  quite  as  impressive: 

"Of  course  we  ain't.  We  vote  for  Tracy.  Now  just  git  right 
out!"  and  she  fled. 

Truly  the  educated  classes  can  not  manage  the  gas-house 
district. 


Monsieur  P- 


The  steps  of  the  French  master  were  slow.  His  head  was  set 
far  down  between  his  shoulders — whether  by  age  or  nature  it  is  hard 
to  say.  He  wore  a  long-haired  wig  that  had  grown  quite  green 
with  age.  From  one  bare  spot  about  the  crown  of  the  head  the  hair 
radiated  in  all  directions  as  the  petals  of  a  sunflower  radiate  from 
the  brown  centre.  The  old  man  wore  a  felt  hat  with  a  wide  brim. 
He  was  dressed  throughout  in  black.  His  trousers  had  never  been 
"creased,"  and  the}'  had  never  been  long  enough  to  conceal  a  pair 
of  striped  stockings,  visible  above  his  heavy  old-fashioned  boots. 
He  used  a  walking-stick  with  a  large  head.  In  warm  weather  he 
carried  a  huge  palm-leaf  fan.  Why  he  carried  it  is  not  clear,  for 
during  his  lessons  it  was  left  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  and  stick, 
and  as  he  walked  in  the  street  he  twirled  it  in  his  fingers. 

On  the  street  he  frequently  paused  and  looked  up  and  down. 
Sometimes  he«(WOuld  stop  and  apparently  gaze  at  something  far 
above  him.  He  would  stand  thus,  looking  at  nothing,  for  five 
minutes.  Often  a  crowd  would  gather  about  him  to  see  what  was  so 
absorbing.  Then  the  old  man  would  walk  away  chuckling  to  himself. 

"Such  is  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  "  he  would  exclaim  in  his 
native  tongue.  "Men  laugh  at  the  stupidity  of  mice,  but  they  fall 
into  traps  as  easily  as  the  objects  of  their  scorn." 

One  day  during  a  lesson,  a  storm  came  up.     Monsieur  P 

looked  out  of  the  window. 

' '  It  rains  hard, "  he  said. 

.He  sat  on  one  side  of  the  chimney-piece  in  an  arm-chair.  His 
pupil  sat  on  the  other  side  upon  a  stool,  her  hands  clasped  on  her 
knees.     The  lesson  was  over. 

"I  must  go,"  said  the  professor. 

"No,  no,  monsieur!  You  cannot  go  out  in  such  a  storm.  See 
the  sheets  of  rain,"  cried  the  girl. 

Monsieur  P nodded  his  head. 

"I  should  get  very  wet.     I  will  wait." 

"When  did  you  come  from  France,  Monsieur  P ?" 

"I  have  crossed  the  ocean  eleven  times,  Mademoiselle. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  the  first  time!" 

The  professor  settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his  chair. 
His  green  wig  came  far  over  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  like 
active  black  beads,  and  wrinkles  came  out  from  them  as  twigs  come 
out  from  a  branch.     His  eyebrows  were  long;  one  was  high  up,  the 

other  was  low ;  each  formed  a  compound  curve.     Monsieur  P 

had  the  appearance  of  having  one  eye  always  cocked. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  His  accent  was  foreign.  "My 
father  was  a  wine  merchant.     He  had  a  good  business  and  we  had 


plenty.  You  call  it  rich,  do  3'ou  not?  We  lived  in  Paris.  I  had 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  when  I  was  twenty-one  my  father  died. 
Then  my  brothers  and  I  took  up  his  work.  But  an  Englishman 
came  who  told  me  much  of  London  and  said  I  must  come  therewith 
my  wine  hoUvSe.  I  thought  I  should  get  much  money,  so  I  con- 
sented to  his  plans.  He  went  away  with  all  my  property,  but  he 
sent  me  no  returns,  and  I  had  to  go  to  England.  He  had  my  money 
no  more,  he  said.  I  had  boasted  to  my  friends  that  when  I  came 
back  I  should  have  to  work  no  more.  I  was  ashamed  to  return 
poor.  I  was  told  that  I  could  get  very  rich  in  America.  So  I  came 
to  this  country.  We  were  three  months  on  the  sea.  It  was  in 
1862.  You  had  war  going  on  then  and  we  had  much  trouble  to  get 
here.  I  came  to  Newark,  where  I  worked  in  a  factory.  Uniforms 
were  made  there.     A  French  lady  got  me  the  place. 

"I  could  say  but  little  English.  I  carried  a  dictionary  and 
wrote  what  I  could  not  speak. 

"While  I  was  in  Newark  I  invented  a  knapsack.  I  made 
much  money  for  that. 

"Then  I  went  to  Chicago  and  taught  in  a  young  ladies'  school. 
After  a  time  I  leased  some  ground  and  built  me  a  high  building.  I 
did  not  have  to  work  any  more.  But  then  came  the  fire,  and  in  one 
little  night  I  lost  everything  but  a  ticket  to  Newark  and  fifty  cents. 
When  I  went  to  bed  I  was  rich;  when  I  awoke  I  was  poor. 

"I  got  in  the  train  to  go  to  Newark.  When  I  reached  this  city 
I  thought  it  was  pretty  and  clean.  I  got  off  and  have  been  here 
ever  since — twenty-five  years. 

"I  am  no  more  rich,  but  I  have  all  I  need.  I  have  given 
lessons  since  I  came.  My  pupils  have  come  to  me.  I  have  never 
asked  for  one.  When  they  do  not  come  I  eat  less  and  do  not  get 
new  clothes.  But  now  I  have  more  than  I  can  teach.  I  have  taught 
the  daughters  of  five  governors  of  this  state.  One  of  these  was 
afterward  the  daughter  of  the  president." 

"And  you  go  back  to  France  often?" 

"Yes.     I  shall  soon  go  again.  " 

The  rain  came  down  quietly  now.      Monsieur  P went  down 

the  street  under  a  large  cotton  umbrella.  He  carried  the  string 
that  tied  it  in  his  hand. 

"Yes,  I  mu.st  go  back  soon,"  he  murmured.  ''It  costs  much, 
but  France  is  my  country." 

G.  L.  J.,  1900. 

Overheard  at  the  Game. 

She. — And  is  he  really  under  all  those  men?  Then  I'm  sure  he 
must  be  killed.  Why  do  they  make  such  a  noise  when  that  man 
falls  down?     Why  didn't  he  kick  the  ball  straight?     What's  that 


man  with  a  pail  of  water  doing  on  the  field?  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  the 
people  wouldn't  stand  up  in  front  of  me,  I  can't  see.  I  used  to 
know  the  man  who's  leading  the  cheering,  isn't  he  good-looking! 
Why,  they're  carrying  that  man  off  the  field;  poor  fellow,  I  hope 
he's  not  hurt  badly;  but  I  wish  they  wouldn't  take  such  a  long 
time  to  get  started  again.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is  with  the 
blue  and  red  jersey  on;  he  has  lovel}'  curly  hair.  He's  on  the 
wrong  side,  you  say;  oh,  is  he?  I  thought  red  was  a  Harvard 
color.  Why  is  everyone  3'elling,  "Yale"?  No,  thank  you  I  don't 
care  to  keep  my  program.  It  was  awfull}'  good  of  you  to  bring  me; 
— I've  had  a  splendid  time,  and  I  do  understand  the  game  ever  so 
much  better  than  I  did  last  year. 

Street  boy. — Ivady,  tell  us  which  wa7i. 

She. — What  is  it?  Oh,  Harvard  won,  of  course,  didn't  it,  Mr. 
Smith  ?  

The  Poet  Thinking  of  the  Critics. 

Only  with  the  critic  sour 
Comes  a  limit  to  m}'  power. 
Yet,  O  goddess,  your  last  flower 
Now  cast  upon  ni}"  hearse ! 

There  is  now  no  need  of  me 
To  turn  words  to  poetry. 
How  poetical  is  he, 
The  critic  who's  a-verse! 


A  Warning  to  Lovers  of  "Alice." 

We  all  know  and  love  "Alice  in  Wonderland;"  we  have  read 
it,  we  have  acted  it,  and  better  still,  we  have  seen  it  acted;  we  have 
quoted  it,  when  occasion  offered ;  we  have  smiled  approvingh'  on  our 
friends  when  they  have  quoted.  We  have  surel}'  never  noticed  in 
ourselves  or  attributed  to  them,  for  such  a  proceeding,  motives  other 
than  the  most  innocent.  But,  friends,  beware!  Trust  not!  Be 
not  deceived.  Innocent  as  j'ou  may  feel  5'ourselves  of  any  evil 
intentions,  there  are  people  in  this  world  base  enough  to  construe 
these  motives  falsel3\ 

A  number  of  young  people — and  what  I  shall  tell  3'ou  now  is 
true — gave  a  surprise  partj'  one  evening  to  a  young  woman  of  their 
acquaintance.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  they  played  cards — the 
intellectual  game  of  hearts,  I  believe.  Some  onecasuall}'  remarked, 
"Now  if  you're  ready,  we  shall  begin  to  play." 


O  uiipropitiou.s  moment !  O  unhappy  day !  There  was  a 
maiden  in  that  company  who  loved  her  "Alice."  Visions  of  "the 
walrus  and  the  carpenter"  rose  up  before  her,  and  almost  mechani- 
cally she  cried,  "Now  if  you're  ready,  oysters  dear,  we  shall  begin 
to  feed!" 

Immediately  and  precipitately  the  hostess  left  the  room.  She 
entered  it  again  with  plates  and  napkins.      This  is  my  tale  of  woe. 

'    F.  B.  W. 

The  Stevenson  Memorial. 

The  editor  of  the  Lantern  has  handed  over  to  the  "Philistine" 
the  following  communication  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  students  among  whom  a  sincere  admiration  of  Stevenson  exists: 

Stevenson  Memorial,  American  Committee, 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  November  10,   '97. 
Editor  the  Lantern,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dear  Madam: — We  are  trying  to  reach  the  lovers  of  Stevenson  in  this 
country  and  Canada  who  would  care  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  him  in  Edinburgh. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  right  people  and  in  the  younger  genera- 
Lion  impossible,  except  through  the  aid  of  the  college  papers  and  magazines. 
It  will  be  a  great  favor  to  the  committee  if  you  will  print  in  your  columns 
the  enclosed  circular  and  make  editorial  mention  of  it.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  care  for  circulars  or  further  information,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

Thanking  you  very  cordially  in  advance  for  your  interest  in  this  matter, 

I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charees  Fairchild, 

Chairman. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  in  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh  a  memorial 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  a  committee  of  his  Scotch  and  English 
admirers  and  friends,  headed  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  having  among  its 
number  those  as  near  to  Stevenson  as  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, and  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  has  been  already  formed  to  carry  out  the  project. 
But  Stevenson  is  nowhere  held  in  greater  admiration  or  affection  than  in 
America,  and  it  seems  certain  that  many  of  his  American  readers  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  Many  of 
them  have  felt  through  his  books  the  vital  and  stimulating  personality  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  recent  English  literature;  and 
the  idea  of  this  memorial  has  appealed  to  them  with  an  unusual  force. 

With  the  authority  of  the  English  organization  an  American  Committee 
has  been  formed,  which  asks  American  readers  and  admirers  of  Stevenson  to 
contribute  to  the  work.  The  memorial  is  to  take  the  shape  of  a  "statue,  bust, 
or  medallion  with  such  architectural  or  sculpturesque  accompaniment  as  maj' 
be  desirable, ' '  and  the  character  of  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  ensures 
its  dignity  and  fitness. 

Subscriptions  of  whatever  amount  will  be  received  for  the  American 
Committee  by  the  undersigned,  its  chairman,  and  receipts  returned  in  the 


lO 

name  of  the  committee.  To  the  subscribers  of  sums  of  Si 0.00  and  upward 
there  will  be  sent  by  the  American  Committee,  as  a  memorial  of  participa- 
tion in  the  undertaking,  a  special  edition,  printea  for  the  committee,  of 
Stevenson's  ^'TBs  Triplex,"  bearing  the  subscriber's  name  and  having  as  its 
frontispiece  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  by  John  S.  Sargent.  It  need  hardly 
oe  said  that  this  edition  will  not  be  otherwise  obtainable. 

Charles  Fairchild, 

Chairman. 


A  Neglected  Masterpiece. 

The  search  for  something  typical  and  distinctive  in  American 
literature,  for  something  that  may  create  an  American  novel 
worthy  to  proclaim  its  independence  of  European  prejudices  and 
conventions,  has  long  disturbed  the  souls  of  many  critics  to  whom 
constant  imitation  of  English  models  has  seemed  neither  dignified 
nor  seemly.  Still  it  has  not  been  their  good  fortune  to  decide  on 
any  one  waiter  to  whose  work  they  wish  to  give  unreservedly — and 
not  invidiousl}' — the  adjective  American.  Some  of  them  support 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Howells'  remarkably  unremarkable  people;  others 
dwell  on  the  merits  of  Miss  Wilkins'  sad-colored  New  Englanders; 
others  again  proclaim  the  charms  of  Mr.  Harte's  wild  and  woolly 
Westerners,  and  so  on  through  all  the  long  list  of  rising,  or  more  or 
less  risen,  American  novelists.  But  no  one  of  these  authors  has 
been  generally  accepted  to  fill  the  long-felt  want.  Perhaps  a  skill- 
ful conglomeration  of  their  distinguishing  qualities  might  furnish 
the  desired  result,  but  viewed  as  individuals  they  are  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  the  situation.  It  has  remained  for  the  present  writer 
to  advance  a  worthier  claim — that  of  Daniel  Jackson,  Jr.,  author  of 
the  neglected  masterpiece,  Alonzo  and  Melissa,  or  the  ''Unfeeling 
Father— an  American  Tale  " — published  in  Brattleboro,  in  1824. 

Style,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing  in  literature,  and  it  is  for 
style  that  D.  Jackson,  Jr.,  is  especially  remarkable,  his  plot  being 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence  on  most  occasions  and  by  its  pain- 
ful slenderness  when  present.  But  his  descriptions!  There  he  is 
indeed  unapproachable.  We  can  heartily  commend  to  the  prayerful 
consideration  of  our  new  school  of  essayists  and  emotionists  passa- 
ges like  the  following:  "It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn  and  a 
yellow  hue  was  spread  over  the  lading  charms  of  nature.  The  with- 
ering forest  began  to  shed  its  decaying  foliage,  which  the  light 
gales  pursued  along  the  russet  fields.  The  glassy  surface  of  the 
sound  glittered  to  the  sun's  departing  ray.  The  solemn  herds 
lowed  in  monotonousness.  The  autumnal  insects  in  sympathetic 
waftings  plaintively  predicted  their  approaching  fate."  And  again: 
"Amidst  a  cluster  of  locusts  and  weeping  willows  rose  the  spire  of 
the  church  in  the  ungarnished  decency  of  Sunday  neatness." 

The  dialogue  is  as  masterly  as  the  description  and  in  an  entirely 
different  way.     I^isten  to  this  fragment  of  a  conversation,   at  the 


same  time  picturing  Alonzo  and  his  beloved  ensconced  upon  a  hill- 
top at  sunset  looking  out  over  the  "variegated  landscape,"  and 
observe  the  admirable  realism  with  which  the  absence  and  confusion 
of  the  lover  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  pensive  and  senti- 
mental self-possession  of  the  loved  one : — 

''  Al. — Melissa.      [A  pause  ensued.] 

Mel. — See  that  ship,  Alonzo,  coming  up  the  sound;  how  she 
ploughs  through  the  white  foam,  while  the  breezes  flutter  among 
the  sails,  varying  with  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

AL  — Yes,  it  is  almost  down. 

Mel. — What  is  almost  down? 

Al. — The  sun.-     Were  you  not  speaking  of  the  sun,  Madam? 

Afel. — Your  mind  is  absent,  Alonzo;  I  was  speaking  of  yonder 
ship. 

Al.  — ^I  beg  pardon,  Madam.  O  yes — the  ship — it — bounds  with 
rapid  motion  over  the  waves — " 

Could  Mr.  Howells  himself  do  more? 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  point  out  in  detail  the  heights  of 
emotion,  poetry,  pathos,  and  morality  to  which  this  noble  work 
ascends  while  strictly  holding  to  the  promise  made  in  its  preface  to 
furnish  no  "indecorous  stimulants"  or  "unmeaning  and  inexpli- 
cated  incidents. "  It  is  our  purpose  here  but  to  call  attention  to  its 
merits  in  order  that  they  may  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  we  shall 
be  grieved  and  surprised  if,  after  such  scrutiny,  any  one  fails  to 
agree  in  our  deliberately  formed  opinion  that  here  in  the  long- 
neglected  Alonzo , and  Melissa  is  to  be  found  the  little  seed  which 
with  cultivation  and  care  may  grow  into  the  critic's  dream — the 
truly  American  novel. 


^looking  for     UOvllV 


If  you  are 

looking  for 

BE    SURE    TO    GO    TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  Dook^  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of 

Staqilanl  WorKs  ^  ^ 
Bare  and  Curious  Books 

Books  in  Fine  Binding. 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

1*1        ■"""  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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High-Grade 

ootwear 


In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

I  Candy  I 

f  Connoisseurs  | 

2  find  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  J 

I  Whitman's  \ 

\     CliOGOLgTES  and  confectiohs  I 

S  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Choco-  S 

2     LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  # 

5     licious   and   healthful.       Made  instantly  5 

S     with  boiling  water.  S 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  | 

I         1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


Revised  duty  on 

Precious  Stones 

All  our  precious  stone  importations  for  the 
present  season  were  made  under  the  new 
lower  tariff,  and  have  been  priced  accord- 
ingly. ^J«,^=^^je^jtjt 


J,  E.  CaldweU  &  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants 
Jewelers 
Silversmiths 
Importers  of  Art  Objects 

902  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Among  the  Novelties 
are  Pictures  of 

"LADY  MOON,"  by  Lauder 
Sadler's  "LONDON  TO  YORK" 
Bouguereau's  "Little  Scholar" 
Haquette's  "Day  After  the  Storm" 
Rosa  Bonheur's  "Sheep  Resting" 
"FLORA,"  by  Elizabeth  Lourel 

And  many  small  Facsimiles, 
Etchings,  Carbons,  Reproduc- 
tions,   Water  Colors,   Oil 
Paintings,  etc. 

EirlBS'  BalWis  a,r.,s. 


DREKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 


II2I  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


Roserooot  Greeoboiises 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


will  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  conipounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  WAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Riblions,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAH'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Auenue,  west  of  Station 


W.  H.  RAMSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Peed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


A.  G.  SPALOmG  &  BROS. 

..  Ath/efic  Outfitters... 

-e^-Every  re^nisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,  BOATING,   THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

1216  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

New  York  Chicago  "Washington 


Avil  Pfintingf  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers    > 
3943-49   Market   Street 
Philadelphia  ^j^^^^ 


JOHN   HARRISON. 


^•(^^* 


lee  GreeiB 
onfeGiiongii.. 

CAK^S  AND  PmS  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Hoiue-Made  Bread... 


Ageat  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  ^  S 

BRTN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS,   NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merion  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  Will 
^^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.     B®°Send  for  Catalogue.  ,fi  ^  ^ 
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Vacation  is  Coming ! 

The  very  word  vacation  puts  a  spring  in  the  step  and  a  light 
in  the  eye  of  every  student  from  the  grads  to  the  freshmen.  It 
means  most  to  those  who  come  from  far  away,  and  who  are  going 
home  for  the  first  time  since  September.  The  days  between  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  vacations  fly  by,  hastened  by  such 
reckonings  as:  "Two  weeks  from  to-day,  we  start!'  "Onl}'  one 
more  Sunday  in  college!"  "B}^  this  time  next  week,  I  shall  be 
home!"  In  the  last  week  comes  the  excitement  of  buying  tickets, 
engaging  sections,  packing  trunks.  This  excitement  is  increased 
by  letters  and  invitations  from  home  prophesying  joys  to  come. 
And  so  we  all  set  off  in  the  true  vacation  spirit. 

For  the  Christmas  vacation  is  different  from  every  other  vacation. 
Our  appetite  has  been  whetted  by  the  Thanksgiving  holidays;  it 
is  long  enough  for  us  to  get  used  to  being  at  home,  and  short 
enough  to  keep  us  from  being  even  in  the  slightest  degree  home- 
sick for  Bryn  Mawr  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  vacation.  Moreover,  there  is  in  each  mind  the  shadow  of 
coming  Midyears;  and,  (the  result  of  this  shadow)  the  determina- 
tion to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  now  to  make  up  for  the  cram 
which  is  the  next  event  in  the  course  of  college  life. 

A  Merry  Christmas,  then,  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  to  all  from 
the  Philistine!  I,eave  your  English  Private  Reading  list,  and 
your  History'  notes  locked  up  in  your  lower  desk  drawer  and 
hasten  away  to  enjoy  the  holiday  season  and  to  come  back  stronger 
in  mind  and  body  for  your  well-earned  rest ! 


The  "Christkindle." 

It  was  in  the  great  bleak  Alps.  Now  that  winter  had  come, 
Christel  lived  with  her  old  grandmother  in  the  neat  little  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  hugest  of  the  huge  mountains  that  guard  the  hamlet 
in  the  valle}'.  Higher  up  on  the  mountain  lived  Hansel,  all  alone — 
and  when  Christel  looked  out  of  the  window  at  night  she  could  see 
the  light  of  his  jBre  shining  out  on  the  snow.  Not  that  she  ever 
did  look  out,  but  if  she  had,  she  would  have  seen  it. 

To-night — it  was  Christmas  eve — she  was  sitting  as  usual  with 
her  grandmother,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair;  but  somehow 
it  seemed  particularly-  lonely.  The  quiet  was  oppressive;  there 
was  not  a  sound  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  and  an  occasional 
snore  from  the  old  woman.  Something  evidentl}'  troubled  Christel, 
for  everj'  little  while  she  would  let  her  crocheting  fall  into  her  lap 
as  she  stared  vacantly  at  the  sand-scrubbed  floor  or  out  into  the 
dark  night.  Finalh'  la^'ing  down  her  work,  she  tip-toed  softly 
across  to  the  large  chest  in  the  corner  and  took  out  a  Bible ;  not  the 
great  old  one  with  the  worn,  3-ellow  pages,  but  a  little  one.  Hansel 
had  given  it  to  her  when  she  had  gone  away  for  the  summer  with 
the  other  women  to  take  the  cows  up  to  the  Aim  to  pasture.  The 
little  volume  had  never  been  opened  and  was  lying  neglected  in  the 
corner  of  the  chest.  Christel  turned  over  the  pages  and  stared 
absent-mindedl}'  at  the  words  The  careless  Christel  was  not 
herself  to-night.  Something  vSoftened  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
sight  of  the  little  hut,  so  lonely  way  up  on  the  mountain  side,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance  of  other  Christmases  long  ago 
when  the  "Christkindle"  used  to  come  to  Hansel  and  her  together. 
There  was  some  regret  in  her  meditations,  and  something  ehe 
besides.  Poor  Hansel,  his  first  Christmas  all  alone! — he  had  buried 
mother  and  sister  in  the  last  year.  Christel  had  made  a  plan. 
Quickly  she  brought  out  a  large  pair  of  knitted  gloves,  caiefully 
laid  aside  to  be  sold  when  she  next  should  go  down  into  the  little 
village,  and  wrapped  them  into  a  scarf  together  with  some  of  the 
fragrant  "L,ebkuchen"  from  the  large  stone  jar.  Taking  the  bundle 
on  her  arm,  and  a  shawl  from  the  hook  b}'  the  door,  she  stole  out 
into  the  night.  With  light  step  she  hurried  over  the  crusted  snow^ 
to  Hansel's  dwelling.  Peeping  in  through  the  half-frosted  window 
she  saw  him  sitting  by  his  fire,  asleep.  The  Bible  he  had  been 
reading  had  slid  ofT  his  knees  to  the  floor,  and  on  the  open  pages 
lay  a  little  faded  book-mark  Christel  had  given  him  5'ears  ago. 

Gently  she  raised  the  window  and  quickly  dropping  the  bundle 
inside  turned  to  go,  for  she  heard  Hansel  start  as  the  window  fell. 
As  she  hurried  home  she  thought  that  a  light  was  suddenly  thrown 


out  on  the  snow  around  her.      Probably  Hansel  had  awakened  and 
had  come  to  the  door  to  discover  the  "  Christkindle  ." 

The  next  day,  Christmas,  Christel  and  her  grandmother  were 
not  alone  and  silent  through  the  long  hours  of  the  December  after- 
noon. 


Comparison  (in  the  Form  of  a  Dialogue )  between  the  Heroines 
of  Northanger  Abbey  and  Wuthering  Heights. 

[Scene,  the  streets  of  Bath. — On  a  corner  stands  Catherine  Earnshaw.  She 
is  dressed  in  a  plaid  silk  gown,  and  wears  a  broad  brimmed  hat  fastened  with 
ribbons  under  her  chin.  By  the  frequency  with  which  she  trips  on  her  skirt, 
and  the  absent-minded  way  in  which  she  endeavors  to  put  her  hands  in  her 
pockets  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  she  is  accustomed  to  a  highland  costume. 
Near  her  cowers  a  large  and  ferocious  hound,  wearing  an  haljitually  anxious 
expression.  Presently  Katharine  Moreland  approaches,  simply  dressed  in 
white 'awn  and  ruffles;  she  casts  hasty  glances  over  her  shoulder  at  two  young 
men  who  are  disappearing  in  an  opposite  direction.] 

"There  they  go,  and  I  shall  not  see  them  again  until  this 
evening,  at  the  assembly;  and  not  even  then,  unless  I  run  after 
them  and  seize  Mr.  Tilney  by  the  coat  as  I  have  had  to  do  so  often. 
He  is  always  polite,  but  he  makes  no  advances;  I  cannot  under- 
stand it."  [She  runs  into  Catherine  Earnshaw,  who  reduces  her  to 
a  state  of  coma  by  a  scowl.]  '  'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  did  not  see 
you!" 

"Of  all  the  clumsy  creatures  I  ever  knew!  why  don't  you  look 
where  you  are  going?     Staring  behind  you  !' ' 

'  'I  was  only  looking  back  after  Henry  Tilney.  He  asked  me  to 
go  for  a  country  walk  with  his  sister  and  himself;  he  is  so  kind — " 

"His  sister f  Wh}'  don't  you  take  mamma  and  auntie  and  the 
whole  family?" 

"Why—" 

' '  And  for  a  walk,  indeed  !  He  should  order  a  coach  and  give  you 
a  drive  with  a  good  dinner  at  the  end  of  it !  Kind  ?  He  impresses 
me  as  desirous  of  doing  things  on  the  cheap. ' ' 

"How  can  you  say  so?  I  am  sure  he  is  a  most  delightful 
young  man,  and  says  the  wittiest  things.  It  is  so  agreeable  in 
him  to  take  such  notice  of  me. " 

"So  that  is  your  idea  of  attention?  why,  Linton  and  Heathcliff 
are  ready  to  kill  themselves  or  each  other  at  my  slightest  word;  to 
give  me  all  the)'  possess  and  then  rob  someone  to  get  me  more;  they 
would  enlist,  or  be  hanged,  or  burn  down  Wuthering  Heights  for 
my  sake;  and  I  fully  expect  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  put  an  end 
to  me  some  day  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  if  my  crazy  brother  doesn't  do 
it  first. ' ' 


"How  can  you  sa}^  so?" 

"Oh,  it  is  true,  and  ga)^  enough  when  you  are  used  to  it.  We 
are  a  jolly  crowd.  We  have  twelve  dogs  just  like  this  one.  [She 
looks  at  the  hound,  which  howls  plaintivel}^  and  sits  dowai].  My 
brother  has  delirium  tremens,  Hareton  is  a  boor,  and  Heathcliff  sits 
in  a  corner  night  and  day  plotting  revenge.  Linton  comes  over 
every  evening  dressed  like  Lord  Fauntlero}-,  and  says  absolutely 
nothing.  I,  alas,  am  the  only  joy  of  the  household.  [She  pauses, 
her  voice  choked  with  sobs.  The  dog  howls  decisively.  Stooping, 
she  uproots  a  paving-stone  and  hurls  it  with  startling  force  and 
precision  at  the  animal,  which  is  eradicated.  Katharine  Moreland 
starts  nervously,  and  arranges  her  back  hair,  which  has  been 
shaken  down  by  the  concussion.]  Do  come  to  Wuthering  Heights  ! 
We  should  have  a  jolly  time  tramping  over  the  moors  and  sitting 
round  the  fire  in  the  evening.  It  is  like  blindman's  buff,  only 
more  exciting,  to  dodge  my  brother  when  he  chases  one  with  a 
carving  knife;  and  you  cannot  think  what  fun  it  is  to  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  house  and  sit  on  the  roof,  firing  down  bricks  and  tiles  at 
old  Joseph. ' ' 

"It  must  be  very  amusing,  indeed,  and  you  know  there  is 
nothing  J  should  like  better,  but — " 

"There  are  drawbacks,  3'ou  know^;  if  we  made  too  much 
noise  Joseph  would  take  us  b}'  the  ears  and  pitch  us  into  the  cellar. ' ' 

"Do  you  really  think  so?     Would  not  that  be  very  strange?" 

"Quite  natural,  if  we  irritate  him.     Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

[Katharine  Moreland  starts  off  at  a  breakneck  pace  after  a  car- 
riage containing  a  3-oung  ladj'  and  gentleman.  Reaching  it,  she 
jumps  on  the  step  and  is  borne  along  clinging  to  the  door  and 
making  frenzied  explanations  to  the  occupants.] 

"That's  queer!  I  wouldn't  do  that  for  a  good  deal.  I  consider 
it  awfullj'  unlady-like;  she  can't  be  well-bred;  and  she  seemed 
shocked  at  me!  Pooh!"  [Exit,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of 
superior  breeding,  whistling  a  popular  air. ]  E.  T.  D. ,  '01, 


The  Passion  Play. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  lecture  given  by  Professor 
Ernest  Lacy,  last  Saturday,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  Passion 
Play  at  the  Austrian  Oberammergau,  Horitz.  The  lecture  itself 
was  not  particularly  interesting,  for  Professor  Lacy  gave  merel}^  a 
brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  Passion  plays  from  the 
Miracle  plavs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  short  description  of  the 
life  of  the  Austrian  peasants,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  take 
the  principal  parts  in  the  play.  The  really  novel  half  of  the  enter- 
tainment began  when,  after  a  few  portraits  and  quiet  scenes  of  vil- 


lage  life  had  been  shown  on  the  screen,  such  as  we  might  have 
seen  at  any  illustrated  lecture,  the  deep  music  of  an  organ  was 
heard,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve  moving  about 
and  talking,  appeared  before  our  eyes.  Presently  an  angel  came  in, 
with  sword  in  hand,  and  we  realized  that  we  were  witnessing  the 
Expulsion  from  Paradise.  It'  was  all  so  lifelike  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  we  were  looking  at  pictures  thrown  on  the 
curtain  in  front  of  us  by  the  biograph  in  the  balcony;  yet  such  was 
the  prosaic  fact.  A  number  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  heroes  of  the 
Old  Testament  followed,  and  then  the  New  Testament  part  of  the 
action  began  with  the  Annunciation.  The  woman  who  takes  the 
character  of  Mary  has  very  homely  features,  but  they  are  redeemed 
by  a  certain  look  of  spintualit}^  and  she  shows  just  the  simple 
tender  emotions  that  we  feel  so  strongly  in  the  Mary  of  the  Bible. 
The  wise  men  of  the  East  worshiping  the  infant  Christ  was  the 
next  picture,  and  I  was  stroi.gly  impressed  in  this,  as  afterward 
in  the  scenes  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  at  the  Last  Supper,  with 
the  likeness  to  the  conceptions  of  the  same  episodes  in  the  paintings 
of  the  old  Italian  masters.  A  few  incidents  in  the  early  life  of 
Christ,  and  then  quickly  the  final  tragedy.  The  villagers  have 
chosen  a  much  respected  man  to  take  the  part  of  Judas  in  order  that 
he  may  have  too  strong  a  hold  upon  their  affection  to  permit  the 
opprobium  of  such  a  character  to  cling  to  him.  The  way  to  the 
cross  was,  I  think,  the  most  realistic  of  the  later  pictures,  giving  a 
very  vivid  impression  of  the  patient  suffering  Christ  falling  under 
His  burden.  After  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and  with  it 
the  close  of  the  play.  We  came  away  with  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  wonderful  effect  that  their 
acting  must  have  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  spectators.  Child 
or  man,  who  had  once  been  as  the  Christ,  would  keep  that  thought 
with  him  in  after-life. 


The  Old  Gentleman. 

A  striking  figure  he  was,  as  he  passed  up  the  snowy  .street  that 
Christmas  eve,  with  his  spare  erect  frame,  his  fierce  eyes  gleaming 
from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows,  and  pride  expressed  in  ever}^  line 
of  his  gaunt  figure.  Even  when  a  chilly,  whistling  blast  whirled 
madly  round  the  corner  and  dashed  the  snow  into  his  face,  it  seemed 
only  to  make  him  the  more  haughty  and  unyielding  m  his  bearing. 
Perhaps  the  onslaughts  of  the  rtide  wind  had  something  to  do  with 
the  presence  of  anger  in  his  heart — and  in  his  face.  But  there  was 
another  reason  for  it  too — the  fact  that  it  was  Christmastide  once 
more.     How  he  hated  this  whole  season  of  jollit)'  and  merriment — 


this  hollow  pretence  of  love  for  all  mankind,  especially  for  one's 
friends  (if  they  sent  one  sufficiently  handsome  presents!)  Bah  !  the 
whole  world  was  a  mockery,  never  more  so  than  at  this  holiday 
season.  He  hated  the  gaily  lighted  shops,  the  merry,  hurrying 
crowd  that  fairly  held  carnival  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  city 
that  night;  he  hated  the  friendly  greetings  that  flew  about  as 
briskly  as  the  snow-balls  thrown  by  small  urchins  to  knock  off  the 
hats  of  unwary  passers-by. 

To  get  away  from  all  this  infectious  merriment  and  good  feeling 
he  hastened  on  through  the  fast  falling  .«inow,  and  was  soon  shut  in 
by  his  gloomy  old  door,  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  thinking  his 
gloomy  old  thoughts — the  same  that  he  had  been  thinking  for  many 
a  long  year.  But  he  had  been  sitting  thus  for  only  a  short  time 
when  he  heard  a  strange  sound — a  child's  merry  laugh!  Bewil- 
dered, he  went  to  the  door  of  his  library,  and  opening  it,  gave 
entrance  to  the  most  bewitching  youngster,  with  merry  blue  eyes 
and  the  sunniest  head  of  hair  in  the  world.  The  old  gentleman 
gasped  and  sat  down.  This  apparently  was  just  what  the  small  boy 
wanted,  for  he  climbed  unhesitatingly  upon  the  knee  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  said  confidingly,  "I  like  you — and  I  love  to  sit 
here!"  This  was  astonishing,  but  the  old  gentleman  collected 
himself  sufficiently  to  ask,  "Then  won't  you  tell  me  who  you  are?" 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  with  a  bright  smile  at  the 
now  softened  face,  "lam  Love-to-God,  and  I  have  a  twin  brother 
just  like  me — Love-to- Man.  We  are  coming  to  live  with  you 
because  you  need  us. "  And  jumping  down  he  ran  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  to  admit  a  youngster  who  was  apparently  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  first  visitor.  Together  thej^  ran  back  to  the  old 
gentleman,  and  as  if  confident  of  his  hearty  welcome,  sat  upon  his 
lap  and  rested  each  a  shining  head  against  his  shoulder.  And 
somehow,  the  old  gentleman  liked  it.  For  long  they  sat  there  and 
told  the  old  gentleman  what  glorious  things  they  were  all  going  to 
do  together  and  how  beautiful  life  is  when  Love-to-God  and  Love- 
to- Man  come  and  make  their  home  with  one Next 

morning  the  old  gentleman  awoke,  to  find  the  sun  shining  brightly 
through  the  frosty  window  panes,  and  making  yet  more  glorious 
than  before  the  white  purity  of  the  winter  world  outside.  The 
beautiful  children  had  vanished,  but  their  presence  still  was  in  his 
heart,  and  under  its  influence  the  old  gentleman  did  something  that 
he  had  not  done  before  for  uncounted  days.  He  went  to  church  and 
walked  boldly  to  the  old  pew  so  long  unoccupied.  And  when  the 
time  came,  he  lose  with  the  rest  and  sang  in  his  quavering  old  voice: 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!" 

And  he  meant  it. 


The  Ethics  of  Tea-giving. 

In  giving  a  college  tea  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  you  are  not  giving  it  for  your  own  pleasure 
or  the  pleasure  of  your  friends.  Of  course  there  is  a  transient 
pleasure  in  eating  "good  food,"  but  this  to  you,  who  must  soon 
return  the  borrowed  spoons  can  at  best  be  termed  merely  consolatory. 
The  principal  object  of  a  large  tea  so  far  as  I  can  find  out  is  to  ful- 
fill obligations  to  people  who  will  feel  slighted  if  they  are  not  in- 
vited or  flattered  if  they  are,  and  while  inditing  your  invitations 
with  careful  hand  and  congratulating  yourself  at  every  stroke  of  the 
pen  on  an  enmit}^  avoided,  you  naturally  wonder  whether  the  good 
nature  of  your  friends  will  be  capable  of  softening  in  any  degree 
the  uncongeniality  of  the  gathering. 

There  is  a  method  much  in  favor  with  some  people  by  which 
a  large  tea  is  divided  into  parts,  and  if  skilfully  managed  the 
resulting  series  of  small  teas  is  comparatively  easy  to  live  through. 
The  division  may  be  made  into  "desirable"  and  "undesirable" 
girls;  into  girls  who  eat  a  great  deal  and  laugh  very  loud,  and  girls 
who  eat  but  little  and  talk  in  a  gentle  tone;  or  it  may  be  made  by 
"sets"  or  "crowds,"  in  which  case  every  one  leaves  at  once  and 
gives  one  plenty  of  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  From  my  own 
experience  I  would  suggest  a  combination  of  these  methods  of 
division,  the  main  object  being  not  to  let  any  girl  know  why  she 
was  invited  at  this  or  that  particular  time. 

A  very  small  tea  given  for  your  own  pleasure  may  be  managed 
in  one  of  several  ways.  The  one  most  in  vogue  is  to  invite  your 
friends,  have  your  tea,  and  then  when  your  numerous  acquaintances 
say  to  3^ou  with  pretended  mirth,  "Oh,  I  hear  you  gave  a  tea  and  / 
wasn't  asked!"  reply  with  solicitous  equanimity,  "Oh,  I  asked 
every  one  I  could  find.      I  looked  for  you  everyivhere.'' 

A  sister  in  another  class  is  also  a  good  excuse  for  a  small  tea. 
"I  asked  only  dear  Dollie's  particular  friends,"  you  should  say,  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  to  explain  to  Dollie's  slighted  associates 
that  you  asked  only  your  own  friends,  thus  leaving  a  dainty  uncer- 
tainty which  no  one  need  inquire  into. 

A  popular  and  charming  conceit  is  to  occupy  a  few  minutes 
after  a  tea  in  carrying  saucers  of  tired-looking  frappe  to  the 
neglected  and  uninteresting  ones  of  your  acquaintance  with  the 
confidential  remark,  "I  knew  you  ^ox^ frightfully  busy  and  simply 
wouldn't  come  down  if  I  came  for  you, "  or '  'You  see  I  remembered 
that  you  hated  crowds.  — /  do,  too. ' ' 

A  favorite  plan  with  small  groups  is  to  say,  "A  few  of  us  girls 
were  up  in  So-and-so's  room  three  weeks  ago  Friday,  and  we  decided 
then  to  give  this  thing  that  we  have  just  given.  "    After  a  giggling, 


bawling,  select  dinner  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  most  diplomatic 
member  of  the  companj'  should  be  selected  to  emerge  and  emit  this 
sapient  utterance,  leaving  the  open-mouthed  and  hungry  to  wonder 
why  inspiration  never  occvirs  to  the  "crust"  except  in  the  genial 
solitude  of  their  own  charmed  circle. 


Rags'   Christmas. 

The  Christmas  vacation  had  come,  but  of  course  Rags  didn't 
know  that.  He  only  knew  that  something  ver}'  queer  had  hap- 
pened in  his  doggish  world.  The  big  gray  buildings  which 
bounded  the  horizon  of  his  experience  were  suddenly  silent  and 
desolate,  and  frowned  down  upon  him  forbiddingl3'.  No  longer 
were  thej'  merry  with  the  sound  of  laughter  in  the  daytime,  and  no 
longer  after  dark  did  the  warm  glow  of  their  lamps  mingle  with  the 
chill  starlight.  No  black-robed  figures  strayed  across  the  sunn}^ 
snow}-  campus,  and  no  friendh-  maiden  whistled  to  him  in  cheer}' 
comradeship.  Rags  was  lonely,  and  if  he  had  not  been  of  an  irre- 
pressibly  joyous  temperament,  he  would  have  been  decidedh' blue. 

As  it  was,  he  started  out  to  look  for  amusement.  He  noticed 
that  the  big  bell  no  longer  rang  from  Ta^dor  tower,  and  he  thought 
he  had  better  go  and  see  about  it,  for,  3'ou  must  know,  nothing  of 
importance  ever  takes  place  without  Rags'  personal  supervision. 
He  went  to  the  back  door  and  waited  for  some  friend  to  quiz  or 
lecture  bound  to  open  it  and  let  him  go  in.     But  no  one  appeared. 

"How-  queer,"  thought  Rags,  "everybodj^  must  be  cutting  to- 
day." He  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but  his  paws  were  getting 
very  cold  waiting  in  the  snow,  so  he  went  to  the  front  door.  But 
there  he  fared  no  better. 

He  was  disgusted  by  this  time.  He  stalked  indignantly  down 
the  steps,  and  went  to  inspect  the  athletic  field.  The  athletic 
field  was  very  dear  to  Rags'  heart.  He  remembered  well  all  the 
excitement  of  a  few  months  ago,  the  crowds  and  the  cheering,  the 
color  and  motion,  and  the  intensit}^  of  struggle.  Rags  had  worn  a 
light  blue  ribbon  then,  and  yelped  with  the  most  enthusiastic. 
But  now  the  field  was  lonely  and  white  and  still,  with  the  profes- 
sors' houses  like  a  row  of  meditative  owls  perched  above  it. 

Rags  turned  homeward  slowl}'  and  reflectively.  He  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  must  surelj-  be  coming.  But  what  delicious 
fragrance,  what  odor  of  Paradise  is  this  borne  to  him  on  the  ic}^  air? 
He  sniffed  and  quickened  his  steps  toward  home,  and  his  stubby 
tail  began  to  wag  with  anticipation. 

Rags  had  never  had  such  a  dinner  in  all  his  life — daint}- savory 
scraps  of  turke^',  and  juicy  bones  scarceh'  less  delicious.      He  ate 
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till  he  could  eat  no  more,  and  then  curled  himself  up  on  the  hearth, 
licked  his  chops,  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

"What  matters  it,"  thought  he,  "that  the  campus  is  cold  and 
deserted,  that  all  my  friends  have  disappeared,  have  I  not  a  snug 
bed  and  a  full  stomach?  Wherefore  should  I  worry  over  that  which 
concerns  me  not?"  And  straightway  he  fell  asleep,  for  Rags  was  a 
philosopher. 

E.  W.  P.,  'go. 


A  Taste  for  Sugar-Plums. 

She  was  very  pretty  indeed,  the  little  girl  from  Atlanta;  her 
name  was  Daisy,  and  she  had  the  loveliest  brown  eyes  in  the  world. 
When  she  raised  those  eyes  to  Henry  Danforth's  face,  and  flushed 
so  becomingly  as  vShe  told  him  h.o^  much  she  was  enjoying  her  visit 
to  dear  Mrs.  Lane,  and  how  sweet  every  one  was  to  her,  he  thought 
her  a  most  attractive  girl,  and  asked  if  he  might  call. 

Daisy  was  just  out  in  Atlanta,  and  having  money,  ambitious 
relatives,  and  the  above-mentioned  eyes  to  help  her,  she  had  made 
quite  a  little  stir  there.  And  elsewhere;  had  not  her  picture  ap- 
peared in  Miinsey' s  Magazine f  Daisy  always  kept  the  October 
number  on  her  little  dressing  table 

The  fame  of  these  things  had  gone  before  her,  and  when  she 
came  with  her  aunt  to  visit  Amy  Lane,  we  were  all  prepared  to  be 
charmed.  The  night  that  the)-  arrived,  Tom  and  I  had  a  few 
friends  in  after  the  theatre,  and  when  we  heard  Amy's  carriage 
drive  up  next  door  with  her  guests,  Tom  dashed  out  to  insist  on 
their  coming  in  to  join  us.  It  was  a  little  hard  on  the  strangers, 
and  the  older  woman  did  not  seem  to  give  Tom  credit  for  his  kind 
intentions,  but  Daisy  bore  the  ordeal  very  well.  Her  blushes  were 
very  becoming,  as  she  begged  Marion,  who  had  taken  a  seat  beside 
her,  not  to  notice  how  fearfully  grubby  she  and  Aunt  Alice  were 
from  traveling.  After  we  had  had  our  ices  and  coflfee,  and  Aunt 
Alice  had  been  mollified  hy  a  pousse-caf e,  the  Danes  and  their  guests 
left,  but  not  before  all  the  men  had  had  a  chat  with  Dais}'.  I  was 
very  grateful  to  Marion  for  seeing  to  that,  and  for  taking  the 
younger  girl  under  her  wing.  What  I  have  always  liked  about 
Marion  is  her  freedom  from  the  petty  jealousy  that  most  girls  show 
each  other. 

So  Daisy's  visit  began,  and  it  was  a  gay  one.  Amy  Lane  never 
did  things  by  halves,  and  no  girl  ever  had  more  dinners,  dances 
and  coaching-parties  given  her  by  her  hostess.  Amy  is  still  very 
charming  herself,  and  she  and  Captain  Jack  give  the  best  dinners 
in  town,  so  a  guest  of  theirs  is  sure  to  have  a  good  time,  and  Daisy 
was  the  rage  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
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Marion  took  all  her  friends  to  call  on  the  brown  eyes,  and  the 
brown  eyes  looked  very  sweetly  at  Marion. 

'  'She  is  a  dear  child,  "  said  that  young  lady  to  me  over  a  cup 
of  tea,  one  afternoon  in  the  first  week  of  Daisy's  stay;  "she  is  not 
clever,  but  she  is  delightfully  pretty,  and  I  don't  blame  the  men  for 
being  charmed  with  her.     I  am  myself." 

"Henry  Danforth  is  there  a  great  deal,  "  I  said. 

"Is he?"  said  Marion;  "he  is  a  great  friend  of  Captain  Jack's. 
Daisy  gains  a  great  deal,  I  think,  by  the  contrast  with  her  aunt. 
A  married  coquette  is  bad  enough  at  anj^  age,  but  Aunt  Alice  is 
more  than  faded,  and  in  that  white  dinner-gown — !  It  did  me  good 
to  look  across  the  table  at  Daisy's  pink  cheeks." 

When  Daisy  had  been  with  the  Lanes  three  weeks,  the  calls 
and  drives  and  theatre-parties  seemed  to  grow  less  frequent;  and  one 
day  I  spoke  of  it  to  Tom  at  luncheon. 

"I  guess  it's  this  way,"  he  said, — no  more,  I  thank  you,  my 
dear — the  fellows  have  seen  Miss  Daisy  by  daylight,  moonlight, 
gaslight,  and  electric  light,  and  her  possibilities  are  about  ex- 
hausted. " 

"For  shame,  Tom,"  I  cried;  "how  dare  3'ou?  She  is  the 
sweetest  little  thing — ' ' 

"My  dear,  that  is  just  where  you  women  make  a  mistake. 
You  think  because  a  man  has  a  taste  for  sugar-plums  occasionally, 
that  he  can  live  on  them.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that  the  little 
lady's  perpetual  sweetness  doesn't  seem  to  pall  on  Danforth.  He  is 
her  most  devoted,  and  really  he's  too  clever  for  that  sort  of  thing. ' ' 

' '  It's  just  because  he  is  so  clever.  He  sa3-s  his  brilliant  things, 
and  she  looks  intelligent,  and  he  thinks  she  understands.  You 
mu'>t  admit,  Tom,  that  she  is  bright  in  one  thing:  she  doesn't  talk 
to  him,  she  lets  him  talk  to  her.      Now^  a  girl  like  Marion — " 

"Who  makes  him  feel  that  he's  not  the  only  clever  person  in 
the  world,  eh?" 

I  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 

"B}-  the  wa}', "  said  Tom  suddenly,  "did  I  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened yesterda}'  over  there?  Lane  and  I  were  smoking  in  his  den, 
and  Danforth  and  Miss  Daisy  were  talking  somewhere;  we  heard 
him  getting  off  that  ancient  joke  about  Mrs.  McKinlej^'s  disapproval 
of  Mac's  seeing  so  much  of  Hanna.  Well,  Miss  Daisy  said  some- 
thing, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  in  to  us  'She  brought  me  up 
standing,'  he  said,  'I  guess  she  thought  I  was  disrespectful  to  Mrs. 
Mac'  " 

Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  Marion  burst  in  unannounced.  I 
was  glad  to  see  her,  for  she  had  not  been  to  our  house  or  to  the 
Lanes'  for  a  week.  Her  eyes  were  dancing,  and  as  she  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair  and  tossed  off  her  furs,  she  cried. 


"Guess!" 

We  gave  it  up. 

' '  I  met  Dais3'  down  the  avenue  this  morning, ' '  she  said,  '  'and 
we  were  walking  along,  when  we  met  Mr.  Danforth.  I  think  he 
would  have  joined  us,  but  the  little  thing  froze  him  with  a  look, 
and  he  passed  on.  Then  she  explained  to  me  that  he  had  told  her 
a  scandalous  story  about  Mr.  McKinley,  and  she  didn't  think  he 
could  be  'nice. '  " 

"Do  you  mean  she  didn't  know — "  roared  Tom. 

"Of  course  she  didn't,"  cried  Marion,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Tom  and  I  watched  her  with  some  surprise.  "I  told  her  that 
Hanna  wasn't  a  woman,  and  asked  very  sweetly  if  that  wasn't  a 
funny  name  for  a  man,  and — oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  she  is  such  a  little 
ignoramus!"  and  Marion  went  off  into  a  gale  of  laughter  behind 
her  muff. 

"After  I  left  her,"  she  went  on, "I  met  Mr.  Danforth  again, and 
told  him  about  it.     You  should  have  seen  him  laugh. " 

"O  Marion,"  I  gasped,  "you  didn't  tell  him!" 

"Indeed  I  did;"  she  looked  up  with  defiant  eyes.  ''He  had  a 
right  to  know.  " 

"But  you  have  made  her  utterly  ridiculous  to  him  now," — I 
know  how  Marion  can  tell  a  stor}^ — "and  he  will  never  think  an}-- 
thing  of  her  again. ' ' 

' '  She  is  going  away  soon, ' '  said  Marion ;  she  was  putting  on  her 
furs  at  the  glass,  and  the  fastenings  seemed  to  give  her  trouble. 
Then  she  turned  around,  still  a  trifle  defiant.  '  'Of  course  I  should 
not  have  repeated  it  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Danforth,  and, ' '  she  added 
indifferenti}',  "he  will  soon  find  some  one  else." 

After  she  left,  I  found  that  Tom  was  regarding  me  quizzically. 

"I  think  Miss  Marion  was  entirely  correct  when  she  said  that 
she  wouldn't  have  repeated  it  to  any  one  else." 

"Tom!" 

"But,  my  dear,  don't  you  think  her  indifference  was  a  little 
too  well  done?" 

"Tom!" 

I  love  Marion,  and  I  chased  him  away  to  business  with  the 
scorn  he  deserved.      But  I  had  thought  the  same  thing  m3^self. 
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GOOD  ADVICE. 


The  "Philistine"  resolutely  puts  out  of  his  mind  the  past  joys  of 
the  holidays,  and  begins  the  New  Year  with  the  old  maxim  "Busi- 
ness first,  pleasure  afterward."  This  leads  to  a  close  inspection  of 
the  classes  around  him,  with  the  following  conclusions;  Seniors, 
firm  and  studious;  Juniors,  trying  to  be  so;  Sophomores,  eager  and 
able  to  bluff;  Freshmen,  bewildered.  So  it  is  to  the  last  that  this 
advice  is  given,  and  first  of  all  they  are  advised  not  to  try  to  blufif. 
Leave  that  to  the  jolly  Sophomore,  little  Freshman;  she  has  acquired 
the  art.  Do  you  instead,  study  hard  for  these  next  few  weeks.  If 
possible  study  with  some  one  other  person,  for  two  minds  are  more 
systematic  than  one.  If  you  are  hard  pressed,  do  not  try  to  tabulate. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  the  unnecessary  copying  of  what  is  already  in 
one's  note-books.  Use  tabulations  made  by  some  upper-class  man  if 
you  can  borrow  them.  Some  help  may  be  found  in  making  brief  tabu- 
lations in  the  margin  of  your  note-books.  Much  depends  upon  grasp- 
ing the  most  important  facts,  and  remembering  the  details  by 
association  of  ideas.  You  may  gain  something  by  rapidly  reading 
over  your  notes  just  before  entering  the  examination. 

A  word  as  to  staying  up  all  night;  the  "Philistine"  considers 
that  it  is  better  to  get  up  early  than  to  go  to  bed  late.  You  will 
find  that  your  brain  is  clearer  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning, 
than  between  one  and  two.  These  are  merely  hints  to  the  freshmen, 
but  to  every  student  the  "Philistine"  wishes  "Good  Luck." 


Spectral  Degeneration. 

The  reproach  of  "degeneration"  has  been  brought  against  our 
customs,  our  manners,  our  poetry,  our  cookery,  everything  of  ours 
that  can  be  shown  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  corresponding 
possession  of  our  ancestors,  so  often  that  it  has  now  lost  its  power  as 
a  rebuke  and  provokes  mockery  rather  than  genuine  concern.  But 
in  one  particular  we  must,  in  all  truth  and  seriousness,  acknowledge 
an  actual  degeneration — a  degeneration  in  the  emotional  quality  of 
our  spectres.  Whatever  they  may  have  gained  in  authenticity  is 
far  from  atoning  for  their  loss  in  plausibility.  The  good,  old- 
fashioned,  seen-and-believed-in  "spook"  has  been  transformed  into 
the  modern  psychically-researched  "hallucination."  No  true  lover 
of  ghosts  for  their  own  sake  can  contemplate  such  a  transformation 
without  a  word  of  tearful  protest. 

I^et  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  ghostly  happenings 
chronicled  of  an  earlier  and  simpler  time.  Think  of  True  Thomas 
borne  away,  a  willing  captive,  on  the  milk-white  steed  of  the  Elfland 
Queen  whose  lips  he  had  kissed  underneath  the  Kildon  Tree. 

"O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  thro'  rivers  aboon  the  knee 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
It  was  mirk,  mirk  night  and  there  was  nae  stern  light, 

And  they  waded  thro'  red  blude  to  the  knee; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth, 

Rins  thro'  the  springs  of  that  country." 

But  that  was  really  an  unusual  event  even  in  the  days  when  an 
able-bodied  and  active  ghost  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every 
comfortably  fitted  up  family  mansion.  A  story  more  to  our  purpose 
is  that  of  the  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,  who  had  "wished"  a  terrible 
curse  till  her  three  drowned  sons  should  return  to  her — 

"It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk. 
The  carline  wife's  three  sons  came  hame, 

And  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk; 

"It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh. 
But  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh." 

And  again — the  fate  of  the  maiden  who  having  slain  her  true  love 
follows  a  strange  knight  through  the  ford  only  to  find  that  the  other 


side  recedes  as  she  advances,  and  the  water  "jawes  owre"  her  head 
and  gurgles  in  her  mouth  while  the  knight  taunts  her — 

"  'And  ride  on,  ride  on,  proud  Margaret, 

Till  the  water  comes  o'er  your  bree, 
For  the  bride  maun  ride  deep,  and  deeper  yet, 

Wha  rides  this  ford  wi'  me. 
'Turn  round,  turn  round,  proud  Margaret! 

Turn  ye  round  and  look  on  me. 
Thou  hast  killed  a  true  knight  under  trust. 

And  his  ghost  now  links  on  wi'  thee.'  " 

The  very  baldness  of  statement  gives  an  inimitable,  small,  cold 
creep,  which  one  seeks  in  vain  from  the  more  sophisticated  spectre 
of  to-day. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  ghosts  have  become  deteriorated  through 
injudicious  treatment.  In  the  days  when  men  lived  and  wrote 
ballads,  ghosts  were  treated  as  part  of  the  family,  and  were  expected 
to  behave  with  dignity  and  decorum,  even  with  a  certain  submission 
to  authority.  When  the  sons  of  the  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  returned 
under  supernatural  circumstances  their  mother  did  not  send 
around  to  the  neighbors  inviting  them  to  come  over  to  hear  her 
sons  rap  under  the  table  and  scratch  around  in  the  wainscoting. 
She  calmly  put  them  to  bed  and  sat  down  to  await  developments. 
And  her  sons  themselves,  when  cock-crow  forced  them  to  depart, 
took  a  courteous  farewell  of  the  whole  household,  including  the 
attractive  kitchen  maid. 

But  all  that  was  ended  when  Scott  and  his  contemporaries  taught 
the  honest  creatures  to  be  self-conscious.  Ghosts  are  very  human 
and  the  temptation  to  pose  and  grow  spectacular  w^as  too  much  for 
them.  They  began  to  use  large  quantities  of  colored  fire,  hollow 
laughter,  sulphurous  vapors,  and  elaborate  pyrotechnical  effects. 
Overdoing  this  in  their  zeal  they  soon  brought  themselves  into  dis- 
credit with  the  more  steady- going  portion  of  the  public. 

From  that  discredit  they  suffer  to  this  day.  But  adversity  has 
taught  them  its  lesson.  Some  enterprising  ghost — is  it  too  presump- 
tuous to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  the  astute  Machiavelli  must  have 
had  a  finger  in  the  pie — has  evidently  planned  a  campaign  against 
the  strongholds  of  unbelief!  There  is  no  more  promiscuous  haunting 
nowadays,  since  all  the  ghosts  have  begun  to  frequent  psychical 
research  meetings.  No  ghost  attempts  to  go  into  society  at  all  unless 
introduced  by  a  reputable  medium,  and  even  then  he  confines  his 
conversation  to  an  occasional  soulful  rap.  If  any  spirit  is  so  rash 
as  to  rush  on  fate  and  actually  "  appear,"  he  is  compelled  to  do  so 
only  to  a  person  either  actually  asleep  or  just  awakened,  and  is 
obliged  to  travel  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  hallucinations.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  aim  of  these  precautions,  but, 
alas!  in  their  life  struggle  to  convince,  the  desperate  spectres  have 
forgotten  how  to  thrill.  L.  D.  I,.,  '99. 


4 
"Ash." 

The  faithful  servant  who  bore  this  rather  unsuggestive  title  is  a 
reality — a  real  memorj^ — only  to  a  certain  mess  of  a  certain  compaii}^ 
of  Richmond  Howitzers.  Like  many  another  devoted  slave,  he  fol- 
lowed his  master  into  the  army,  and  served  for  love  alone — for  what 
else  could  come  to  them  from  those  poor,  proud  men  whose  pos- 
sessions had  melted  away  in  the  heat  of  war  as  frost  before  the  morn- 
ing sun?  To  others  than  that  certain  mess,  Ash  is  the  well-known, 
though  never  seen,  subject  of  half  a  hundred  stories  of  war-time. 

Since  his  "  Marse  Tom  "  was  a  member  of  that  brave  and  hon- 
orable division  of  Lee's  army,  Ash  naturally  enough,  was  practically 
a  member  too;  for  though  he  had  of  course  never  been  drafted,  he 

attached  himself  to  the th  company,  and  especially  to  his  master's 

mess  as  its  cook.  And  Ash  could  cook!  Whenever  the  mess  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  drawing  lots  when  rations  were  "short."  or 
in  foraging,  when  rations  were  altogether  lacking,  Ash  displayed  to 
their  admiring  perceptions  some  hitherto-unsuspected  talent  for 
making  much  from  little  — and  a  delicious  "much"  at  that.  Ash, 
though  brave  enough  to  follow  his  loved  Marse  Tom  into  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  was  not  too  proud  to  accept  an}-  slight  shelter 
when  the  waves  from  the  seething  whirlpool  of  battle  advanced  and 
broke  unexpectedly  over  his  hitherto  safe  position  at  the  rear.  Oh 
such  occasions,  a  tree,  a  fallen  trunk,  a  mound  of  earth,  or  anything 
else  that  promised  safety  from  the  dreaded  "  minie-balls  "  screened 
Ash  from  the  ardent  attentions  of  the  enemy. 

One  day  the  tide  of  battle  turned  in  the  direction  of  what,  up 
to  this  time,  had  been  the  rear,  where  the  cooiis  and  other  camp 
followers  were  squatting  on  the  ground,  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  their  favorite  soldiers.  With  the  first  vicious  "zip-zipl" 
of  a  minie-ball  overhead  there  was  a  sudden  dispersion,  and  in  a 
twinkling  not  a  negro  could  be  seen.  Ash  had  gained  the  shelter 
of  a  friendh'  oak  nearb}",  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  keeping 
its  trunk  between  him  and  the  struggling,  writhing  mass  of  flame 
and  smoke  and  blue  and  graj-  cloth.  Behind  the  next  tree  knelt 
the  terrified,  trembling  Alec,  cook  of  another  mess  of  the  same 
company.  His  face  was  gra}^  with  fear  and  his  eyes  rolled  until 
nothing  but  the  whites  showed;  his  shaking  hands  were  lifted  high 
and  he  prayed  aloud  in  his  agony.  Ash  gazed  at  him  rather  con- 
temptuously for  a  few  moments  and  then  inquired,  "  Wat  yo' 
doin'.  Alec,  chile?" 

Between  his  groans,  Alec  answered,  "  Prayin',  Ash,  prayin'  to 
hab  dese  j-er  bullets  stop!     Oh,  Lord!" 

Greater  contempt  than  ever  was  visible  in  Ash's  sable  counte- 
nance, and  he  ejaculated:  "  Yo'  fool  niggah!  Dej^  ain't  no  'mount 
ob  prayin'  gwine  stop  dese  3'er  bullets.  Dey's  too  much  powdah 
'hine  'em!"  E.C.C.,  '90. 


5 
Private  Property  with  Friendly  Use. 

The  Greek  philosopher  we  so  revere, 

Whom  we  consider  practical  and  wise, 
Would  find  one  scheme  of  his  adopted  here. 

And  some  there  are  who  praise  it  to  the  skies. 

I  find  my  books  oh  other  people's  shelves; 

My  can-opener  was  borrowed  weeks  ago; 
Two  dish  towels  have  vanished,  by  themselves; 

The  ink  in  my  big  bottle  has  sunk  low. 

P. 
Our  box  of  matches,  quarts  of  alcohol 

With  ail  that  goes  to  make  a  party  nice 
Vanish,  as  if  they  heard  a  magic  call 

And  of  the  party,  we  get  ne'er  a  slice. 

G. 
I  understand  how,  when  the  cork  is  out 

My  alchohol  will  all  evaporate, 
But  please  explain,  why,  when  all  wrapped  without, 

The  bottle,   too,  should  share  the  selfsame  fate. 

I  do  not  see  how  beans  can  disappear; 

And  cracker-boxes  vanish  day  by  day; 
But, — this  to  me  is  queerest  of  the  queer — 

Ilow  can  a  boneless  chicken  walk  away  ? 

H. 


The   First   Ball. 

The  first  ball  is  a  very  exciting  episode  in  any  girl's  life,  and  it 
is  not  less  exciting  for  the  college  girl  in  her  Christmas  holidays 
than  for  the  true  debutante  who  spends  all  her  winter's  energies  in 
similar  dissipations. 

All  day  long  her  youthful  heart  wavers  between  joyful  expec- 
tancy and  gnawing  fear.  "  Suppose  no  one  should  ask  me  for  sup- 
per," "suppose  I  should  get  stuck  with  a  stupid  bore,"  and  other 
such  harrowing  thoughts  as  these  all  day  flit  through  her  head.  Then 
again  comes  the  thrill  of  delight  as  she  pictures  herself  entering  the 
ballroom  with  a  good-looking  brother,  and  being  besieged  by 
admiring  dress  suits. 

Getting  dressed  is  a  very  important  feature.  The  entire  family 
become  worked  up  when  the  gown  does  not  arrive  till  the  last 
moment.  Two  or  three  people  suggest  as  many  ways  of  wearing 
the  hair,  and  criticise  everything  worn,  from  the  gloves  to  the 
slippers. 


Finall}^,  when  the  toilette  is  completed  and  the  roses  are  care- 
fully pinned  on,  she  goes  downstairs  to  be  examined  by  such  of  the 
family  as  have  not  witnessed  the  process.  All  the  aunts  and  cousins 
come  in  and  the  beautiful  heroine  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group  of  relations.  The  escort  is  still  dressing,  so  she  stands  impa- 
tient, knowing  that  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Finally  he  descends 
and  hurries  her  aw^ay  while  the  mother  and  father,  and  little  brothers 
and  sisters  stand  at  the  windows  and  wave  their  good-byes  to  "  the 
dear  child  going  to  her  first  ball." 

As  the  brother  and  sister  rumble  along  in  the  carriage,  he  takes 
it  upon  him  to  give  her  a  great  deal  of  brotherly  advice,  while 
she  begs  and  implores  him,  onlj^  not  to  let  her  ever  be  left  entirely 
alone.  When  at  last  they  reach  the  hall  and  separate  at  the  dress- 
ing-room door,  all  her  fears  return,  and  while  she  talks  to  the  girls 
prinking  around  the  mirrors  she  feels  that  their  gowns  are  all  so 
much  prettier  than  hers,  and  she  is  perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single 
man  she  knows  will  be  there. 

But  these  fears  are  quicklj'  dispelled  when  her  brother  has 
rejoined  her,  and  has  taken  her  to  exchange  a  few  polite  words  with 
the  patronesses,  for  she  suddenly  finds  that  there  are  dozens  of  men 
she  knows,  and  that  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  are  willing ; 
nay,  desirous,  to  dance  with  her. 

Surprised  and  flattered,  she  immediately  enters  into  all  the  swing 
of  the  evening,  and  in  her  enjoyment  forgets  all  her  fears  and  even 
her  brother  until  way  on  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  he  comes 
to  take  her  home,  tired — yes — but,  oh,  so  happy  !  and  sorry  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  is  a  college  girl.  L,.  B.  C,  'oo. 


The  Ghosts  Reluctant. 

It  was  New  Year's  Bve,  and  One  much  overcome  by  the  effects 
of  modern  celebration  was  sitting  in  the  broad,  old-fashioned  window 
seat  of  a  great  oak-paneled  room,  watching  the  last  faint  flickers  of 
the  fire.  The  clock  struck  half-past  eleven,  and  of  course  the  ghosts 
began  to  arrive.     They  always  do. 

Four  of  them  mistily  disposed  themselves  about  the  broad,  tiled 
hearth.  The  watcher  observed  with  pleasure  that  they  wore  powder 
and  patches,  and  that  each  individual  ghost  had  rather  ostentatious 
red  heels.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  New  Year's  Eve  apparition  that 
belonged  to  any  other  than  the  eighteenth  century  ?  An  unpatched 
or  unpowdered  ghost  would  be  an  imposition. 

"  Ha!"  said  a  red-faced  spectre  who  looked  like  the  popular  con- 
ception of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman.  "  Methinks  'tis  somewhat 
cold." 

Opposite  him  sat  a  very  beautiful  lady-ghost  in  pearls  and  bro- 
cade, whose  teeth  chattered  loudly.     A  tall  and  slender  spectre  in 


rich  apparel  glanced  apprehensively  toward  her,  and  murmured, 
"Thou  art  cold,  my  charmer."  The  lady  smiled  with  a  pretended 
gaiety  more  dampening  to  her  admirer's  ardor  than  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  call  for  tankards  of  foaming  ale,  or  a  goodly 
bowl  of  champagne  punch,  my  host?"  asked  the  tall  apparition  sug- 
gestively. "  'T would  warm  us  better  than  this  meagre  fire,  which 
we,  through  the  inherent  nobility  of  our  unbending  natures,  may 
never  poke." 

"  'Twas  not  done  in  our  day,"  interrupted  a  fourth  spectre;  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  was  pious,  dutiful  and  heroic  by  the  fact  that 
he  wore  his  own  hair,  which  did  not  curl  and  would  better  have  been 
concealed.  "  We  never  used  to  have  flowing  bowls  or  generous 
wassails,  and  you  know  it.  When  we  did  indulge  we  had  it  from 
the  greengrocer's  shop  around  the  corner,  and  the  children  called  out 
gleefully  and  clapped  their  hands  when  it  came  on."  Being  a  hero, 
he  was  disagreeable  and  outspoken. 

"  I  know,  my  boy,  I  know,"  sighed  the  hale  old  gentleman  of 
sixty,  clapping  the  hero's  shoulder;  "but  we  must  make  a  good 
impression.  Suppose  a  mortal  should  see  us.  Would  you  shatter 
cherished  ideals  and  abuse  traditions?" 

A  fifth  ghost  gradually  became  distinct  in  the  vague  white  mist 
hovering  about  the  hearth;  the  spectre  of  a  child,  a  boy,  who  leaned 
on  the  old  man's  knee  and  looked  up  at  him  with  dark,  serious  eyes. 

"  When  may  we  roast  chestnuts  and  apples  at  the  fire,  grand- 
father?" he  asked. 

The  brocaded  lady,  who  had  been  chatting  with  the  tall  appari- 
tion, interposed  in  a  very  shrill  voice: 

"What!     All   that  mess  on  this  new,  clean,  expensive  tiling 

!"  and  then  suddenly  she  ceased,  remembering  that  she  was  but 

a  ghost,  and  laid  her  long,  fair  hand  on  the  child's  clustering  curls. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  observed  the  hero  gloomily,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  old  gentleman  smoked  nothing  out  of  a  long 
pipe  with  much  enjoyment;  "  I  should  like  to  know  why  we  should 
be  chosen  to  haunt  such  mansions  as  this  on  New  Year's  Eve?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  tall  ghost,  "  we  are  picturesque  and  pathetic, 
and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  revisit  our  ancestral  halls " 

"  Ancestral!"  sneered  the  hero;  "  why,  this  house  was  built  two 
years  ago  by  a  contractor,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  ' ' 

"  Have  you  no  sentiment?"  cried  the  lady. 

"  I  have  honesty,  madam." 

"Sir!"  cried  the  other  gentleman,  starting  up,  and  they  drew 
their  swords. 

"  Gentlemen!     For  my  sake  desist!"  cried  the  lady. 

The  hero  broke  his  sword  in  two  and  walked  away. 

"  Wish  I  had  thought  of  that  act,"  muttered  his  rival.  "  It  is 
meaningless,  but  efiective." 


At  that  moment  the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  old  man  woke 
with  a  start,  and  cried  warningly:   "Time  to  vanish  !  " 

"  But  we  have  not  done  half  the  things  we  ought  to  do,"  said 
the  lady.      "  How  about  that  invariable  minuet?" 

"There  are  not  enough  of  us,"  said  the  hero,  "  and  I  am  tired 
of  this.     Let's  go." 

The  old  man  and  the  child  had  already  vanished  into  thin 
white  mist.  The  hero  slowly  disappeared,  head  first.  The  tall 
ghost  bent  and  whispered  to  the  lady:    "  Remember  !  " 

"  Remember  what !  "  she  answered  sharply. 

"Nothing,  but  it  sounds  well."  And  he  faded  slowly  from 
sight.  Last  of  all  the  lady  disappeared  in  the  mist  which  floated 
softly  away.     The  hearth  was  empty,  the  fire  a  heap  of  ashes. 

E.  T.  D.,  'oi. 


"  Except  in  Special  Cases." 

"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order." — The  president  of 
the  Anti- Matrimonial  Society  spoke  gravely,  and  her  serious  glance 
was  met  by  three  pairs  of  earnest  eyes,  for  the  question  of  the 
moment  was  one  of  great  importance.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
admission  of  a  new  member,  whose  qualifications  did  not,  the  society 
thought,  quite  coincide  with  her  eagerness  to  join. 

' '  The  secretary  will  read  the  regulations  of  membership. ' ' 

'''Resolved. — That  the  regulations  of  membership  to  the  Anti- 
Matrimonial  Society  be  as  follows  : 

"Article  I. — That  no  member  shall  at  any  time  become 
married.  That  for  neglect  of  this  resolution  a  fine  of  a  banquet  to 
the  society  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  be  imposed. 

"Article  II. — That  all  interests  that  tend  to  domesticity  be 
forbidden.  That  no  literature  concerning  love  and  happy  married 
life  be  read.  That  all  friendships  with  men,  unless  strictly  Platonic, 
be  forbidden.  That  correspondence  with  men,  except  in  special 
cases,  be  forbidden. 

"  Article  III. — That  at  some  future  date  the  members  shall 
return  to  college,  shall  live  in  a  house  of  their  own,  subject  to  no 
rule  or  regulation  except  those  of  their  own  making. 

"Section  i. — That  the  dining-room  doors  shall  at  no  time  be 
closed  to  the  members,  and  that  each  member  shall  own  a  latch-key 
to  the  front  door." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  truthfully  comply  with  Article  II," 
said  the  president,  slowly,  ' '  and  yet  it  is  very  simple — not  to  read 
love  stories,  not  to  be  sentimental,  not  to  write  to  her  men  friends, 
except — except  in  special  cases." 

"  I  am  sure  she  does  write." 

"And  I." 


"  But  we  might  persuade  her  to  stop  it ;  when  she  realizes  the 
great  opportunities  that  the  society  offers,  she  will  see  at  once  the 
insignificance  of  a  correspondence  with  some  foolish  boy." 
'"Yes,  but " 

"  Well,  you  know  " "  But  listen  to  me" "She  is," 

"  Letters  " "  Men  are  so"- 

The  discussion  had  resolved  into  a  confused  babel  of  voices 
when  the  president  rapped  sharply  on  the  table  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  their  vote  must  be  cast. 

"The  result  of  the  vote  is  as  follows — negative,  three;  affirma- 
tive, none.     The  candidate  cannot  be  admitted." 

The  president  closed  the  door  softly  as  the  last  member  of  the 
Anti-Matrimonial  Societj^  left  the  room.  With  a  little  sigh  of  relief 
she  turned  to  her  desk  and  took  a  letter  from  one  of  the  pigeon 
holes.  She  read  it  carefully,  although  she  knew  every  word  in  it, 
and  she  smiled  contentedly  as  she  refolded  it  and  slipped  it  back 
among  the  other  letters. 

"He's  such  a  sweet  old  soul,"  she  said  softly,  and  gathering 
up  the  votes  on  the  table  she  dropped  them  into  the  waste  basket. 

M.  P.  '99. 


The  Advantages  of  a  Gymnastic    Education. 

In  Plato's  "  Republic  "  we  find  that  good  old  Greek  planning  to 
have  women  educated  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  on  an  equal 
plane  with  men.  We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fully  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  this  mental  equality,  but  we  are  as  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  To 
be  sure,  we  play  golf  and  basket-ball,  ride  horses  and  bicycles,  but 
do  we  show  equal  willingness  in  rope-climbing,  broad-and  high- 
jumping,  or  vaulting?  Are  we  always  eager  attendants  at  our 
valuable  fire-drills  ?  Why  do  we  not  look  a  little  farther  into  the 
future  ? 

Let  us  imagine  that  it  is  the  year  1925.  We  are  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  large  city.  Suddenly  a  cry  of  "  P'ire  !  "  arises.  All  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  fifty-story  building  which  is  in  flames.  A  tally- 
ho  horn  sounds,  and  a  horseless  fire  engine  dashes  down  the  street. 
It  halts,  and  the  brave  fire  lasses  leap  to  the  ground  and  turn  on  the 
hose.     Their  work  is  fruitless.     The  building  must  go. 

But  what  is  this  ?  A  faint  scream  floats  down  from  the  fort}'- 
seventh  floor  of  the  burning  building.  The  crowd  hastily  adjusts 
its  pocket  ear-trumpets  and  telescopes,  and  all  distinguish  a  fair- 
haired  young  man  leaning  from  the  window. 

"The  lift  is  burned,"  screams  an  agonized  woman,  "  who  will 
rescue  my  only  son  !  " 
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A  brave  girl  throws  asi(ie  her  fireman's  helmet,  sand  bucket, 
and  axe. 

"  lyCt  down  a  rope  !  "  she  shouts  to  the  man  above.  He  obeys. 
Rapidly  she  seizes  it,  and  with  quick,  graceful  springs,  ascends, 
reaching  the  window  just  as  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  pours  out.  For  a 
moment  she  is  hidden.  Then  a  cheer  breaks  from  the  crowd,  and 
all  see  her  as  she  slides  down,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  slender 
rope,  and  bearing  over  the  other  arm  the  unconscious  form  of  the 
asphyxiated  youth.  As  the  crowd  breaks  up,  many  a  woman  re- 
marks meaningly  to  her  daughter,  "  That  girl  learned  rope-clirabing 
and  fire-drill  at  Brjm  Mawr." 

Again:  We  are  in  the  country,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 
]?eneath  yonder  tree  sits  a  girl  sketching.  She  turns  her  head  to 
find  a  herd  of  infuriated  cattle  rapidly  advancing  !  With  the  utmost 
deliberation  she  closes  her  paint-box,  pins  on  her  hat,  and  advances 
to  the  edge  of  the  river.  When  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  bank 
she  quickens  her  pace,  and  as  she  reaches  the  edge  she  jumps.  We 
see  her  land  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  pause  to  settle  a  loosened 
curl.  As  she  turns  to  view  the  baffled  beasts,  we  recognize  in  her  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1924,  the  record-breaking  broad  jumper. 

Are  you  not  convinced,  gentle  reader  ?  Hasten  down  to  the 
gymnasium  and  strain  every  muscle  to  break  a  record. 

M.  L.  B.,  '99. 
L.   P.,  '99. 


A  Pastel. 


The  road  was  long  and  white,  the  night  was  cold  and  dark, 
and  they  were  driving  from  Whitby  to  Royeston.  The  air  blew 
cold  on  their  faces,  and  in  silence  they  watched  the  dim,  spectral 
trees  slip  past.  They  had  gone  half  way  when  he  turned  to  her  and 
sdd :  "  It  will  seem  strange  not  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you,  to  bore 
you  with  my  troubles.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear  it. 
Do  not  think  I  am  saying  this  to  have  you  pity  me;  but  when  I 
think  of  those  long  cold  nights  way  out  there,  with  nothing  but  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  wolves  outside,  I  can  see  your  dear 
eyes  smiling  at  me,  and  it  takes  what  little  courage  I  have  to  keep 
me  from  telling  you  I  love  you,  asking  for  your  love,  and  taking 
from  you  a  sacrifice  which  no  man  should  take  from  a  woman.  I 
have  not  brought  you  here  to-night  just  to  teil  you  this,  something 
has  forced  it  from  me  in  spite  of  myself.  I  am  sorry.  Please  forget 
it."  He  could  see  her  face  white  against  her  furs,  but  her  eyes  were 
turned  away.     It  was  three  miles  to  Royeston. 

They  turned  to  the  right  and  went  clattering  over  a  bridge;  the 
horse  knew  the  way  and  covered  the  ground  with  long,  easy  strides; 
in  quarter  of  an  hour  more  they  would  be  there.     The  rein  of  the 
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dasher  gleamed  brightly  in  the  darkness,  he  looked  at  it  steadily, 
and  smiling  a  little,  said:  "  It  will  be  so  lonely  and  quiet  out  there, 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  think,  rather  too  much  I  fancy;  I 
shall  think  of  what  you  all  are  doing  down  here.  I  said  all.  I 
meant  you."  The  horse  started  a  little  and  he  tightened  the  reins. 
She  turned  her  eyes  farther  aside,  and  her  heart  somehow  seemed 
to  be  beating  very  fast.     It  was  one  mile  to  Royeston. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "good-bye.  I'm  going  at  six  to-morrow;  you'll 
be  sleeping  then."  He  was  looking  at  the  horse's  head,  or  rather 
where  the  horse's  head  ought  to  be;  he  couldn't  see  quite  clearly,  it 
seemed  rather  darker  to  him  than  before,  but  perhaps  the  trees  were 
closer.  "Shall  I  give  your  love  to  your  brother ?"  For  the  first 
time  she  looked  at  him,  and  even  in  the  darkness  her  face  did  not 
look  quite  so  white.     "  You  may  keep  it  for  yourself,"  she  said. 

Just  then  the  moon  showed  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds. 

M.  Iv.  B.  '99. 

Tannhauser, 

Look  from  thy  cavern's  depth  to-day, 

O  lady  of  the  mountain-side! 
And  see,  adown  his  destined  way, 

The  fated  knight  toward  thee  ride; 

Throw  open  now  the  mountain  wide, 
And  croon  thy  lays  to  melt  his  will. 

And  draw  him  in  with  thee  to  bide, 
O  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill ! 

'Tis  not  enough.     Desire  is  strong; 

It  hath  sufficed  to  bring  him  there; 
Strength  of  desire  is  not  for  long, 

So  link  him  to  thee  through  despair. 

E'en  let  him  breathe  the  outer  air. 
And  fling  aside  the  chains  of  ill; 

Fate  drives  him  back  those  chains  to  wear, 
O  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill ! 

lyO !  he  is  thine  for  ever  now ; 

His  vain  repentance  finds  no  room. 
With  shattered  hopes  and  shadowed  brow 

He  comes  to  thee  who  art  his  doom. 

In  vain  the  olive-rod  doth  bloom — 
His  soul  in  darkness  will  he  spill ; 

Thine  eyes  burn  on  him  through  the  gloom, 
O  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill ! 
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Help  Wanted! 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  members  of  the  ' '  Philistine" 
staff  that  so  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  paper  by  the  majority  of  the 
students.  Fortnight  after  fortnight  the  paper  appears  filled  almost 
entirely  by  the  editors  or  a  few  obliging  friends.  The  hard-worked 
muses  of  this  limited  number  must  be  well-nigh  exhausted,  so  for 
their  sake  the  petition  is  made  to  the  students  to  contribute.  Here 
we  are,  only  half  way  through  our  college  year,  with  many  issues 
still  before  us.  New  spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  paper  to  keep 
it  alive  and  interesting.  So  behold  an  invitation  to  every  student  to 
fill  your  inkstand,  put  a  new  pen  in  your  penholder,  take  a  clean 
sheet  of  foolscap,  and  try  3^our  hand  at  writing. 

Of  course  it  is  impossiole  to  write  now  in  the  mid-year  rush, 
but  a  new  semester  is  coming,  and  then  the  ''Philistine"  hopes  to 
find  the  boxes  in  the  students'  parlors  overflowing  with  choice  con- 
tributions. Don't  wait  to  be  asked,  clever  Freshman,  witty  Sopho- 
more, you  must  know  that  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  help  us. 
Our  standard  is  not  as  high  as  the  "Lantern's;"  indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  have  any  standard  at  all.  But  you  cannot 
expect  to  become  great  in  a  moment,  and  if  you  contribute  first  to 
the  "Philistine,"  who  know^s  but  that  your  next  article  may  be 
accepted  by  the  ' '  Lantern. ' ' 


Sunday  Night. 

Thej^  said  they  could  not  read  anything  but  light  literature  on 
the  Sundaj-  night  before  a  long  essa}-  was  due,  so  with  "Harvard 
Stories,"  a  plate  of  molasses  candy,  and  a  bright  coal  fire,  they  pre- 
pared to  rest  from  the  heav}'  work  of  the  preceding  da3's.  There 
were  five  of  them;  just  a  cos}' crowd,  as  some  one  remarked,  and 
they  assumed  characteristic  positions,  while  the  girl  who  was  to 
read  aloud  moved  the  lamp  nearer  the  edge  of  the  desk,  arranged 
the  pillows,  opened  the  gray-covered  book  with  its  crimson  letters, 
and  then  sank  down  on  the  window  seat.  Farther  down  was  a  little 
girl  who  wore  glasses,  showed  a  disregard  for  cushions,  and  looked 
serious  enough  for  a  mathematical  lecture;  beyond  her  was  a  fair- 
haired  girl  whose  smiling  face  indicated  that  she  was  willing  to 
enjoy  everything;  a  fourth  girl  sat  in  the  studj^  chair  in  front  of 
the  desk  and  nervously  wheeled  about,  unmindful  of  the  screeching 
which  every  turn  caused;  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a 
tall,  solemn  girl  whose  mind  was  evidently  not  following  the  story. 
For  a  few  moments  she  pretended  to  listen,  and  then  realizing  her 
recent  resolution  not  to  waste  time,  she  rose,  moved  silently  into  the 
bedroom,  reappearing  in  a  moment  with  a  tin  pail  which  contained 
boxes  of  polish  and  brushes  for  blacking  boots.  She  sat  down 
again,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  others,  began  to  "shine" 
her  shoes.  The  girl  in  the  chair  offered  a  suggestion,  but  her  only 
answer  was  a  glance  which  meant  ''/am  doing  this,"  so  she  sub- 
sided; but  the  fair-haired  girl  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  window 
seat,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  took  a  little  cloth,  dipped  it  in 
the  dark  paste,  and  began  to  polish  the  shoes  of  the  girl  w^ho  was 
reading.  With  every  stroke  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  her  face 
deepened;  she  rubbed  them  and  patted  them,  and  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  toes  glossy,  this  work  was  considered  com- 
plete, and  then  she  began  to  do  a  second  pair — ^those  of  the  girl  in 
the  chair. 

In  the  meantime  the  tall  girl  on  the  floor  w^as  working  indus- 
triousl}-.  There  she  sat  amid  her  boxes  and  brushes,  her  hair 
falling  around  her  face,  her  brows  wrinkled,  her  shoulders  bent, 
while  her  brush  moved  back  and  forth  over  a  leather  surface  which 
shone  brighter  at  every  stroke.  Presently  one  pair  was  finished  and 
set  aside;  then  she  picked  up  a  pair  of  low  patent  leather  shoes  and 
began  to  treat  them  as  she  had  the  heavy  boots.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  girl  in  the  chair,  who  interrupted  a  boat  race  bj' 
exclaiming,  "You  should  never  use  a  brush  on  patent  leather." 

"These  are  mj' shoes, "  replied  the  tall  girl  without  looking  up, 
and  the  boat  race  continued. 

The  regular  sweep  of  the  brush  and  the  soothing  voice  of  the 
girl  who  was  reading  soon  began  to  tell  on  the  officious  girl  in  the 


chair,  whose  head  dropped  lower  and  lower  until  it  rested  on  her 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  flowers  on  the  mantel,  the 
pictures  on  the  wall,  the  books,  the  firelight,  faded  from  her  view, 
and  she  felt  herself  floating  in  that  mysterious  realm  where  every- 
thing is  so  warm  and  pleasant,  but  so  indistinct.  How  long  this 
lasted  she  did  not  know,  but  suddenly  she  started.  What  was  this 
about  "college  course,  "  "fellowship,"  "degree?"  She  looked  up 
expecting  to  see  a  crowded  commencement  chapsl,  a  platform  filled 
with  dignitaries  and  expectant  rows  of  girls  waiting  their  turn  to 
receive  their  degrees,  but  no,  there  was  the  same  room,  the  same 
pictures  and  books,  the  fire  still  burned  brightly,  the  chrj^santheraums 
were  not  yet  withered,  Eleanor  was  still  reading,  but  the  tall  girl, 
her  labors  ended,  was  lying  back  on  the  floor  with  her  eyes  half 
closed. 

Mushrooms. — A  Protest. 

Mushrooms!  how  delicious  they  are,  just  warmed  through  in  a 
little  butter !  Yes,  they  are  delicious,  but  have  you  ever  thought  of 
them  as  plants — not  as  something  good  to  eat?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  consider  them  for  their  own  sakes? 

Uncanny  little  growths  they  are, springing  up  in  a  few  hours; 
yet  there  is  nothing  ghostlike  in  their  sturdy  stalks  and  plump  um- 
brella tops,  spread  to  catch  the  warmth  of  the  great  genial  sun  as  it 
smiles  down  upon  them.  We  all  know  the  meadow  mushroom,  with 
its  white  cap  and  pink  lining;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  sooner 
does  its  little  head  appear  than  some  sharp  eyes  seek  it  out,  and 
rough  fingers  tear  it  from  its  grassy  home.  Not  that  the  ej^es 
desire  to  examine  its  delicate  structure,  nor  that  the  fingers  would 
gently  use  it,  but  alas !  that  it  may  be  served  up  sizzling  hot 
in  a  chafing-dish,  with  its  stalk  pathetically  turned  up,  in  silent 
protest. 

In  the  shadows  of  the  woods,  among  the  dark  roots  of  the  trees, 
the  wicked  little  russula  holds  up  its  bright  red  head,  and  defies  its 
enemies  with  a  "taste  me  if  you  dare,  "  for  side  by  side  grow  two 
varieties  of  this  form,  one  of  which  is  mild  and  sweet  to  the  taste, 
but  the  other,  though  not  poisonous,  gives  the  tongue  of  the  taster 
a  vicious  nip  for  his  pains.  The  puff-ball,  too,  extends  an  uncer- 
tain welcome  to  its  would-be  devourers,  for  sometimes  it  is  white 
and  firm  within  as  well  as  without,  but,  should  the  hunter  come  a 
day  too  late,  he  would  find  that  the  white  exterior  hid  a  horrible 
brownish  green  mass,  a  far  from  appetizing  sight.  And,  later  still 
only  a  puff  of  brown  smoke  will  rise  to  mock  his  hungry  eye. 

Tall  and  slender,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  the  mushrooms,  the 
deadly  amanita  lifts  its  fair  white  head  among  the  damp  leaves  of 
the  forest.      It  leaves  the  sunny  meadows  and  open  road  banks  for 


its  hardier  cousins,  and  chooses  for  its  surroundings  the  shadow  of 
great  trees.  The  mushroom-hunter  shudders  as  he  passes  it,  he 
will  not  touch  it  for  fear  of  polluting  the  edible  varieties  in  his 
basket,  and  so  the  amanita  stands,  solitary  in  the  stillness  of  the 
woods.  The  deadly  amanita — deadl}^  only  because  it  cannot  be 
eaten.  You  ma}^  touch  it  with  impunity,  and  a  close  examination 
of  it  will  bring  great  reward.  The  amanita,  unlike  other  mush- 
rooms, grows  from  a  cup,  or  chalice  Its  slender  stem  extends  far 
above  this  cup,  and  is  topped  by  an  exquisite  pileus.  Part  way 
down  the  stem  is  a  delicate  film,  or  veil,  where  the  pileus  separated 
from  the  stalk,  as  it  spread  its  beautiful  white  surface  to  the  light. 
It  is  this  fragile,  harmless  thing  that  we  are  taught  to  avoid.  We 
are  told  that  its  cup  is  a  death's  head,  from  whence  emerges  the 
deadly,  ghostlike  plant,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  for  thus  have  they 
named  the  transparent  veil.      Truly  it  is  a  dreadful  conception. 

Thus,  while  we  go  blindly  through  the  woods  and  meadows,  a 
whole  race  of  wonderful  plants  live  unnoticed  at  our  feet.  Some  of 
them  we  know,  because  we  can  eat  them,  but  of  the  more  beautiful, 
and  less  common  varieties,  we  know  little  or  nothing,  either  because 
they  are  poisonous,  or  because  we  do  not  know  they  are  edible. 
The  varieties  of  mushrooms  are  innumerable;  many  of  them  are, 
in  structure,  altogether  unlike  the  umbrella-like  form,  nearly  all  of 
them  are  ver)-  beautiful,  in  coloring  and  in  shape,  and  all  are  well 
worth  recognition.  I^et  us  hope  that  some  day  we  may  forget  that 
they  are  edible,  in  our  pleasure  in  studying  them  for  their  own 
lovely  selves. 

M.  P.,  '99. 

Colonel  Carrington. 

Colonel  Carrington  was  always  very  sensitive  about  his  age. 
He  was  perfectl}^  willing  to  let  the  world  know  every  other  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  but  concerning  this  one  detail  he  never  spoke. 
Every  one  knew  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  5^et 
there  was  not  a  man  in  his  regiment  or  in  the  Senate,  where  he 
afterward  served  for  two  terms,  who  had  any  definite  idea  of  his 
age. 

"De  Cunel, "  old  Bob  used  to  say,  "Oh,  yes,  he  look  jes  de 
same  now  as  he  did  then.  He  never  'peared  yery  sprightly  or 
healthful,  but  I  doan'  ever  remember  of  him  bein'  sick  either,  an' 
I've  been  drivin'  de  family  to  church  fo'  mo'  'an  fift}^  years.  De 
Cunel  has  tole  me  how  Miss  Sallie  was  killed,  and  has  showed  me 
whar  he  wants  ter  be  buried,  but  no  sir!  he  ain't  never  yet  tole  me 
how  ole  he  was,  or  whan  his  birfda}-  come." 

Nor  had  he  ever  communicated  this  fact  to  an}^  one  else.  It 
was  always  supposed  that  his  younger  brother,  Kthridge,  knew,  but 


he  died  twenty  years  before  the  Colonel,  and  the  secret,  if  Ethridge 
knew  it,  died  with  him. 

Kthridge's  children  were  unable  to  find  out,  for  the  Colonel 
carefully  guarded  all  family  records.  He  would  tell  them  anything 
about  the  family  that  they  wished  to  learn,  and  would  show  them 
any  records  down  to  this  century  and  there  he  would  stop. 

"It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  further,"  he  always  said. 
''Your  grandfather's  life  is  a  part  of  the  State  history,  and  since 
him  there  has  been  but  your  father  and  T;  and  you  know  what  we 
have  done,"  he  would  add,  unconsciously  drawing  himself  up  and 
proudl}'  stroking  his  smoothly-shaven  chin. 

Many  has  been  the  chilling  glance  and  the  cold  contempt  a  man 
has  received  from  the  affable  Colonel  if  he  tried  to  find  out  his  age. 

His  nephew  Johnson  always  lived  in  the  fear  of  being  disinher- 
ited, for  he  once  had  the  audacity  to  ask  his  uncle  when  he  was  born. 
The  Colonel  answered  this  question  by  saying:  ''Johnson,  have  you 
learned  anything  this  year  at  college?" 

Johnson  did  not  enter  the  Colonel's  presence  for  more  than  a 
week  afterward. 

One  morning  last  spring,  after  his  customary  five-mile  drive, 
as  Bob  was  opening  the  carriage  door  for  him  to  alight,  the  Colonel 
staggered  and  fell  forward.  The  faithful  Bob  caught  him  before  he 
reached  the  ground,  and  Bob  and  the  gardener  together  carried  him 
into  the  library  and  laid  him  on  the  old  mahogany  sofa.  For  two 
days  the  Colonel  was  unconscious,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  he  opened  his  eyes  and  turning  to  his  nephew  Johnson,  asked 
what  date  it  was.  Upon  being  told  that  it  was  the  first  of  April  a 
cutting  glance  shot  from  the  old  man's  e3'es  as  he  answered:  ''So 
you  have  rewarded  your  curiosity,  Johnson?" 

These  were  his  last  words.  No  one  understood  them  at  the 
time,  but  later,  when  the  family  Bible  was  opened  to  register  his 
death,  they  read: 

"Nathan  Johnson  Carrington,  born  April  i,  1809." 


The  Undergraduate  at  the  Opera. 

Quite  aside  from  the  aesthetic  pleasure — the  delight  to  one's 
intellectual,  musical  sense — -the  undergraduate,  at  least,  finds  in 
going  to  grand  opera  as  presented  by  Damrosch's  company  an 
amount  of  excitement  and  enjoyment  hardly  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parquet  or  the  balcony.  I  make  this  appa- 
rently invidious  distinction  because  the  majoritj'  of  undergraduates 
do  not  as  an  ordinar}^  occurrence  purchase  seats  for  the  season  in 
these  select  portions  of  the  house,  nor  are  they  always  so  fortunate 


as  to  be  invited  by  those  that  have  purchased  them  to  occupy  the 
said  seats.  No.  The  undergraduate  makes  a  practice  of  going 
aloft  in  that  dizzy  height  of  the  third  gallery,  and  of  going  there- 
fore in  a  manner  which  those  inclined  toward  "slang  "call  "rush  " 
This  may  be  ungrammatical,  but  it  is  most  expressive. 

Behold  the  undergraduate,  then,  on  a  dull  winter  afternoon  stand- 
ing, with  her  college  mates,  and  of  course  the  chaperone,  upon  the 
steps — the  side  steps,  if  you  please — ^of  the  Academy,  with  perhaps 
fift}'  people  and  an  hour's  waiting  ahead  of  her.  She  is  joyous. at  the 
prospect  of  the  pleasure  to  come,  and  is  consequently  in  an  excellent 
mood  to  enjoy  the  experiences  of  the  present,  feeling  that  happj^ 
glow  of  delight  that  makes  one  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
indulgent  toward  the  vagaries,  even  the  witticisms,  of  those  about 
one.  At  last  comes  an  utterly  unmistakable  sound  of  sliding  bolts 
and  creaking  hinges,  and  with  a  low  fiercel^'-breathed  "Now!"  the 
undergraduate,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  waiting  line,  presses 
a  little  forward,  and  makes  all  ready  for  the  ''rush."  Slowl}^, 
slowly  the  great  line  creeps  forward,  another  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction  meets  it,  and  the  undergraduate  dimh-  wonders 
whether  or  not  the  combination  of  the  two  will  crush  her  when  she 
reaches  the  doorway.  Somehow,  she  gets  through,  effects  the  most 
rapid  exchange  of  money  for  tickets  on  record,  and  at  last  begins 
her  upward  journey.  That  apparently  is  going  to  end  in  mansions 
in  the  skies,  for  she  sees  no  other  possible  stopping  place  on  these 
stairs  that  wind  so  eternally  from  left  to  right.  She  seems  to  have 
transformed  herself  into  a  machine  whose  one  function  is  running  up- 
stairs— the  process  becomes  perfectly  mechanical,  except  when  she, 
without  checking  her  pace,  swerves  slightly,  and,  with  a  downward 
swoop,  gathers  up  a  handful  of  bills  from  the  floor  of  the  landing, 
She  has  a  dim  notion  that  they  will  tell  her  who  is  going  to  play 
what. 

There  is  an  end,  and  she  finallj^  reaches  it.  A  broad  landing 
opens  into  a  semi-circular  corridor  which  would  be  a  lobby  down- 
stairs, and  through  this  she  passes.  At  last  she  finds  herself  in 
view  of  the  stage,  and  restraining  a  dreadful  desire  to  precipitate 
herself  down  the  steepest  flight  of  stairs  in  the  world,  and  over  the 
railing,  she  descends  with  great  decorum  and  takes  her  seat  in  the 
front  row. 

Not  a  whit  the  less  does  the  undergraduate  enjoy  the  music 
because  of  her  laborious  entrance  into  the  theatre,  and  after- 
ward, when  her  "uplifted"  mood  has  somewhat  passed,  she  can 
recall  many  a  laughable  incident  that  makes  the  amusing  side 
of  going  "rush"  to  the  opera.  Most  of  the  people  about  her  are 
musical,  but  some  of  them  are  decidedly  not  so,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  she  often  hears  snatches  of  talk  and  comments,  which, 


she  knows,  will  seem  intensely  amusing,  when  thought  over 
afterward,  although  in  the  face  of  the  tragedy  and  the  beauty  of 
the  opera,  they  only  dimly  suggest  the  fact  that  they  are  laugh- 
able. She  remembers  distinctly  having  heard,  as  the  curtain 
descended  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser,"  when  the 
audience  was  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  wonderful  music  and 
of  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  situation — she  remembers  distinctly 
having  heard  a  gentle  voice  behind  her  say:  "How  be-youtifully 
her  gown  did  sit  round  the  waist  line!" 

E.  C.  C,  'GO. 


In  the  Fog, 


Mr.  Newton  Standish  was  making  his  best  bow.  When  Mr. 
Standi sh  made  his  best  bow  he  expected  the  person  to  whom  he 
paid  this  compliment  to  be  impressed.  Miss  Frances  Hilton,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  all  overawed.  She  was  examining  Mr.  Standish 
with  her  large  serious  eyes,  and  she  had  formed  her  decision  before 
he  had  finished  the  bow.  She  did  not  express  her  judgment  in 
words;  what  she  said  was: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Standish.  This  is  my 
brother.     Ralph,  get  up  and  speak  to  Mr.  Standish." 

The  small  boy  addressed  slowly  pulled  himself  up  out  of  a 
steamer  chair,  and  said,  as  he  offered  a  chunky  brown  hand  to  the 
tall  man: 

"Where  d'you  hail  from,  Boston?"  Then  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  "Frances,  won't  you  come  up  in  the  bow  with  me? 
Mamma  is  afraid  I'll  fall  overboard  if  I  go  alone,  and  I  do  so  want 
to  watch  the  porpoises. ' ' 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  all  three  comfortably  established 
in  the  extreme  bow,  watching  the  porpoises  as  they  dove  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  great  white  steamer  which  was  plowing  boldly 
through  the  thick  fog.  Frances  kept  a  hand  on  Ralph's  shoulder 
to  restrain  him,  and  she  and  Mr.  Standish  talked  between  the  blasts 
of  the  fog-horn.  Just  behind  them  from  the  shelter  of  an  anchor 
arose  a  murmur  of  voices,  showing  that  another  party  had  found 
the  bow  a  pleasant  refuge  in  the  fog.  Suddenly  Frances  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Standish. 

"Hush,  "  she  said,  "Listen!" 

From  the  group  behind  them  a  girl's  voice  was  singing  the 
rhythmical  chorus: 

"Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay ; 


Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from 

Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  plaj^, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  enter 

China,  'crost  the  Bay  !" 

Frances  waited  for  more,  but  Mr.  Standish  remarked  rather 
patronizingly : 

"That's  a  thing  by  Kipling,  you  know.  One  of  his  Barrack 
Room  Ballads.      You've  heard  of  Kipling?" 

''Heard  o{  him,"  broke  in  Ralph.  "Why,  Frances — "  But 
his  sister's  hand  administered  a  sharp  and  warning  pinch,  as  she 
remarked : 

"Yes,  I  t/niik  I've  read  some  queer  stories  he  wrote  about  India. 
Ralph,  if  you  want  some  more  candy,  there's  some  in  mj^  traveling 
bag.     Run  and  get  it,  dear.  " 

Ralph  very  much  wanted  to  stay  and  have  this  mysterious  con- 
duct explained;  but  he  had  implicit  faith  in  his  sister,  so  he 
hastened  away  in  the  diiection  of  her  stateroom.  When  he  came 
back  he  found  Frances  alone.  She  began  explaining  rapidly  in  an 
undertone: 

' '  Now,  Ralph,  I  want  3'ou  to  listen  carefully  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  This  man  is  a  bore,  and  I'm  awfully  sorry  he's  turned  up 
just  now  when  mamma  is  ill,  and  I  can't  shift  him  off  on  her. 
However,  I've  got  to  be  decent  to  him,  because  he  was  Tom's  chum. 
What  I  want  you  to  do  is  not  to  tell  him  an37thing  about  us,  and  to 
keep  still  when  I  pinch  you.  He's  gone  now  to  get  Kipling's  Bal- 
lads to  read  aloud.  It  amuses  him  and  don't  hurt  us,  though  I  do 
know  them  by  heart.     Here  he  comes  now.      Be  good,  won't  you?" 

Mr.  Standish  read  aloud  for  about  an  hour.  Frances  and  Ralph 
watched  the  porpoises  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  without  being 
disturbed  by  his  well-bred  expressionless  voice.  At  last  he  stopped, 
thinking, 

"She  evidently  doesn't  care  for  this  at  all.  Typical  New  York 
society  girl !"  Then  aloud,  "Miss  Hilton,  I  suppose  you  have  been 
out  a  great  deal  this  winter.  I  wonder  if  you've  met  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  fellow  named  Tom  Masters?" 

Frances  answered  without  turning  her  head,  giving  Ralph  a 
pinch  as  she  spoke. 

"The  name  is  familiar;  is  he  a  light  man?" 

"Yes,  light,  and  short,  rather  insigniiicant  looking,  according 
to  my  standard.  But  women  always  like  him;  he  was  my  college 
chum." 

"I  haven't  been  out  a  great  deal  this  winter,  but  I  think  I  have 


met  him,"  Frances  answered,  and  then  the  talk  drifted  along  until 
lunch-time. 

During  the  remaining  five  days  of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Standish 
hung  around  the  Hiltons,  much  to  Ralph's  disgust.  The  fog  and 
bad  weather  lasted,  so  Mrs.  Hilton  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  her  berth,  wishing  herself  back  in  New  York.  Mr.  Standish 
read  Kipling  and  talked  about  himself  to  Frances. 

"Miss  Hilton,"  he  said  the  last  day,  "wouldn't  you  like  me 
to  read  you  something  from  Browning?  I've  a  volume  of  his 
poems  with  me,  and  I'm  sure  I  could  make  you  understand  him." 

Frances  paused  to  rearrange  her  steamer  rug  before  answering. 

"Do  you  reall)^  consider  that  an  ordinarily  frivolous  New  York 
girl  could  appreciate  Browning?  Perhaps  we'd  better  stick  to  Kip- 
ling. You  see  he  just  suits  my  character;  a  bit  slangy,  but  amus- 
ing.     That  is  how  you  described  him,  is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Standish  opened  his  eyes  wider.  This  was  a  new  side  to 
Miss  Hilton  not  before  shown  him.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
floundered  deeper: 

"I — I  —  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  really  think  you  capable  of 
understanding  Browning  or  any  other  poet — I — " 

But  Frances  rose,  biting  her  lip  to  hide  a  smile. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  time  to  begin  now.  I  must  go  and  help 
mamma  pack  up." 

The  next  morning  at  Southampton  amid  the  confusion,  Stand- 
ish lost  sight  of  the  Hiltons,  until  they  reached  the  custom  house. 
There  he  espied  Miss  Frances,  sitting  on  a  trunk  and  reading  a 
voluminous  letter.  He  was  starting  toward  her,  when  he  heard 
Ralph's  voice: 

"I  say,  Mr.  Standish,  here's  that  Kipling  book  of  yours.  I 
found  it  in  Frances'  steamer  chair,  and  I  knew  she  wouldn't  want  it, 
because  she's  learned  such  a  lot  of  the  poems  from  the  one  Tom 
Masters  gave  her.  They're  engaged,  you  know;  but,"  he  added, 
before  Standish  could  recover;  from  this  blow,  "they're  not  going 
to  be  married  till  Frances  graduates  from  Radcliffe  next  year.  Are 
you  going  up  to  London?  We  are;  maybe  we'll  see  you  there. 
Good-bye!" 

But  Mr.  Standish  changed  his  plans  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
France  before  going  to  London. 


One  O'clock. 


The  quiet  of  the  seminar  was  scarcely  broken  when  the  clock 
in  the  first-floor  corridor  struck  one.  ■  I  leaned  my  head  against  the 
wall  and  lazily  followed  with  my  eyes  the  swirls  of  chalk  on  the 
opposite  blackboard.     The  air  was  heavy  with  sun,  which  brought 


out  unsparingly  the  ink-spots  on  the  leather  top  of  the  big  table. 
How  ugly  the  yellow  chairs  w^ere!  How  tired  I  was!  How  tiled 
everybod}^  was!  One  girl  had  tucked  her  feet  between  the  rungs  of 
a  chair  in  front  of  her  and  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  head.  She 
had  a  red  ribbon  around  her  neck  which  hurt  my  nerves.  Another 
girl  w^as  leaning  back  like  myself,  with  her  eyes  half-shut  and 
heavy  violet  shadows  under  them.  A  third  held  her  head  a  little  to 
one  vSide  and  took  notes  diligently,  but  with  lips  nervously  com- 
pressed. My  cramped  fingers  twisted  into  restful  awkwardness, 
my  pen  rolled  blotting  over  the  page.  I  could  not  write  another 
word.  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  together.  They  were  making 
independent  journeys,  and  I  watched  them,  exhausted.  "How 
unsymmetrical  the  inkstands  look,  scattered  over  the  table-top ! 
The  lecturer  is  making  chalk-marks  on  the  leather  as  he  talks. 
Why  does  he  do  that?  His  hands  will  be  gritty  with  chalk-dust.  " 
My  own  hands  tingled  sympathetically.  "The  top  of  the  table 
looks  purple  in  the  sun.  Purple  is  the  ugliest  color  I  know.  It 
makes  me  feel  faint  to  think  of  it.  But  is  it  uglier  than  3'ellow? 
And  can  anything  be  worse  than  red?  They  are  all  dreadful.  I 
don't  want  to  think  of  an}^  of  them.  I  don't  want  to  think  at  all. 
I  want  my  lunch  and  to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  should  much  rather  sleep 
than  have  lunch.  People  will  talk  in  the  dining-room,  and  my 
head  will  hurt  more.  " 

The  lecturer  seemed  to  be  worn  out  too,  for  he  pressed  his 
hand  hard  on  his  eyelids,  and  went  on  talking  from  behind  it. 
A  dog  barked  under  the  window.  The  class  in  the  next  seminar 
was  being  dismissed,  books  were  gathered  up,  feet  were  tramp- 
ing or  shuffling  past,  there  was  a  babel  of  voices  and  a  swish 
of  gowns.  The  first  stroke  of  Ta3'lor  Bell  sounded,  and  I  jo^^fully 
closed  ni}^  fountain-pen.  The  lecturer  piled  his  books  into  a  ram- 
part in  front  of  him.  Two  of  the  books  were  red,  one  was  purple, 
but  I  did  not  mind.  There  was  a  movement  through  the  class. 
The  lecturer  was  getting  up.  He  was  looking  patient,  and  signing 
course-books  as  I  hurried  through  the  door. 


Basket-Bail  Again. — '99  vs.  igoo. — Score  4  to  o. 

During  the  past  week  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
a  proper  mode  of  entertaining  Canon  Cheyne  while  he  remained  at 
the  college.  After  much  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  college 
authorities  the  matter  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  basket-ball  cap- 
tains, who  decided  that  the  most  enjoyable  entertainment  they  could 
furnish  would  be  a  basket-ball  game,  since  the  greater  excitement 


II 

of  a  gym-drill  was  excluded,  on  the  grounds  of  impropriety  of  cos- 
tume. 

When  this  was  decided  on,  excitement  ran  high,  and  for  a 
whole  day  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  all-important  game.  In 
choosing  the  contending  teams  proficiency  in  the  game  had  no  part, 
as  the  Canon  was  supposed  to  know  nothing  about  the  game,  and 
therefore  '99  and  1900  were  chosen  for  the  beauty  of  their  costumes. 

Promptly  at  5. 15,  the  hour  for  which  the  game  was  called,  the 
crowds  of  excited  students  began  to  gather  in  the  gym.  Some 
enthusiastic  '99ers  fastened  their  glorious  banner  on  one  side  of 
the  gallery  and  not  many  minutes  later  the  blue  of  1900  was  waving 
opposite.  The  classes  arranged  themselves  beside  their  respective 
flags  and  the  freshmen  held  one  end  of  the  gallery,  while  the  oppo- 
site contained  stragglers  who  preferred  to  see  the  game  well  rather 
than  to  bunch  for  the  sake  of  cheering  better. 

No  sooner  were  the  spectators  arranged  than  the  two  teams 
appeared,  resplendent  in  their  green  and  blue  and  fresh  for  the 
game  after  their  two  months'  rest.  As  thej-  took  their  places,  '99 
led  off  with  a  cheer,  which  was  followed  by  many  more  all  around 
the  gym. 

Just  before  the  game  began  Miss  Thomas  appeared  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall  near  the  freshmen.  And  then,  after 
each  team  had  cheered  its  opponents,  the  glorious  game  began,  and 
surely  its  like  was  never  before  seen  at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  playing 
was  all  marvelous,  and  but  for  the  slight  annoyance  to  the  players 
of  having  to  crawl  over  and  under  apparatus  after  the  ball,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  many  scores  of  goals  would  have  been  thrown  by  both 
sides.  As  it  was  the  playing  could  not  have  been  improved  upon, 
and  the  ladylike  gentleness  of  the  contestants  was  enough  to  impress 
an)^  Englishman  with  the  softness  of  manners  of  American  girls. 
The  cheering  also  was  hardly  to  be  improved  upon,  and  '99  and 
1900  stoutly  upheld  the  glories  of  their  respective  classes  with  arms 
and  lungs.  Even  1901  loyally  heaped  honor  on  the  heads  of  their 
victorious  juniors  with  an  enthusiastic  treble. 

Such  was  the  entertainment  provided  for  Canon  Cheyne,  a 
glorious,  never-to-be-forgotten  game,  but,  alas!  the  Canon  did  not 
arrive. 

L.  B.  C. ,  1900. 
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A  Plea  for  Co-Operative  Study. 

Now  that  the  examinations  are  over,  and  the  marks  are  almost 
all  in,  the  "Philistine"  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  co- 
operative study.  The  students  have  been  told  that  many  of  the 
faculty  object  to  their  preparing  themselves  for  examinations  by 
studying  together,  and  the  "Philistine"  believes  that  there  are 
many  arguments  on  the  side  of  those  who  employ  this  method.  In 
a  large  class,  as  for  example.  Political  Science,  time  can  not  be 
spent  on  the  discussion  of  every  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  every  student.  In  preparation  for  the  examination  two  or  more 
students  discuss  and  eliminate  their  difficulties.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  committing  to 
memory  is  by  repeating  aloud  in  order  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  the  words.  Poetry  if  not  read  aloud  loses  half  of  its 
beauty.  Many  a  student  in  doing  private  reading  lets  her  ej^e 
travel  over  the  page  without  attempting  to  take  in  the  meaning 
which  reading  aloud  would  give  to  her.  Co-operative  study  is  one 
method  of  equalizing  cleverness.  The  clever  girl  helps  the  dull 
girl,  and  in  the  very  explanation  of  the  fact  which  she  thinks  she 
has  known  so  well,  learns  to  express  her  ideas  fittingly,  while  the 
dull  girl  grasps  the  thoughts  which  escaped  her  in  the  lecture  room. 
As  to  the  theory  that  students  waste  time  in  talk  when  studying 
together,  all  the  "Philistine"  has  to  say  is,  that  if  two  girls  are  not 
sufficiently  in  earnest  to  keep  their  minds  on  their  work  when  they^ 
are  together,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  waste  time  when  they  are 
apart. 


Valentine. 

Heigho  !  Sing  a  roundela}- 

To  gracious  Lad}-  Clara — 
Hearts  are  true,  so  sing  away, 
Spring  is  coming,  hearts  are  gay  ! 
Leave  to-morrow,  live  to-day, 

Heigho !  Lady  Clara ! 

M.  P.,  '99. 


Renaissance  of  the  Drama  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

More  clearly  every  day  do  we  realize  that  we  students  of  Bryn 
Mawr  are  among  the  most  fortunate  of  mortals  in  the  superb 
advantages  that  are  ours.  The  most  recent  cause  for  self-con- 
gratulation in  this  respect  was  the  visit  paid  us  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary II,  by  a  group  of  young  persons  of  Abyssinian  extraction, 
from  the  College  Settlement.  They  have  selected  as  their  name  the 
inspiring  title  "The  Rosebud  Club  That  Does  Something,  "  and  one 
of  the  means  to  culture  to  which  they  turn  their  attention  is  the 
elevation  of  the  stage.  In  proof  of  this,  they  played  before 
a  limited  audience,  at  what  might  be  termed  by  a  light  stretch  of 
imagination,  a  matinee  performance  (it  was  at  5  p.  m.)  a  soul- 
stirring  drama  entitled  "The  Magic  Sword."  The  first  scene  is 
laid  in  a  toy  shop  and  the  second  and  third  in  a  doll-house.  The 
pla3'  follows  convention  in  that  its  main  characters  are  a  beautiful 
waxen  doll,  the  heroine;  a  fairy  prince,  the  hero,  and  a  jack-in- 
the-box,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  d5^e.  The  interest  of  the  minor 
characters,  though  less  than  that  of  the  three  mentioned,  is  well 
sustained  and  in  admirable  proportion. 

A  slight  resume  of  the  plot  may  possibly  add  to  the  clearness 
of  a  criticism  upon  this  deservedh'  famous  dramatic  representation. 
The  scene  opens  at  midnight  in  the  toyshop.  The  toys  are  holding 
conversation,  the  main  part  of  which  is  carried  on  between  a  beauti- 
ful wax  doll  and  an  irascible  jumping-jack.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  latter  seems  to  be  ability  to  "make  a  face"  calculated  to 
cause  the  immediate  destruction  of  a  plaster  cat !  In  the  midst  of 
their  talk,  half  badinage,  half  quarrel,  the  toys  are  startled  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  gorgeous  being  clad  in  lavendar,  and  holding 
a  glittering  sword.  He  announces  that  he  is  the  fairy  prince  and 
punishes  the  wicked  "Jack"  by  waving  over  him  the  magic  sword 
with  its  power  of  transformation.  Jack  then  cannot  move  his  feat- 
ures, but  his  hands  are  free,  and  picking  up  the  sword,  he  retaliates 
by  changing  the  prince  into  a  bear — a  mechanical  bear.      Afterward 


when  the  toys  have  been  bought  and  placed  in  a  doll  house,  the 
poor  mechanical  bear  comes  to  see  his  lady  love,  the  charming  wax 
doll,  and  finding  Jack  asleep,  commands  the  lady  to  search  for  his 
magic  sword.  She  does  so,  finds  it,  and  cuts  the  bearskin,  letting 
out  the  prince,  just  as  Jack  awakes.  The  latter  is  gallant  in  defi- 
ance of  the  prince,  but  he  cannot  withstand  the  magic  of  the  sword, 
and  .so  is  packed  off  into — must  I  say  it? — a  wicker  basket,  to  be 
forever  a  jack-in-the-box. 

The  real  power  of  the  representation,  however,  lies  not  in  the 
plot  but  in  the  acting.  Here  Jack  certainly  bears  away  the  palm, 
for  to  be  a  really  good  villain  is  difficult,  especially  when  one's 
demeanor  by  nature  is  quiet  and  dignified,  not  to  say  meek;  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  these  epithets  might  fittingly  be  bestowed 
upon  the  member  of  the  Rosebud  Club  who  played  the  part  of  Jack. 
The  trul}^  blood-curdling  and  villainous  manner  in  which  he 
remarked  "Ha,  ha!"  after  transforming  the  prince  into  a  mechani- 
cal bear  would  have  done  credit  to  Mansfield  in  his  most  Hyde-ous 
moments. 

The  charming  wax  doll  was  quite  correct,  except  for  her  being 
perhaps  a  little  off  color.  She  was  especially  effective  when  stand- 
ing upon  the  shelf  of  the  toyshop,  done  up  in  paper,  with  her  arms 
tied  behind  her.  However,  one  could  not  in  the  least  find  fault 
with  her  even  when,  after  being  released  from  this  irksome  position 
by  the  prince,  Jack  waved  over  her  too  the  sword,  and  she  sank 
back  upon  a  cushion,  with  a  gently  breathed  "I  feel  myself  going 
to  sleep."  This  she  said  in  a  manner  that  proved  her  strong  sense 
of  realism. 

It  remains  only  to  add  praise  for  the  company  as  a  whole,  and 
to  cite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  as  a  testimony  of  the  success 
of  the  piece.  For  the  players — in  their  honor  be  it  said  that  no 
prompting  was  necessary ;  for  the  enthusiasm — the  house  was  fre- 
quently brought  down,  and  public  demands  were  made  for  the 
instant  return  of  the  Rosebud  Club  when  it  shall  have  "done  some- 
thing" in  the  way  of  a  new  reportory. 

E.  C.  C,  'go. 


Chuck." 


"Chuck"  sat  on  his  alley  doorstep  and  whistled  softly  to  him- 
self. He  wondered  why  the  "other  fellows"  did  not  come  back, 
for  he  had  sold  his  papers  long  ago.  Then  he  jingled  the  coin  in 
his  pocket  and  shaking  his  head,  murmured  "Can't  buy  it  this 
time." 


The  door  back  of  him  opened  and  without  looking  around, 
"Chuck"  offered  a  ragged  little  girl  a  handful  of  nickels  and 
pennies,   sajnng: 

"Here,  youngster,  take  this  to  Mamm}-." 

The  child  took  the  "family  earnings"  and  disappeared  within 
the  low  doorway.  "Chuck"  sat  still  a  few  moments  longer,  and 
then  his  dirty  little  face  lighted  up  at  a  sudden  thought.  '  'Maybe 
I  can  find  one, ' '  and  springing  from  the  steps  he  started  from  the 
close  dark  alley  in  the  direction  of  the  broad  street  filled  with  busy 
shoppers.  What  a  contrast  he  was  to  the  prosperous  throng  !  His 
clothes  were  old  and  torn;  his  boots  had  long  since  ceased  to  have 
any  toes;  and  his  face  and  tiair  looked  as  though  their  acquaintance 
with  water  was  decidedly  limited.  But  "Chuck"  remained  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  appearance  or  that  of  the  passer-by.  Keeping 
his  bright  black  eyes  fixed  on  the  street,  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
curb  as  if  searching  for  something.  Suddenly  he  leaped  forward, 
and  picking  a  small  object  from  a  little  pile  of  rubbish  which  a 
street  cleaner  had  just  swept  up,  he  turned  and  ran  back,  not  stop- 
ping until  within  sight  of  his  own  doorway.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
regarded  his  new  treasure  with  affection  and  delight.  He  turned 
it  over  and  over  in  his  hand,  but  at  last,  unable  to  restrain  himself 
longer,  he  drew  a  greasy  match  from  his  trouser  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded to  light  a  half-smoked  cigar.  He  shielded  the  burning 
match  with  his  grimy  hands,  and  sucked  hard  on  the  end  of  the 
cigar.  At  last  a  thin  wave  of  smoke  rose  into  the  air  and  made 
"Chuck's"  nostrils  dilate  with  joy. 

"She's  all  right.  A  'genuine  Havaner, '  "  he  murmured, 
beginning  to  take  long  pulls,  and  throwing  rings  of  smoke  above 
his  head.  His  pleasure  was  short  lived,  however,  for  soon  all  that 
was  left  was  a  little  heap  of  ashes  and  a  half  inch  of  wet  tobacco. 
"Chuck"  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  remains  and  said,  "Wish  I 
could  have  a  whole  one  once." 

M.  E.  G. 


De  Re  Philosophica. 

The  senior  had  been  studying  philosophy  for  days.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  she  looked  back  that  she  had  been  studying  it  all  her  life. 
James,  Royce  and  Santayana  had  been  carefully  and  compactly 
crammed  into  her  brain  and,  at  the  last  moment,  before  the  exam- 
ination, she  had  taken  up  her  note-book  to  fill  a  few  of  the  vacant 
crannies.  But  alas!  She  found  only  the  beginnings  and  the  ends 
of  sentences.  '  'The  being  of  a  feeling' ' — ,  ' '  is  called  the  transcen- 
dental unity — , "  "arboreality  may  be  explained---"  and  so  on  ad 


infinitum.  This  is  the  fate  of  all  those  who  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  the  senior  sat  in  the  second  last  row.  Somewhere  in  the 
dim  background  of  her  consciousness  she  remembered  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  those  unfortunates  who  sat  in  the  last  row.  But  the 
9. 15  bell  was  ringing  and  the  vacant  crannies  would  have  to  go 
unfilled.  The  senior  put  on  her  gown,  walked  over  to  Taylor  and 
entered  the  examination  room.  She  remembered  feeling  very  calm 
and  she  wondered  if  her  material  double  were  at  home  keeping  all 
the  excitement  and  nervousness  that  is  attendant  upon  even  a  drop 
quiz. 

The  examination  papers  were  given  out.  The  question  on 
James  was  the  only  thing  in  the  book  she  had  not  studied.  The 
question  on  Royce  was  the  only  thing  in  the  book  she  had  not 
understood,  and  the  question  on  Santayana  the  only  subject  in  the 
book  which  she  had  considered  unimportant,  if  not  slightly  non- 
rational.  And  so  the  senior  sat  in  silence.  She  saw  all  about  her 
the  walls  lined  with  books,  books  with  numbers  pasted  on  with 
white  labels.  Through  the  windows  she  saw  the  yellow  chimneys  and 
the  gray  stones  of  Denbigh  Hall.  And  before  her  there  flitted  vis- 
ions of  the  orals  which  she  probably  would  not  have  to  take,  and 
visions  of  commencement  in  which  she  would  not  wear  a  fur-lined 
hood.  And,  last  of  all,  for  the  senior  was  gifted  with  a  visual 
imagination,  there  came  before  her  mind's  eye  the  philosophic  horse 
almost  worn  out  by  his  hour  of  exercise  every  day,  the  billiard 
balls  reduced  to  infinitesimal  proportions  by  constant  friction  upon 
one  another  and  the  omnipresent  idealistic  orange.  But  just  then 
she  took  her  pen  and  wrote.  She  wrote  for  one  hour;  she  wrote 
for  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  hour  when  the  professor 
called  in  the  papers,  she  was  still  writing. 

And  now  the  senior  is  wondering  what  she  wrote,  for  her 
material  double  refuses  to  tell  any  secrets  and — the  marks  are  not 
yet  in. 


A  Contribution  to  the  Science  of  Anthropology. 

Now  that  we  can  look  back  upon  the  examinations  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  even  if  not  of  pleasure,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  something 
about  them,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  without  inflict- 
ing serious  pain  on  any  one.      We  propose  to  discuss  their  origin. 

The  stories  told  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Norsemen  about  the 
origin  of  examinations  are  well  known  to  all.  The  Grecians 
believed — at  least  this  is  one  version  of  the  myth — that  when  the 
Golden  Age  was  still  on  earth  and  Pandora  was  sent  down  b)'  the 
gods  as  a  wife  for  Epimetheus,  she  brought  with  her  a  wonderful 


box,  which  contained  really  nothing  else  than  examinations.  The 
Greeks  were  afraid  to  say  the  word,  and  so  merely  called  them 
"evils,"  but  of  course  every  one  knew  what  they  meant  by  that. 
With  the  opening  of  this  box  began  all  trouble  for  mankind,  and 
Pandora  felt  quite  grieved  about  it — especially  because  she  herself 
had  to  undergo  the  tortures  of  the  little  winged  "evils,"  and  failed, 
too,  it  is  said.  However,  there  is  some  dispute  about  this  point. 
Probably  she  never  told  any  one.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
great  ancient  and  modern  thinkers  that  she  was  allowed  to  scrape 
through  because  she  had  just  come  to  earth,  and  was  very  young, 
and  had  really  done  her  very  best.  Prometheus  was  long  esteemed 
a.s  a  very  wise  man  because,  with  great  shrewdness,  he  chose  rather 
to  be  bound  on  the  rock  than  to  be  tormented  by  those  dreadful 
'  'evils. ' ' 

The  Norse  story,  as  told  in  the  '  'Elder  Kdda, ' '  is  quite  different. 
Our  ancestors  blamed  it  all  on  Loki.  They  believed  that  all  the 
trouble  began  with  the  quiz  that  Odin  endured  when,  in  disguise, 
he  was  bound  to  the  flaming  post  and  tortured  by  one  of  the  giants. 
Loki  heard  about  this  incident  and  he,  up  to  mischief  as  usual, 
together  with  the  Fenris-wolf  who  had  private  reasons  for  wanting 
to  make  the  gods  unhappy,  devised  this  dreadful  scourge.  How 
well  they  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Odin  himself  gave  one 
eye  in  exchange  for  a  little  knowledge,  on  the  night  before  an  exam- 
ination. The  secret  of  the  story  about  the  stealing  of  those  apples 
that  Idun  guarded  has  been  disclosed  only  very  lately  through  the 
discovery  of  an  Icelandic  manuscript.  The  truth  was  that  Odin 
and  Frigg  had  concealed  some  very  valuable  tabulations  in  the  cores 
— though  of  course  they  did  not  let  an_y  one  know  about  that  until 
after  the  apples  had  been  restored. 

Space  is  lacking  here  for  a  full  discusison  of  all  the  theories 
that  these,  and  various  other  myths  on  the  same  subject,  have  given 
rise  to.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  examinations  were  probably  not 
known  among  the  earliest  Aryans,  that  they  were  already  very 
widespread  in  the  bronze,  and  perhaps  first  arose  in  the  later  stone 
age.  It  is  a  weU-established  fact  that  their  invention  had  a  very 
detrimental  effect  on  primitive  man,  their  victims  perishing  in  great 
numbers  everywhere.  The  drawing  of  cartoons  and  other  funny 
pictures,  so  usual  an  occupation  among  the  earliest  Lake  Dwellers, 
was  suddenly  abandoned,  the  spirits  and  vitality  of  these  men  sink- 
ing with  an  alarming  rapidit}'  under  the  affliction  that  had  come 
upon  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  quizzes  are  probably  of  contempo- 
raneous and  similar  origin.  The  best  known  within  historic  times 
are  those  conducted  by  the  sphinx  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 

J.    K.,    'GO. 


1 

To  E.  L.  F. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  F. — E.  L-, 

Who  aimed  in  this  life  to  be  horribly  swell. 

All  lower  ambitions  she  proudly  eschewed 

And  dubbed  them  old-fashioned,  primeval  and  rude. 

On  fashion's  late  whims  her  attention  she  bent, 
From  tailor  to  hatter  with  vigor  she  went. 
And  behold  the  result !     She  appeared  every  day 
In  a  costume  brand  new,   and  distinctly  au  fait! 

We  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  see  her  appear 
New-bedecked  every  da}'  in  magnificent  gear ; 
But  how  can  we  tell  of  the  pain  in  our  eye 
When  she  blazoned  before  us  her  newest  necktie. 

The  rainbow  turned  pale,  the  sun  hid  its  head, 
The  heaven's  bright  lustre  grew  sickly  and  dead! 
And  oh !  lend  your  ear  to  my  words  when  I  say 
The  philosophy  class  almost  became  gay. 

We  are  all  going  'round  in  blue  glasses  and  shades 
And  put  up  umbrellas  when  E.  E-  parades; 
And  the  matter  is  now  before  the  trustees 
To  decide  if  the  glare  is  too  much  for  the  trees. 

But  still  she  goes  on  quite  unconscious  and  bland; 
She  feels  her  effulgence  and  knows  she  looks  grand ; 
And  so  dearly  we  love  her  we'd  give  up  our  eye 
Before  her  we'd  ask  to  suppress  that  necktie. 

M.  P.,   '99. 


In|the  Garden. 


They  were  drinking  tea  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Lady  Weston's 
great  house:  my  lady,  her  niece,  Laura,  and  Mr.  Prestwich.  The 
young  man  was  supremely  happy  in  his  own  mild  and  dull  way,  for 
to  be  asked  to  tea  by  her  ladyship  was  no  small  honor,  and  then — 
Lady  Weston  was  the  guardian  of  her  young  niece.  Laura  had 
launched  Aunt  Drusilla  on  her  favorite  topic  of  conversation  and 
then  mercilessl}'  left  Mr.  Prestwich  to  hear  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  her  ladyship  had  been  presented  at  court.  Meanwhile  she 
went  to  pick  some  roses. 


Aunt  Drusilla's  story  was  embellished  with  every  possible 
detail  this  afternoon  and  she  grew  so  interested  that  she  did  not 
even  notice  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  for  her  daily  drive.  Finally 
she  did  reach  the  end,  or  at  least  a  temporary  pause,  in  her  account, 
and  Mr.  Prestwich's  amiable  attention  was  rewarded  by  an  invita- 
tion to  join  Lady  Weston  and  her  niece  in  their  drive.  He  grinned 
politely  and  bowed. 

Laura  was  still  picking  roses  and  the  number  she  held  in  her 
hand  was  remarkably  small  for  the  time  she  had  spent  in  gathering 
them.  But  evidently  her  thoughts  v/ere  not  very  much  on  the 
flowers,  for  while  she  was  bending  over  the  rose  bushes  her  eyes 
kept  turning  expectantly  toward  the  garden  gate.  She  was  startled 
by  Aunt  Drusilla's  dictatorial  request  to  come  to  drive. 

"Just  a  minute,  aunt.  I  must  get  a  sprig  of  mignonette,"  she 
called  back. 

Lady  Weston  stood  in  the  garden  path,  impatiently  tapping 
her  foot  on  the  gravel.  Laura  fumbled  over  the  mignonette  beds 
and  then  went  back  to  the  roses  and  again  returned  to  the  mignon- 
ettes. Lady  Weston  was  growing  indignant.  She  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  disobeyed.  Finally  Laura  came  with  a  step  that  was 
much  too  slow  to  suit  her  ladyship's  impatience. 

As  they  passed  to  the  carriage  a  young  man  entered  the  garden 
gate.  Mr.  Huntley  had  come  to  finish  the  background  of  a  portrait 
of  Laura.  Lady  Weston  bowed  stiffl}^  Mr.  Prestwich  bestowed 
on  the  artist  a  triumphantly  i)atronizing  smile.  Laura  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Huntle)^,  and  a  large  rose  from  the  bunch  she  was  holding 
in  her  arm  slipped  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Prestwich  stooped  quickly 
to  pick  it  up  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"You  are  exceedingly  kind,  Mr.  Prestwich,"  she  said  hastily. 

Mr.  Prestwich  was  helping  her  ladyship  into  the  carriage.  The 
rose  fell  again  and  Laura  crushed  it  in  the  dust  with  her  little  heel. 

When  the  carriage  had  disappeared  along  the  winding  road  of 
the  park  the  artist  returned  to  shut  the  garden  gate.  He  seemed  to 
have  found  something  in  the  dust  outside. 

J.  K.,   'CO. 


Lilith. 

The  sun  was  dropping  low  over  the  southern  Ohio  hills.  It 
was  August,  but  the  air,  though  sultry  and  warm,  made  one  shiver. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  after  a  warm  daj^  the  oppressive  evening 
heat  is  often  chilling.  The  ground  was  soft  from  recent  rains  and 
the  dew  had  already  commenced  to  fall,  but  on  a  hillside  in  the  red 
light  of  the  evening  sun  sat  a  daughter  of  the  hill-people.     Thorny 


blackberry  and  bramble  bushes  were  all  about  her  and  she  was  list- 
lessly picking  berries  from  the  former.  On  her  lap  lay  a  half-eaten 
root.  Berries  and  roots  form  a  large  part  of  the  diet  of  these  people. 
She  was  bare-foot;  her  skirt  was  short  and  showed  a  pair  of  brown, 
dirty  and  scratched  ankles;  her  short,  straight  hair  was  intensely 
black;  her  eyes,  also  black,  had  that  wild  restless  look  often  seen  in 
those  of  a  frightened  animal. 

When  the  sun  was  half  hidden  the  girl  rose  in  an  aimless  way 
and  started  down  the  hillside.  She  did  not  heed,  and  apparently 
did  not  feel,  the  thorns  and  devils'  needles  beneath  her  feet.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  and  listened  intently.  The  evening  was  very 
still — ^so  still  that  one  almost  heard  the  silence.  Occasionally  the 
cry  of  a  bullfrog  or  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper  or  cricket  was 
audible.  Very  faint  echoes  of  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  distance, 
by  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  busy  world  beyond  the  hills,  increased 
the  solitude.  But  it  was  to  none  of  these  sounds  that  Lilith 
listened.  After  a  time  she  again  advanced  down  the  hillside,  this 
time  directing  her  steps  somewhat  to  the  right.  At  the  foot  of  a 
crooked  and  half-dead  tree  she  stopped  and  ;ooked  up  to  the  top, 
where  the  foliage  was  cjuite  thick.  Then  with  a  hoarse  laugh  she 
swung  herself  into  the  tree  and  quickl}-  and  gracefully  as  a  monkey 
she  reached  the  topmost  branch.  A  bird  flew  up  with  a  pitiful  cry. 
With  another  laugh  the  girl  reached  her  hand  into  the  nest  and 
drew  out  a  speckled  egg,  which  she  shook  close  by  her  ear.  Then 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction  she  tapped  it  gently  against  a  knot  of 
the  branch,  making  a  small  hole,  and  applying  the  pierced  end  of 
the  egg  to  her  lips,  she  sucked  with  pleasure  in  her  wild  eyes. 
After  emptying  three  shells  she  left  the  tree  and  ran  slowly  down 
the  hill. 

In  the  valley  a  column  of  smoke  was  rising.  It  was  toward  this 
that  she  was  going.  A  yellow  mongrel  dog  came  to  meet  her  and 
snapped  at  her  heels.  The  bushes  became  thicker  and  higher,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  shielded  her  eyes  from  the  briers. 
When  the  undergrowth  seemed  no  longer  penetrable  she  gained  a 
clear  place  in  the  middle  of  which  a  fire  burned  brightly.  Around 
this  several  tents  were  set  up  and  a  number  of  people  sat  or  lay  on 
the  ground  in  the  light.  One  black  kettle  was  suspended  over  the 
fire.  Cooking,  except  of  a  very  mean  sort,  is  unknown  among  the 
Hillites.  They  eat  what  they  find.  Often  one  member  of  a  camp 
will  be  absent  for  days  having  only  such  food  as  nature  provides  for 
him  or  as  he  can  obtain  by  falsehood  or  theft. 

On  this  evening  a  stranger  was  among  them.  He  was  a  school- 
master who  had  lately  come  to  teach  a  village  school  situated  some 
miles  from  the  camp.  Having  a  curiosit}'  to  see  the  Hillites,  he 
had  taken  his  first  holiday  to  walk  to  the  little  settlement.      The 


people  that  he  saw  about  him  surpassed  all  descriptions  that  he  had 
heard  of  their  rudeness  and  wildness.  He  found  them  devoid  of 
charm  of  any  kind.  They  lacked  the  poetry  of  savages,  their 
personal  habits  and  appearance  were  revolting.  But,  as  I^ilith 
advanced  to  the  fire  he  found  in  her  slender  lithe  figure  a  certain 
attraction  and  fascination.  She  did  not  heed  him  for  some  time. 
When  at  last  she  sat  near  him  at  the  fireside  he  ventured  a  good 
evening. 

"  Howdy  do,  sir' ' 

Her  voice  was  hollow  and  deep — it  was  a  voice  that  is  heard 
only  in  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity.  To  one  who  has  never  heard 
a  Hillite  speak  it  is  indescribable.  It  is  a  hoarse  whisper — ^melan- 
choly  in  the  extreme,  and  at  times  terrifying.  One  might  imagine 
the  voice  of  a  ghost  to  be  thus. 

As  the  evening  wore  away  Lilith  began  to  talk  to  the  school- 
master. The  wild,  uncouth  creature  stretched  on  the  trampled, 
dewy  grass,  pleased,  even  delighted  him.  She  was  not  lacking  in 
interest  of  a  coarse,  though  not  repellant  kind.  Lilith  too,  was 
pleased.  He  spoke  gentle  words  of  love.  She  had  been  wooed 
before,  but  never  thus.  It  was  unusual  and  delightful.  Next  day 
when  the  schoolmaster  returned  she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 
Yes — she  would  live  in  a  house  and  wear  shoes.  She  would  let  her 
hair  grow  long. 

And  Lilith  became  the  mistress  of  a  little  house.  At  first  she 
was  happy — then  a  change  came.  The  schoolmaster  too  lost  his 
light  step  and  happy  heart.  Lilith  was  despised  by  the  village  folk. 
The  ''po'  white  trash"  of  the  hills  always  occupy  the  inferior  rank 
of  society.     But  still  the  schoolmaster  loved  her. 

When  spring  came  Lilith  became  more  restless  and  one  day 
she  was  gone.  The  schoolmaster  knew  that  he  must  seek  her  in  the 
hills.  The  old  camp  was  deserted.  He  knew  that  a  search  would 
be  long  and  dangerous;  he  would  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors  in  a 
blanket,  and  besides  the  exposure  he  would  incur  the  danger  of 
being  bitten  by  snakes,  in  which  the  hills  abounded.  But  the  search 
must  be  made.  After  three  days  of  fruitless  search,  three  nights' 
sleep  on  the  damp  ground,  the  schoolmaster  was  wakened  on  the 
fourth  morning  b^^  the  bark  of  a  dog.  He  lay  quite  still.  Lilith 
passed  near  him,  and  darting  quickly  forward,  seized  something. 
She  remained  stooping  for  a  moment  and  then  held  aloft  in  the  air 
a  large  rattlesnake.  She  held  it  by  the  throat  The  animal  was 
strangled.  She  examined  for  an  instant  the  beautiful  spotted  skin, 
then  winding  the  snake  around  her  neck  she  disappeared.  The 
schoolmaster  looked  after  her,  but  did  not  pursue.  He  picked  up 
his  blanket  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

G.  L.  J.,  'CO. 


"That  Dig." 

"  A  dig,  a  dig,"  the  maidens  sighed, 
"  A  dig,  a  dig,  for  shame  !"   they  cried. 
"  Alack,  alas  !"  a  voice  replied, 
"  Do  leave  me  to  my  books,  I  pray. 
For  I  must  work,  I  cannot  play. 

"  I  study  all  the  live-long  night, 
I  rise  with  earlj^  morning  light, 
I  study  hard  with  all  my  might. 
But  yet  I  find,  what's  very  true, 
I  never  do  so  well  as  you. ' ' 

And  so  the  maidens  left  her  there: 
So  still  she  sat  within  the  chair 
They  almost  thought  her  fastened  there; 
And  out  they  went  to  basket-ball 
With  joke  and  laugh  and  merry  call. 

But  now  the  year  has  slipped  away. 
No  more  of  laugh  and  joke  and  play. 
Those  maidens  only  ask — to  stay. 
And  still  within  the  self-same  chair 
That  "  awful  dig  "  is  sitting  there. 

F.  S.  S.,  1901. 
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Address  Dies 
Heraldrv 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


RoseiDODt  Qreeobowses 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


will  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Jenness  &  McCurdv 

BRYN  WAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stocl<  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAN'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 

W.  H.  RAMSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALOmG  &   BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

4®=-Every  reanisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,   BOATING,    TEE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

1216  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

New  York  Chicago 

Avil  Pfintingf  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  J'J'^J'J' 


JOHN   HARRISON 


(^*(^*^* 


IGS  Greai  it 

CAKHS  AND  P/J^S  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home-Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  ^  Jt 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS,   NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merlon  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYOMS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Aye.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

|2  ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  "WiU 
-*^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.     J8®"Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Our  Music. 


Bryn  Mawr  has  had  many  fads,  and  just  now  is  indulging  in  a 
musical  fervor.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  rising  importance  of  the 
Banjo  Club  and  to  the  fact  that  every  applicant  to  the  Glee  Club  was 
accepted.  But  when  one  hears  of  two  students  who  spend  evenings 
practicing  songs  for  their  own  amusement  or  of  another  girl  who 
has  boasted  that  she  has  learned  the  strings  of  the  banjo  in  one 
afternoon,  one  feels  that  there  are  other  forces  at  work. 

The  ' '  Philistine' '  hopes  that  this  is  not  a  transient  state  of  affairs. 
We  have  indulged  in  painting — see  our  posters ;  we  have  tried  our  hand 
at  literature;  why  should  we  not  exercise  our  musical  talent?  Just 
now  there  is  a  wail  of  violins  in  Pembroke  West,  a  thrumming  of 
banjoes  in  Pembroke  East,  and  a  tinkling  of  mandolins  in  Denbigh. 
There  is  even  a  rumor  that  Merion  can  boast  of  a  dumb  piano. 
Time  will  introduce  more  harmony,  and  the  "Philistine"  is  even 
ambitious  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  dim  future  when  we  shall 
have  an  organ  in  chapel  to  aid  our  faithful  and  patient  choir,  and 
when  we  shall  be  allowed  to  elevate  those  banished  pianos  from  the 
basement  of  Pembroke  Hast  to  our  own  studies. 


The  Vigil. 

Scene:  A  %Yell  furnished  study,  ordinarily  attractive,  at  present 
in  wild  disorder.  Note-books  strew  the  floor;  papers  are  scattered 
about  untidily  and  the  scrap-basket  has  overflowed  disreputably  in 
one  corner.  Eliza,  enveloped  in  a  bathrobe,  reclines  on  the  window 
seat,  propped  on  twelve  cushions  and  a  pillow.  Mary  sits  on  the 
floor  sorting  papers.     Time,  12  p.  m. 

Eliza.  —Ready,  girls?     All  right.     Primitive  man — 

May. — Here  are  those  old  Pol.  Econ.  papers.  That's  over, 
anj^way.  There  they  go  I  f  hurls  them  in  a  heap  into  the  waste- 
basket,  which  promptly  falls  over  and  pours  an  avalanche  of  papers 
and  apple-peelings  on  the  floor. ) 

Eliza  (bitterly). — So  you've  passed  and  won't  need  them  again? 

May. — What?  I— wh}- — ha,  ha!  Yes,  I  don't  know  quite,  do 
I?  (crawls  to  the  basket  and  sorts  out  the  hated  manuscript  meekljO- 

Eliza. — Pick  'em  all  out,  dear.  Primitive  man — Tenter  Meg 
in  a  red  wrapper,  carrying  a  water  pitcher  and  a  bath- towel). 

Meg. — Do  wait  till  I  get  fixed.  "We'll  dig  all  night — shan't 
we?  Kitty  says  she  is  going  to.  I  don't  believe  she  will  stick  it 
out,  though.      What  (yawn),  what  time  is  it? 

Eliza  (snappishly). — ^Time  to  begin,  if  you  want  to  know 
anything  by  9.15  to-morrow.  Sit  down.  Keep  still.  Let's  see — 
as  I  was  saying,  primitive  man — 

May. — Mere}'!     What  are  you  going  to  do,  Meg? 

Meg  (dipping  the  bath-towel  into  the  pitcher  and  then  draw- 
ing it  forth). — Going  to  keep  awake  if  I  can  f  binds  the  towel  grace- 
full}'  about  her  head).  There!  Kitt}'  is  going  to  take  a  cold  plunge 
every  half  hour.  I'm  sure  I  can  get  equal  results  with  less  trouble. 
Go  on,  Eliza. 

Eliza. — You  look  like  fui}',  Meg.  You  look  like  the  Cymric 
queen  on  the  eve  of  battle.  As  I  was  saying,  primitive  man 
once  existed.  We  do  not  know  that  he  did,  but  it  is  proved  b5' 
Max  Miiller.  He,  however,  is  not  an  authority ;  therefore  we  must 
believe  him.  It  is  necessary  to  believe  in  the  non-existence  of 
primitive  man  if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  theor}'  of  bow-wow, 
whiz,  crash,  cuckoo,  parrot  wheezers.      Primit — 

Ma}'. — Eliza,  what  is  this  all  about? 

Meg  (pouring  w^ater  from  the  pitcher  on  her  head). — You're 
reading  ever}-  other  line,  I'm  sure  to  save  time. 

Eliza. — I'm  not.  It's  my  notes.  Sit  down,  Ma}'.  The  word 
bow-bow  expresses  the  genus  root.  "Beowulf  then  tore  out  his 
arm  and  hung  it  on  the  door. " ' 

Meg. — Say  that  over. 


I 


May. — You  are  going  mad,  after  all.  I  knew  you  would. 
Poor  girl,  poor  girl ! 

Eliza.— What  in  the  world — Oh,  yes!  Of  counsel  How  stupid! 
I  mixed  up  my  lectures  and  my  private  reading. 

May. — Didn't  you,  though?  Well,  go  on.  What  did  Beowulf 
do? 

Eliza. — Beowulf?  We're  at  primitive  man,  and  it's  twelve 
o'clock.      We'll  reach  Beowulf  at  six  a.  m.     Resign  yourself. 

Meg. — Oh,  I  am  half  crazy!  This  grinding  is  killing  me. 
Honestly,  I  think  we  all  deserve  Credit,  studying  so. 

May. — vSo  do  I.  I  am  losing  the  little  bit  I  ever  had.  Meg  is 
as  bad.  To  day  she  was  doing  Ayre's  "Verbalist,"  and  Kitty 
popped  in,  saying,  "Where's  the  alcohol?"  "Don't  know,"  said 
Meg,  " where 's  the  penult?'' 

Eliza.  —  She  put  on  a  l)ath-robe  this  morning  for  a  golf-cape 
and  started  for  Taylor.  It's  a  sad  ending  to  her  bright  career. 
And  think,  if  she  went  mad  now !  vShe'd  babble  Richard  Grant 
White  and  Morley  forever  and  ever. 

May. — Horrid  thought. 

Eliza. ^ — It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  gibe.  You  only  have  to 
sit  and  criticise;  if  you  pa.ss,  you'll  take  all  the  credit  to  yourselves; 
if  you  fail,  you'll  blame  me.  I  know  you — come,  to  work.  There 
were  once  some  people  somewhere  who  were  called  Swiss  Eake- 
Dwellers.  Although  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the}'-  were 
primitive  Aryans,  still  it  is  much  better  to  conclude  on  good  author- 
it}'  that  they  were  not.  They  knew  barley,  rye  and  goats.  They 
— (a  knock — enter  Kitty,  hollow-ej'ed  and  anxious). 

Kitty. — 'Well,  you  are  at  it!  How  far  have  you  got?  And  do 
tell  me  what  that  awful  squirrel's  name  was  that  gnawed  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  Igg-drasil. 

Eliza — No  squirrel  gnawed  an}'  ash  tree. 

Kitty. — It's  in  my  notes. 

Eliza. — It  can't  be.  The  squirrel  jumped  up  and  down  among 
the  branches. 

Kitty.-  Same  thing.  And  who  was  Sigurd's  cousin's  brother- 
in-law?     I  never  can  remember. 

May. — Come  back  to  the  golden  age  with  us,  Kitty.  We  are 
still  among  the  Aryans. 

Kitty.  • — Oh,  well,  it  is  early  yet. 

Meg. — Only  12.30.      Good-morning,  girls.      Let's  go  on. 

May. — We've  studied  so  hard — for  so  long.  I'm  going  to  bed. 
I'll  get  up  at  six  and  do  the  rest. 

Meg. — Eliza  and  I  are  going  to  stay  up  and  finish  the  thing, 
and  we  must  have  some  tea  to  keep  us  awake.  The  cold  water 
bandage  is  losing  its  virtue.     Kitty,  how  does  the  plunge  go? 


Kitty. — I've  had  four  so  far,  and  the  only  result  I'm  sensible 
of  is  a  mad  desire  to  go  to  bed.  There!  the  kettle  is  on.  May, 
have  you  any  cream? 

May. — In  that  jug  under  the  table.  The  tea  is  behind  the 
door  in  a  tin  box.  I  shan't  move.  Eliza,  go  on  reading;  you 
might  as  well. 

Eliza. — Beowulf — the  Runes- — ^Cadmon — Primitive  man — I  will 
not  go  on  until  I've  had  tea.  I^ots  of  time,  you  know.  (Flings 
her  note-book  aside  and  leans  back  restfully  as  the  clock  strikes 
one.)  ,  E.  T.  D. 

A  Memory. 

Hushed  now  and  silent  like  the  summer  night. 
Thy  throbbing  strings  at  rest,  thy  voice  asleep ; 
So  see!  the  misty  forms  about  thee  creep, 
The  echoes  of  a  passionate  delight. 
'Tis  strange  to  find  thee  dumb  and  in  such  plight; 
A  moment  since  thou  couldst  make  thousands  weep; 
A  master  hand  across  thy  keys  did  sweep, 
Calling  forth  truest  sounds,  plaintive  and  bright. 

Methinks  some  glorious  spirit  of  the  air 
Once  free  is  now  imprisoned  in  thy  strings, 
Until  a  soul  delicate  as  its  own 
Finds  it  and  looses  the  entranced  tone. 
Then  all  its  jo}^  returned,  purely  it  sings, 
Responding  to  its  touch  with  music  rare. 

M.  M.,  'go. 

Lucinda. 

She  lay  on  her  couch  and  wept.  There  was  a  "busy"  sign  on 
the  door,  and  an  hour  before  bed-time,  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
conscientioush'  take  this  time  to  weep.  She  could  not  have  told 
why  she  was  weeping  and  she  despised  herself  for  doing  it,  but  she 
felt  that  she  must. 

What  if  someone  should  "break  through"  her  "busy''  sign? 
But  no  one  would,  unless  it  were  the  maid  with  a  laundry  bundle. 
The  girls  never  knocked  at  that  door.  She  had  not  had  a  quarrel' 
with  her  best  friend ;  she  had  no  best  friend.  How  nice  it  would  be 
if  that  were  the  case  and  if  that  friend  should  suddenly  walk  in 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  sign  and  say, 

"Eucinda,  what  is  the  matter?  Tell  me,  dear,  whether  I  have 
done  anything  to  displease  you."  The  thought  of  it  made  her 
tears  flow  afresh  and  they  were  bitter  ones. 


Lucinda  was  a  shy,  sensitive  girl,  and  her  theory  on  coming  to 
college  had  been  that  it  was  presuming  for  her  to  expect  people  to 
love  her  for  herself  alone — that  she  must  make  herself  by  every 
effort  in  her  power  worthy  of  their  friendship  before  she  asked  for 
it.  On  this  principle  she  had  for  nearly  two  years  improved  herself 
in  every  way  college  opened  to  her,  and  as  she  was  not  without 
considerable  talent,  she  had  become  what  one  would  call  and  what 
those  who  thought  anything  about  her  one  way  or  the  other,  did 
call  a  bright,  "all-around"  girl.  Kveryone  respected  her,  many 
admired  her,  but  no  one  loved  her.  And  no  one  suspected  that  she 
wanted  to  be  loved. 

''Oh,  leave  lyUcy  to  her  German — she  likes  that  best,"  the  girls 
would  say,  and  poor,  clever  Lucy,  believing  that  they  took  this  kind 
way  to  get  rid  of  her,  would  laugh  and  go  away — and  then  close  her 
door  and  weep. 

On  Friday  evenings  she  often  sat  in  her  room  alone  and  heard 
dozens  of  laughing  girls  go  by  her  door.  She  recognized  all  their 
voices.  If  asked,  most  of  them  would  have  said  they  liked  her, 
but  that  was  all.  They  never  seemed  to  care  to  be  with  her.  She 
was  only  clever.  She  had  bidden  for  their  respect  and  she  had  it. 
How  selfish  they  all  were,  she  thought  bitterly,  to  believe  that  that 
was  enough  !  Once  or  twice  she  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  be 
friendly  with  some  girl,  but  others  immediately  said, 

"Oh,  IrUcy  is  rushing  So-and-so.  It's  a  way  she  has.  It  won't 
last,  " — ^and  so  it  never  did. 

"If  they  would  treat  me  like  a  girl  and  not  like  a  freak  of 
nature,  it  would  be  all  different,"  she  thought.  "They  never 
expect  me  to  do  anything  human!" 

A  spider  crawled  down  the  wall  dangerously  near  to  the  couch 
and  lyUcinda  sprang  to  her  feet  and  vigorously  wiped  awa}'  her 
tears.  Stealthily  raising  a  slipper,  she  killed  the  offending  insect 
and  then  sat  down  at  her  desk  to  write  a  letter  home. 


Two  Interesting  Books. 

Katrina  Trask's  new  book,  "John  lycighton,  Jr."  (published 
by.  Harpers),  has  the  power  of  interesting  the  reader,  and  of  leav- 
ing him  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  The  style  of  writing,  the  story 
itself,  and  the  setting,  are  all  strikingly  American.  The  narrative 
is  well  sustained,  and  the  dialogue  is  true  to  life. 

"Modern  English  Prose  Writers,"  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns 
(published  by  Putnam),  is  a  book  which  throws  new  light  on  many 
great  authors  of  the  present  century.  The  book  is  good  reading,  and 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all  Bryn  Mawr  students. 


Some  igoo  Valentines. 

PREFACE. 

The  great  outburst  of  poetic  genius  which  occurred  in  the  class 
of  1900  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  only  equaled  by  that  one  which 
took  place  in  Northumbria  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date.  The  move- 
ment began  about  February  13,  1898,  and  has  been  termed  ''The 
Valentine  Movement. ' '  The  manuscripts  still  extant  have  been 
gathered  together,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  print.  In 
preparing  this  collection  of  poems  I  have  sought  to  compass  two 
ends,  first,  to  present  the  poet's  own  words,  secondly,  to  explain 
these  words  with  fullness  and  clearness,  to  accomplish  which  I  have 
carefully  classified  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  have  supplied 
them  with  numerous  foot-notes,  which  may  be  of  value  to  the 
reader. 

Flopford  Cook. 
February  25,  '98. 

I.  THE  KATE  GROUP.* 

I. 

A  Mormon's  wife. f 
'        Oh,  let  us  pity  our  poor  plain  Kate, 
To  be  one  among  many  will  be  her  fate. 

II. 

My  Katy  spends  her  time  in  Gym 

And  she  can  leap  so  high ! 
But  if  she  ere  should  break  her  limb, 

I'd  break  my  heart  and  die. 

III. 

There  was  a  young  maid,  Kate  Eliz. , 
Who  could  shoot — O  mj^  goodness,  gee  whiz  ! 
She  murdered  a  goat  and  killed  a  coyote — 
AND  the  price  of  furs  afterward  riz. 

*  We  have  both  external  and  internal  evidence  that  these  poems  are  not 
all  addressed  to  the  same  person.  For  convenience,  poems  I  and  II  have 
been  put  under  one  classification  and  are  known  as  the  "Plain  Kate  Series.  " 
while  III  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  class  known  as  the  "Fancy  Kate 
Series. ' ' 

t  A  theory  has  been  advanced  by  some  that  the  home  of  "Plain  Kate" 
was  Salt  Lake  City.      F.  C. 


II.  On  account  of  a  marked  similarity  in  composition,  the  fol- 
lowing are  commonly  taken  together,  and  from  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  their  style,  have  been  called  the  "Young  L,ady" 
group. 

I. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Loo, 

Who  was  stately  enough  for  the  Zoo ; 

She  was  tall  and  sedate 

As  an  anthropoid  ape. 

And  was  listened  to  when  she  said  "boo.  " 

11. 
There  was  a  young  person  named  L-  A.  K. , 
Whose  reputation  was  horribly  gay ; 
The  people  all  said, 
'  'Why,  is  Bryn  Mawr  co-ed.  ? 
When  they  visited  college  on  I^eslie's  ' '  Da}'. ' ' 

III. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Reita, 

Who'd  arms  and  legs  like  a  mosquiter, 

And  a  neck  like  a  swan, 

Tho'  a  trifle  more  long. 

You  could  not  mistake  should  you  meet  her. 

IV. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Day, 
Who  always  would  have  her  own  way, 
And  once  in  a  while 
She  would  crack  a  loud  smile   . 
Which  was  audible  over  the  way. 

V. 
There  was  a  young  lady  named  Grace, 
Who  had  such  a  round  beaming  face! 
And  sparkling  black  eyes 
That  called  forth  deep  sighs 
Whenever  she  cast  them  in  space. 

VI. 
There  was  a  young  maid  called  Van  R. , 
Who  in  beauty  surpassed  all  by  far ; 
She  went  to  bed  early 
To  keep  her  hair  curly, 
And  drank  malted  milk  by  the  jar. 


III.  The  "Yaller  Kid"  -•^  and  other  poems. 

I.  THE  YAI.LER  KID! 

Sa3' !  seenSwally?     Coming  t'ro'  Columbus 
Saw  her  out  ridin'  in  an  omn'bus, 
I.        An'  ever  since  dat  dere  first  long  rubber, 
I  h'ain't  done  noffin  else  but  lub  'er. 

II. 

When  Hodgie  pipes  her  little  part 

In  the  Pembroke  East  great  band, 
She  pipes  from  me  my  loving  heart 

And  it  lies  beneath  her  hand. 

Ill.t 

Write,  write,  write, 

On  this  plain  blank  sheet,  O  pen ! 
And  I  would  that  you  could  scribble 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  men. 

IV.  t 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

Sweet  Daisy  Broune  is  nigh  : 
So  was  it  when  I  first  did  see, 
So  now  when  I'm  a  friend  of  she; 
So  be  it  to  eternity, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
She  is  my  own  sweet  Valentine; 
And  I  could  wish  my  life  to  be 
Spent  day  by  day  with  Daisy  B. 

IV.  The  following  poem  is  unique,  and  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  of  the  foregoing  classifications.  Like  Shelley's 
"Alastor,"  it  treats  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  situations  of  the 
human  mind: 

*  There  is  a  slight  difficult}-  in  the  scansion  of  this  poem,  but  it's  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  world's  literature.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

t  This  fragment  possesses  onl}'  Tennysonian  quality,  and  the  loss  of  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

X  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  true  author  of  this  little  gem 
of  poetic  feeling.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  it  to  Wordsworth, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  conceived  in  a  more  modern  spirit. 

F.  C. 


A  PHILOSOPHIC  VALENTINE. 

I'd  like  to  write  a  valentine; 

A  little  while  ago 
I  could  have  made  a  lovely  one, 

But  now  I  do  not  know  ! 
The  study  of  Philosophy 

Is  fatal  to  the  muse ; 
We  gain  a  lot  by  it,  perhaps. 

But  what  a  lot  we  lose  ! 

Just  take  my  case.      I'd  like  to  say, 

"My  heart's  forever  thine,  " 
That's  quite  the  sort  of  thing  to  put 

Into  a  valentine. 
But  philosophic  doubt  comes  in 

To  force  me  to  recall 
That  since  one's  heart  must  sta}'  one's  own. 

That  will  not  do  at  all. 

I'll  try  again     Now,  how  is  this: 

"You're  fairer  than  the  day?" 
That  seems  a  handsome  sentiment; 

I  think  I'll  let  it  stay; 
But  then,  says  Santayana,  "That's 

The  preferential  view, 
You're  statement  is  irrational 

As  well  as  far  from  true. ' ' 

I  give  it  up  !     Alas,  for  all 

The  glories  that  have  been  ! 
Alas,  for  all  the  pretty  things 

We  used  to  say  and  mean  ! 
The  murder's  out,  the  bloom  is  off; 

Good-bye  to  life's  old  charm; 
We  count  the  good  that  knowledge  does, 

But  do  we  count  the  harm? 

G.  L.  J.  and  L.  A.  K. 


Record-Marking — February  24,    i8g8. 

The  first  official  meeting  for  record-marking  since  '94  took  place 
in  the  gymnasium  last  week.      The  number  of  contestants  was  much 
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smaller  than  had  at  first  been  expected,  but  in  spite  of  that,  very 
warm  enthusiasm  was  shown  throughout  b}-  the  large  audience 
which  filled  the  running-track  and  the  sides  of  the  floor  itself.  At 
4.30  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Trac}^  the  president 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  program  of  events  opened  with 
standing  broad  jump.  This  was  perhaps  less  exciting  than  some 
others  of  the  events,  Miss  K.  Williams,  igoo,  being  the  only  con- 
testant. Miss  Williams  won  this  event  with  a  jump  of  5  feet,  10 
inches. 

Next  in  order  came  high  kick,  won  by  Miss  H.  T.  Emerson, 
1900.  The  record  made  by  Miss  Mar}^  Minor,  '94,  still  stands, 
Miss  Emerson  making  13  inches  over  her  head,  or  a  ratio  1. 199  to 
her  height;  Miss  Minor,  15  inches  above  her  head,  or  a  ratio  of 
I.  21. 

Bar  and  rope  jump  was  also  a  solitaire,  and  won  by  Miss  K. 
Williams,   1900,  her  highest  jump  being  just  4  feet. 

Running  broad  jump  was  among  the  most  exciting  of  all  the 
events,  and  was  won,  after  a  long  and  at  first  rather  undecided  con- 
test, b}'  Miss  M.  Churchill,  '99.  The  good  work  done  in  this  was 
due  more  to  pluck  and  endurance  than  to  training,  the  first  jumps 
made  not  leading  one  to  expect  a  final  record  of  10  feet. 

Rope-climbing  was  easily  won  bj^  Miss  G.  T.  Clarke,  '98,  who 
touched  the  ceiling,  20  seconds  after  the  signal  to  start  was  given. 

Eet  us  hope  that  no  wagers  were  made  on  running  high  jump, 
for  the  results  seemed  quite  different  each  time  the  rope  was  raised 
an  inch.  After  a  long  contest,  in  which  ever}^  class  was  repre- 
sented, Miss  B.  Phillips,  1900,  won  the  event  by  a  jump  of  4  feet. 
I  inch,  falling  short  by  one  inch  of  the  record  made  by  Miss  Frost, 
'97- 

Ring  high  jump  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  event  of  the 
day,  there  being  a  very  large  number  of  contestants,  of  whom  manj' 
had  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practice.  Exceedingly  good  work 
was  done  bj^all.  Miss  H.  McKeen,  1900,  making  the  college  record, 
6  feet,   10  inches. 

The  meeting  ended  with  vaulting,  in  which  the  record  of  Miss 
E.  Guilford  still  stands  unbroken.  Miss  Clarke  and  Miss  McKeen 
reaching  4  feet,  3  inches,  four  and  a  half  inches  less  than  Miss 
Guilford. 

In  every  respect  the  meeting  was  a  great  success,  both  in  itself 
and  because  it  roused  the  interest  of  the  students  in  the  practice  of 
all  the  feats  that  were  performed.  Let  us  hope  that  this  interest 
may  not  grow  cold  and  that  it  may  bear  fruit  in  annual  record-mark- 
ings for  many  years  to  come. 
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"Liberty  of  Tastes    and    Pursuits." 

Emerson  says  it  is  '  'hard  to  maintain  your  individuality,  because 
3'ou  will  always  find  those  who  think  they  know  what  is  your  duty 
better  than  you  know  it,  "  and  of  this  class  of  persons  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word. 

They  abound  at  Bryn  Mawr  for  some  reason  or  other,  probably 
because  higher  education  fosters  criticism,  and  to  the  average  person 
favorable  criticism  does  not  sound  nearh-  so  clever  as  unfavorable. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  at  ever}'  turn  here  one  meets  girls 
whose  ideals  in  taste  and  in  unimportant  matters  of  conduct  are  so 
aggressively  exacting  that  one  might  suppose  these  fair  maidens  to 
be  "left-overs"  from  the  Golden  Age  at  the  very  least,  instead  of 
having  been  brought  up,  as  manj^  of  them  have  been,  in  middle- 
sized,  unideal  American  manufacturing  towns. 

There  is  no  particular  harm  in  having  these  ideals.  If  you 
think  that,  as  a  Bryn  Mawr  student  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "it 
simply  queers  a  girl  forever  to  have  blue  china  on  her  mantel-piece. ' ' 
Then  congratulate  yourself  on  having  made  the  discovery,  but  do 
not  proclaim  it  incessantly  to  people  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  If 
you  come  from  Podunk,  Neb.,  and  have  discovered  since  you  came 
to  college  just  how  every  girl  ought  to  arrange  her  hair,  dance  and 
study  her  lyatin,  and  just  where  she  ought  to  go  to  church  and  how 
much  trimming  she  should  wear  on  her  frocks,  then  content  yourself 
with  silently  exulting  in  the  perfection  of  your  own  criterions  and 
do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  creatures  who  lack  only  the  light,  not 
the  inclination. 

But  seriously,  my  fault-finder,  how  would  you  like  the  world  if 
everyone  in  it  were  made  after  your  pet  pattern?  Would  it  not  be 
rather  stupid?  One  thing  is  certain:  namely,  that  you  would  find 
no  further  pleasure  in  life  because  j'our  only  apparent  raison  d'etre 
— fault-finding — would  be  gone. 


BOOKS 


If  you  ate 

"™      looking;  for 

BE    SURE    TO    GO    TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  Dooks  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of 

Stamiaiii  wofKs  ^  ^ 
Rare  and  Gdhous  Books 

Books  in  Fine  Binding. 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

mm,      n"*^  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


High-Grade 
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In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

I  Candy  | 

I  Connoisseurs  | 

2  find  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  5 

I  W hitman^ s  I 

I     GIlOCOLgTESailllCQKFECTIOIIS     | 

#  Whitman's  Instaxtaxeous  Choco-  S 
2  LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  J 
S     licious  and   healthful.       Made  instantly     5 

#  with  boiling  water.  S 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  | 

I         1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.         $ 


Paris  Fans 


Airy,  fairy  creations — the  daintiest  conceits 
of  the  Paris  decorators. 
Designs  of  the  French  court  periods,  delicate 
lace-work,  pretty  Watteau  subjects,  glisten- 
ing spangle  adornments. 

Prices,  $5  to  $150 


J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Diamond  Merchants 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Objects 
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Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia 


The    Best  and  Handsomest 

Gifts 

Are  always 

PICTURES. 

We  Have  Them  in  Profusion,  and  Good. 

Jas.  S.  Earle  &  Sons 

816  Chestnut  Street. 

PKEKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

1121  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


Roseroont  Greeobouses 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 
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will  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  MAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  JEosiery, 
Underwear,  Rlbtons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAN'S  fresH  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 

W.  H.  RAMSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

>e®=-Every  reguisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,   BOATING,    THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

1216  Chestnut  St.,  PMla. 

New  York  CMcago 

Avil  Printing  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  J>J>^^J' 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


CAKES  AND  PIMS  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home-Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  ^  ^ 

BRYN  MA  WR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS,    NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merion  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

■O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  Will 
*^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $J00. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.    fi^'Send  for  Catalogue.  ,it  ^  ji 
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"To   Start  a  Library  Fund." 

For  a  number  of  years  Bryn  Mawr  has  been  waiting  for  some 
rich  friend  to  present  the  college  with  a  library  building.  As  we 
have  often  been  told,  the  books  should  be  placed  in  a  commodious 
fire-proof  building.  The  mythical  rich  friend  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, so  a  small  number  of  the  students  have  made  a  beginning 
by  donating  the  proceeds  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  to  start  a 
library  fund.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  we 
should  remember  that  the  students  helped  to  obtain  the  swimming 
pool  and  the  athletic  field  by  just  such  small  contributions.  Let  us 
give  our  money  not  only  to  the  "College  Settlement"  and  the 
"Starved  Cubans'  Condensed  Milk  Fund,"  but  to  the  library  also. 
Personall3^  the  "Philistine"  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  con- 
densed milk  ever  reaches  the  Cubans,  though  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  street  urchins  of  Philadelphia  are  benefited  by  a  day's  visit  on 
the  campus.  However,  there  is  now  an  opportunit}^  to  benefit  the 
college  itself.  If  the  "Philistine"  were  to  indulge  in  prophecj'  he 
would  try  to  picture  to  his  friends  the  new  library  building  of  gray 
stone,  adorned  without  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  within  with  white 
busts  on  yellow  pedestals,  among  whom  one  might  recognize  such 
old  friends  as  Pan  or  George  Washington,  or  even  Jupiter  himself. 


Ten  Little    Amoebae. 

Ten  little  Amoebae,  alive  since  Adam's  time; 
Larger  animal  ate  one,  and  then  there  were  but  nine. 

Nine  little. Amoebae,  careless  of  their  fate; 

One  of  them  got  all  dried  up  and  then  there  were  but  eight. 

Eight  little  Amoebae,  eating  yeast  or  leaven  ; 

One  ate  altogether  too  much,  and  then  there  were  but  seven. 

Seven  little  Amoebae  got  among  some  sticks; 

One  couldn't  get  out  again,  and  then  there  were  but  six. 

Six  little  Amoebae,  very  much  alive; 

Red  magenta  stained  one,  and  then  there  were  but  five. 

Five  little  Amoebae,  weaker  than  before; 

Cover-glass  crushed  one,  and  then  there  were  but  four. 

Four  little  Amoebae,  happy  as  could  be; 

One  was  roasted  very  hot,  and  then  there  were  but  three. 

Three  little  Amoebae,  one  was  ver}'  blue; 

For  iodine  had  colored  him,  and  then  there  were  but  two. 

Two  little  Amoebae,  looking  out  for  fun; 

Thought  that  they  would  conjugate,  and  then  there  was  but  one. 

One  little  Amoebae,  floating  all  alone; 
He  got  encysted,  and  then  there  was  none. 


Disappointment. 

Narcisa  looked  sorrowfully  into  a  mirror. 
"Alas!"  said  she,  "that  I  were  beautiful!" 
"You  are  more  than  beautiful,"  whispered  the  reflection. 
"That  I  neither  desire  nor  understand,  "  sighed  Narcisa,  star- 
ing increduiousl}'  into  the  mirror. 

"You  are  pre-Raphaelite,  "  murmured  the  reflection. 

' '  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Narcisa. 

'  'It  is  at  least  the  fad, "  sneered  the  reflection. 

"Alas,  then,  I  am  commonplace!"  sighed  poor  Narcisa. 

"Worse  than  commonplace,"  whispered  the  sad  reflection. 

J3ut  Narcisa  looked  vacantly  into  the  mirror. 


"  Paris  in  the  Revolution." 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  is  an  old  friend  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Philistine,"  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  sure  that  a  few  notes  from 
his  lecture  on  "The  Paris  of  the  Revolution"  will  be  welcome. 

The  lecture  opened  with  the  statement  that  the  kings  of  France 
and  of  England  have  tended  to  move  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  natural  centre  of  the  nation.  The  results  in  France  were  more 
serious  than  they  have  been  in  England.  When  in  1777  the  court 
removed  to  Versailles,  Paris  felt  that  by  tradition  and  by  virtue  of 
position  and  strength  she  should  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
France,  and  this  made  one  of  the  main  causes  of  discontent — the 
more  because  the  government  of  France  is  and  always  has  been  one 
of  centralization.  So  that  the  arbitrary  selection  of  a  centre  like 
Versailles  was  a  real  source  of  weakness.  Together  with  this  went 
a  second  cause  for  discontent.  The  city  was  full  of  the  relics  of 
ancient  and  worn-out  institutions.  The  legal  and  police  regulations 
of  fifty  years  before  were  still  enforced.  The  provost  of  the  old 
Guild  had  entire  control  of  the  police  of  Paris,  and  the  king  had 
thus  no  force  in  the  city  to  check  the  Revolution  at  its  beginning. 
The  universities  likewise  possessed  in  their  sphere  an  almost  kingly 
jurisdiction,  and  were  able  to  exempt  themselves  from  duties  and 
obligations  owing  to  the  government  and  to  private  individuals. 
Paris  was  burdened  with  restrictions  and  institutions  that  no  longer 
drew  their  sanction  from  the  public  needs. 

Mr.  Belloc  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  particular  places  in  the 
city  about  which  the  Revolution  had  centred — first  the  Palais  Royal. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  took  place  that  exciting  scene,  when 
Camille  Desmoulins  rushed  in,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  to  declare  to 
the  mob,  "The  king  has  dismissed  Necker. "  This  was  Sunday. 
The  mob  went  out,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

The  Riding  School  and  the  Hall  of  the  Tuileries,  the  meeting- 
places  of  the  Convention,  came  next,  and  then  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  on  the  site  of  the  present  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Here  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  the  Girondists 
terrorized.  //  zvas  Paris  against  the  Parlcment  that  saved  France. 
And  then  in  his  graphic  way,  Mr.  Belloc  told  the  story  of  Robes- 
pierre's arrest  in  the  Ho^el.  The  troops  of  the  Convention  were 
without  when  Couthon  and  Saint-Just  rushed  in. 

"The  city  will  support  3'ou  against  the  Parlement,  "  they  said 
to  Robespierre.      "Sign  the  order  to  arouse  Paris!" 

"In  whose  name  shall  I  sign?"  He  no  longer  felt  his  title  to 
power  valid  since  the  people  did  not  support  him.  He  took  the 
pen,  wrote  "Ro ,"  dropped  it,  and  said, 

"No,  the  act  is  immoral,  and  I  will  not  sign."  So  the  man 
who  had  been  playing  autocrat  of  France  for  months  refused  to  do 


what  would  save  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  friends.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  French  Idealist.  The  troops  of  the  Convention  burst 
in  and  found  Robespierre  lying  wounded  in  the  jaw.  He  and  the 
others  were  arrested  and  went  out  to  their  death. 

A  number  of  fine  old  prints  of  these  places  had  been  copied  on 
stereopticon  slides.  These  were  shown.  Mr.  Belloc  made  a  few 
further  remarks  upon  them,  and  the  lecture  was  ended. 

E.  B.  C,   '9Q. 


Concert  of  the  Glee  and  Banjo   Clubs. 

The  gratifying  results  of  five  months'  hard,  careful  work  on 
the  part  of  sixty  or  more  of  the  musical  students  were  shown  to  the 
college  at  large  in  the  charming  concert  given  on  the  evening  of 
March  tenth  by  the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs. 

The  Banjo  Club,  whose  feeble  and  struggling  but  persistent  ex- 
istence has  up  to  this  time  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  its  well 
wishers,  has  at  last  established  its  right  to  life,  and  also  to  applause. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss  M.  Towle,  '99,  the  club  gave  two 
selections,  each  of  which  was  enthusiastically  encored.  The  spirit 
and  vigor  of  their  playing  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  The  only 
change  one  might  suggest  would  be  a  larger  number  of  first  banjos, 
to  give  slightly  better  balance  to  the  whole. 

The  Glee  Club,  as  being  the  larger  and  older  organization 
of  the  two,  had  the  greater  part  of  the  program.  It  is  led 
this  year  by  Miss  Carpenter,  '98,  who  is  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  club  by  Miss  Morris,  '00,  as  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barrington  as  instructor.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  good  features  of  the  Glee  Club's  work  was  a 
marked  sensitiveness  to  the  character  of  the  music — a  readiness 
to  follow  the  very  excellent  leading  of  Miss  Carpenter  in  her 
conception  of  phrasing  and  tempo.  One  might  have  noted  this 
sensitiveness  particularly  in  what  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  com- 
position that  the  club  has  undertaken  to  study^ — -the  "Song  from 
Ossian's  Fingal,  "  by  Brahms.  It  were  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  pleasing  features  of  the  program,  but  a  word  must  be  said 
regarding  the  one  number,  the  words  and  music  of  which  were 
composed  by  a  member  of  the  club.  This  was  the  "Evening 
Hymn,"  by  Miss  Morris,  '00.  The  melody  is  of  great  simplicity, 
yet  the  rich  harmony  of  its  arrangement — unusually  rich  for  a 
chorus  sung  by  women's  voices — gives  opportunity  for  making  the 
"Hymn"  most  effective. 


Pleasing  as  the  concert  was  in  itself,  it  means  even  greater 
things  for  the  future  than  for  the  present.  It  proves  that  the  musi- 
cal situation  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one,  and  bids 
us  look  forward  to  the  time  when  music  shall  be  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  college,  more  important  than  it  has  yet  been.  The  "Philis- 
tine" adds  his  applause  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  college,  and  wishes 
for  the  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  a  long  and  successful  career.  "May 
their  shadow  never  grow  less !" 


Literary  Notes   and  Announcements. 

Now  read}^  "Rudolf  Rassendyll"  series  of  popular  novels. 
This  series  is  modeled  after  the  plan  so  skillfully  elaborated  by  the 
authoress  of  the  fascinating  and  fetching  "Elsie  Books,"  and  the 
volumes  composing  it  run  as  follows:  "Rudolf  at  Zenda,"  "Rudolf 
and  Rupert,"  "Rudolf  and  Flavia,"  "The  Two  Rudolfs,"  "Fritz 
and  the  Ruritanians,  "  "Rudolf,  Junior,"  "Flavia's  Second  Child- 
hood," "The  Ruritanians  Yachting"  and  "Rudolf's  Ghosthood.  " 
Number  one  of  this  series  has  already  appeared  in  book  form,  and 
number  two  is  at  present  coming  out  as  a  serial  in  one  of  our  leading 
magazines.      The  appearance  of  the  others  is  hourly  apprehended. 

xra. 


^S'^      ong  for  the  Orals. 

Ich  weiss  nicht  w^tS  soil  es  bedeuten, 

Dass  ich  so  traurig  bin. 
Kin  torture  aus  alten  Zeiten 

1st  nun  about  to  begin. 
Mein  Hirn  ist  leer  und  es  dunkelt 

Und  schnell'y  iiiesst  die  Time 
Der  Gipfel  des  Taylor's  funkelt 

Im  Morgensonnenschein. 

Die  herrliche  Prasident  sitzet 

Dort  oben  mit  Collity  und  Blau, 
Das  Auge  der  Chamberlain  blitzet 

Sie  den  ken  sie'll  flunk  us  all  now. 
Sie'll  flunk  us  mit  Freude  und  Friede 

Und  singen  dies  L,ied  dabei: 
"  Ihr  Kenntniss  von  Deutsch  ist  rr      ^re, 

We'll  see  you  again,  bye  and  1- 
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to   O.   K. 

Wake !  for  that  Bell  whose  clangor  thrice  accurst 
The  silken  bonds  of  happy  slumber  burst, 
Hath  passed  adown  the  corridor,  and  now 
Up  in  the  high  third  stor}'  yells  its  worst. 

Before  that  clangor  in  the  distance  died 
Methought  a  Voice  without  my  Keyhole  cried, 
"It's  eight-fifteen  by  Taylor,  if  j'ou  want 
A  bite  of  Breakfast  3'ou  will  have  to  slide.  " 

But  as  I  hastened,  those  who  dressed  before 
Those  portals  shouted,  "Closed  is  now  the  Door; 
You'd  better  eat  a  cracker  in  j^our  room, 
For  out  of  here  till  lunch  you'll  get  no  more. " 

Whether  in  Pembroke  East  or  Merion, 
Whether  the  cup  with  tea  or  coffee  run. 
The  boiling  water  trickles  drop  b\"  drop, 
The  jam-spread  crackers  vanish  one  by  one. 

Each  year  a  hundred  Freshmen  brings,  you  saj^, 
Yes,  hut  where  goes  the  Fresh  of  yesterda}'  ? 
And  this  same  summer  month  that  brings  the  Preps 
Shall  take  the  Seniors  and  the  Grads  away. 

Some  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world  and  some 
Sigh  for  High  Marks  and  Fellowships  to  come; 
Ah,  take  the  Pass  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  Grind  who  sits  there  grim  and  glum. 

Think  in  this  ornate  Caravanserai, 

Whose  portals  own  the  prancing  Lions'  sway. 

How  maiden  after  maiden  with  her  tabs 

Has  crammed  a  frantic  hour — and  saved  the  Day. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  smiles  a  Prof 

So  sweet  as  when  he  neatly  has  chopped  off 

Some  shrinking  Victim's  head,  and  her  worst  breaks 

Held  up  that  a  whole  class  may  jeer  and  scoff. 


Myself  when  young  did  painfully  frequent 
Teachers  and  school  and  heard  great  argument 
About  things  and  about — until,  at  length. 
With  Joy  exceeding  from  that  door  I  went. 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow. 
And  here  came  I,  trusting  to  make  it  grow, 
And  this  was  all  the  help  vouchsafed  to  me — 
"Your  Mind,  is  undeveloped;  you  may  go.  " 

I  sent  my  room-mate  to  that  dreadful  Door 
Which  throngs  of  Maidens  trembling  stand  before, 
To  find  my  Marks,  but  she  returned  to  me 
And  answered,  "Wait  a  Month,  or  two,  or  more.' 

Yesterday  this  day's  terror  did  bring  nigh 
To-morrow's  silence,  Flunk,  or  Triumph  cr}'. 
Drink !  for  you  know  not  why  you  came  nor  how ! 
Drink !  for  you  know  not  when  you  go  nor  wh3^ 

Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  cheers, 
But  not  inebriates — away  with  fears—" 
To-morrow  ?     Why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
With  those  who  flunked  and  fled  in  other  years! 

Odd,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  many  who 

Before  us  passed  that  Tribulation  through. 

Not  one  returns  to  counsel  us,  lest  we 

That  Primrose  path  of  Cutting  should  tread  too. 

Yon  rising  Moon  surveys  the  Scene  again — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
On  this  same  Campus — -and  for  one  in  vain. 

And  when  like  her,  O,  comrade,  you  look  up 
Among  the  Guests  who  Tea  regardless  sup, 
And  in  your  wistful  gazing  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  One — turn  down  an  empty  Cup. 


Three  Poems. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  exams  loomed  above  us,  fright- 
ful as  the  Etruscan  chimera,  and  their  immediate  proximity  had 
made  us  forget  our  hard-won  faith  in  the  power  of  a  semester  of 
good,  intelligent  work  to  carr}-  one  through  an  ordinary  examina- 
tion, certain  of  us  found  a  new  and  highly  successful  way  of  light- 
ening the  tension  of  life  at  its  worst.  It  consists  in  the  repetition, 
be  it  for  the  twentieth  time,  of  various  little  poems,  and  it  has  the 
instantaneous  and  unfailing  effect  of  bringing 

"A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care" 

to  minds  dazed  with  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  lucidities  of  San- 
tayana,  and  a  smile  of  returning  life  to  lips  which  we  had  thought 
doomed  forever  to  the  repetition  of  History  tabulations. 

It  is  in  gratitude  for  this  relief,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  benefit 
of  those  unfortunates  who  do  not  know  it,  that  we  wish  to  consign 
these  poems,  handed  down  to  us  by  oral  tradition  merel}-,  to  a 
monument  perennius  aere — in  other  words,  to  the  Philistine  of 
immortal  fame.  I  will  therefore  subjoin  these  poems  and  add  also 
an  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  them,  conceived  in  the  well-known 
style  of  first  year  essaj-  work,  with  themes  and  transitions  nicely 
marked.  Readers  are  warned  however,  against  the  startling  origi- 
nality of  the.  opening  lines  of  the  essay, which  is  to  be  imitated  only 
in  special  cases  where  the  subject  is  able  to  support  it. 

I. 

Baby  sat  on  the  window-seat; 
Mary  pushed  her  into  the  street: 
Baby  was  scattered  all  over  the  airy; 
Mother  held  up  her  finger  at  Mary. 

II. 

Shed  a  tear  for  Mary  Ames, 
Blinded  by  her  brother  James ! 
Red-hot  nails  in  her  eyes  he  poked ; 
■  I  never  saw  Mary  more  provoked. 

III. 

Johnny  poisoned  his  mother's  tea; 

Mother  died  in  agonie: 

Johnny's  father  was  horribly  vexed. 

And  he  said,  "Well,  reall}^  John!  what  next?" 


Essay  on  the   Foregoing  Poems. 

(Intr.)— Among  the  writers  of  this  century  I  think  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  in  some  ways  than  the  author  of  these  poems.  He 
has  not  written  very  much,  but  what  he  has  written  is  very  goou. 
His  work  is  insignificant  as  regards  bulk,  but  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  quality  more  than  compensates  for  this  apparent  defect. 
Besides,  I  think  all  his  readers  will  feel  that  he  makes  more  impres- 
sion upon  us  in  this  way  than  any  of  those  writers  who  use  all  one's 
resources  and  leave  one  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 

(Trans,  and  statement  of  theme.  ) — This  shows  very  clearly  his 
most  striking  characteristic. 

(Statement  of  theme.) — His  most  striking  characteristic,  I 
think,  is  the  great  breadth  of  his  genius  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

(Division  of  theme.) — This  is  shown  in  his  choice  of  subject, 
delineation  of  character,  and  mode  of  expression. 

(Statement  of  first  part  of  theme.) — The  breadth  of  his  genius 
is  shown  in  his  choice  of  subject  by  the  fact  that, although  of  course 
he  had  few  subjects,  in  those  he  had,  he  united  the  antipodes  of  life. 
He  whirls  us  from  the  calm  and  peaceful  scenes  of  a  happy  family  to 
the  theatre  of  the  most  outrageous  passions,  and  thrills  us  with  the 
fiery  words  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  spoken  under  a  good  deal  of 
excitement. 

"Baby  sat  on  the  window-seat." 

What   a  beautiful    picture   this    is !     In   a   few  words   he    has 
depicted  for  us  all  the  idyllic  beauty  of  the  scene. 
But  again, 

'  'Johnny's  father  was  horribl}"  vexed. 

And  he  said,  'Well,  really,  John!  what  next?'  " 

What  can  exceed  the  stern  horror  of  this?  In  its  unmitigated 
blackness  it  reminds  us  of  Webster's  "Duchess  of  Malfi,"  or  of 
Shelley's  "Cenci.^'  * 

(Second  part.  Trans. — lacking.) — The  breadth  of  his  genius 
is  shown  in  his  delineation  of  character  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
both  calm  and  excited  at  the  same  time,  even.  The  quotation 
given  under  another  head  will  serve  to  illustrate  this,  but  I  think 
his  best  portrayal  of  passion  is  in  the  startling  denouement  of  his 
second  poem,  where  it  is  said  of  the  heroine: 

"I  never  saw  Mary  more  provoked." 
And   yet  they   never  lose  their  self-control,  as   is  happily    shown 
in  the  conclusion   of  the  first  poem,    which    is  (Trans,    to    third) 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedies. 

(Third  part.) — ^Indeed,  I  think  the  breadth  of  his  genius  is 
shown  in  his  style  by  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  belong  to  all  schools. 


lO 

His  style  partakes  of  the  archaic  simplicity  of  the  epic,  the  vivid 
movement  of  the  drama,  the  melanchoh"  of  the  elegj',  and  is  not 
without  that  vis  comoidia  which  we  are  told  w^as  denied  to  Terence. 
He  combines  the  correctness  of  the  classical  school  with  the  magic 
charm  of  the  Romanticists. 

(Restatement  of  theme  and  concl.  ) — In  fact  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  breadth  of  his  genius  and 
knowledge  of  life,  and  that  among  the  writers  of  this  century  none 
are  more  remarkable  in  some  ways  than  he.  C.  S.  N.,  '99. 


She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Never,  surely,  was  Goldsmith's  immortal  comedy  more  charm- 
ingly presented  than  on  Saturda}^  evening,  March  twelfth,  when 
before  a  most  enthusiastic  audience  a  number  of  the  students  played 
''She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  stage  setting  was  admirable,  con- 
sidering the  limitations  that  are  necessarily  ours.  The  room  in 
"Mr.  Hardcastle's''  house  and  the  "Three  Jolly  Pigeons"  Inn  were 
both  quite  beyond  reproach,  and  even  the  difficulties  that  one  would 
naturall}'  expect  to  meet  in  trying  to  represent  a  garden,  with  fields 
and  woods  in  the  distance,  w^ere  braveW  overcome  b}'  the  cleverness 
and  perseverance  of  the  combined  stage  manager  and  scene-painter. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  excellent,  and  comprised  several 
actors  that  have  won  laurels  on  other  occasions  and  have  set  their 
names  among  those  of  the  college  ''stars.''  Beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  the  honors  of  the  evening  belong  to  Miss  Steiner,  '99,  who 
was  cast  for  ' '  Tonj^  Lumpkin. ' '  The  immortal '  'Squire' '  could  hardly 
have  been  given  better — so  blundering,  so  unspeakably  foolish,  yet 
so  shrewd  and,  in  his  own  fashion,  clever,  was  he.  His  glee  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  harassed  mother  was  delightfully  real,  and  quite 
inimitable;  and  his  frank  enjoyment  of  the  plot  of  Miss  Neville  and 
Mr.  Hastings  was  admirably  represented.  Miss  Farquhar,  '00, 
made  a  charming  "Mrs.  Hardcastle,"  as  she  both  looked  and  acted 
to  the  life  the  part  of  the  handsome,  ambitious,  vain,  not  too  clever, 
but  most  amusing,  fashionable  lad}-.  INIiss  Blakey,  '99,  made  a 
pretty  and  spirited  "Miss  Neville,"  putting  sufficient  original  con- 
ception of  the  character  into  the  part  to  give  it  individuality.  Miss 
E.  Houghton,  '01,  made  a  ver}-  favorable  impression  as ''Young 
Marlow,  "  and  was  perhaps  at  her  best  in  the  scene  where  "Marlow" 
first  meets  "Miss  Hardcastle,"  and  is  thrown  into  violent  confusion 
by  the  painful  ordeal  of  talking  alone  with  the  5'oung  lady. 

Most  of  the  other  characters  of  the  play  were  also  well  done, 
but  the  lengthy  cast  forbids  mention  of  them  in  detail. 

E.  C.  C,  '00. 


North   Ninth  Street. 

She  wondered  what  her  brothers  would  think  if  they  knew 
where  she  was,  and  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  as  she 
walked  alone  down  the  narrow,  dirty  street,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
little  dimly  lighted  shops  and  cheap  eating  houses.  The  outsides  of 
the  shops  were  covered  with  signs  which  advertised  men's  clothing 
at  remarkably  low  rates,  while  from  the  awnings  which  extended 
from  the  walls  of  the  buildings  to  the  edge  of  the  curb,  hung  dozens 
of  pairs  of  shoes,  each  pair  ticketed  with  its  price.  Here  and  there 
a  dummy  dressed  in  a  "$3. 75"  suit  of  clothes  stood  at  the  doorwaj', 
indicative  of  the  bargains  within,  and  in  front  of  almost  every  store 
a  man  was  crying  out  his  wares  in  high  excited  tones.  The  eating 
houses  in  their  turn  displayed  huge  placards  which  announced 
''Dinn,er  Now  Ready,"  or  gave  an  elaborate  bill  of  fare  for  "25 
cents." 

Here  and  there  the  monotony  of  the  clothing  stores  and  restau- 
rants was  broken  by  a  china  shop,  in  front  of  which  stood  heavy 
dusty  dishes  on  shelves  that  looked  like  low  broad  step-ladders. 
The  dishes  for  the  most  part  were  dull  white,  but  now  and  then  a 
muddy  blue  pitcher  or  a  greenish  yellow  bowl  appeared,  and  all 
along  the  way  the  sidewalks  were  so  full  of  clothing  and  boxes  and 
dishes  that  she  was  obliged  to  step  very  near  the  street,  but  even 
there  she  had  to  turn  out  of  her  way  frequently  to  avoid  the  steam 
from  a  machine  in  which  peanuts  were  roasting,  or  to  keep  from 
treading  on  the  little  tin  ostriches  which,  wound  up  by  their  ven- 
ders, ran  half  way  across  the  pavement. 

She  held  her  skirts  close,  and  went  on  as  rapidh'  as  she  could. 
She  was  half  afraid,  and  5'et  she  was  intensel}'  interested,  for  she 
was  seeing  a  new  part  of  the  city,  and  finding  out  that  after  all  there 
must  be  a  great  many  people  who  did  not  shop  on  Chestnut  street. 
She  stopped  for  a  few  moments  when  she  came  to  a  bird  store,  and 
looked  at  the  yellow  canaries  chirping  in  their  tiny  wicker  cages,  and 
the  rabbits  quietly  munching  cabbage  behind  iron  bars,  and  the  fat 
puppies  cuddled  up  in  the  corner  of  their  boxes  in  soft  warm  heaps. 
She  passed  a  second-hand  book  store  where  there  were  piles  of  dark- 
covered  books  and  soiled  magazines,  and  amid  all  the  confusion  her 
eye  caught  the  astonishing  sign,  "  'Gibbons'  History  of  Rome;' 
complete  set,  $3.90."  All  the  while  .^he  kept  looking  carefully  at 
the  numbers  painted  over  the  doorways  or  the  tarnished  signs  which 
creaked  above  her  head.  Finally  her  pace  slackened,  as  catching 
sight  of  the  sign,  "Van  Horn  &  Son,  Costumer  and  Outfitter," 
thrusting  itself  prominenth'  forward  among  its  smaller  neighbors, 
she  realized  that  her  journey  was  ended. 
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I  Whitman's  \ 

I     (PCOLBTES  and  CONFECTIOHS     j 

>  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Choco-  J 

#  LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  « 
S  licious  and  healthful.  Made  instantly  * 
S  with  boiling  water.  « 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  < 

#  1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  4 


Paris  Fans 


Airy,  fairy  creations— the  daintiest  conceits 
of  the  Paris  decorators. 

Designs  of  the  French  court  periods,  delicate 
lace-work,  pretty  Watteau  subjects,  glisten- 
ing spangle  adornments. 

Prices,  $5  to  $J50 


J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Diamond  Merchants 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Objects 
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Chestnut  Street^ 

Philadelphia 


The   Best  and  Handsomest 

Gifts 

Are  always 

PICTURES. 

We  Have  Them  in  Profusion,  and  Good. 

Jas.  S.  Earle  &  Sons 

816  Chestnut  Street. 

BREKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

1121  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


Rosenjont  Greeobouses 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


111^  will  have  on  hand  at  all 
^^'^  times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  MAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAK'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  COHFECTIOlfS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 


W.  H.  RAMSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


A.  G.  SPALDIi^G  &  BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

4®"Every  reauisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,   BOATING,    THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
1216  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

New  York  Chicago 

Avil  Pfintingf  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  J>j^J>J>J' 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


CAKES  AND  PIHS  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home- Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hal! 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co,  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  J'  ^ 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS.    NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quiksand  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merion  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

■O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers,  Will 
■^^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevclands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.    fi^°"Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  ^  ^ 
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Rules  for  Training. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  women  are  deceitful.  Some  novel- 
ists go  so  far  as  to  say  that  women  can  not  tell  the  truth.  The 
"Philistine"  is  loth  to  believe  anything  so  radical  as  this,  but  he 
cannot  but  wonder  a  little  at  the  many  basket  ball  pla^^ers  who  break 
training  so  often.  The  rules  which  the  captains  of  the  four  classes 
have  laid  down  are  exceedingly  simple.  They  involve  little  more 
than  no  eating-between-meals  and  regular  hours  for  getting  up  and 
going  to  bed.  Until  one  begins  to  train,  however,  one  does  not 
realize  how  irregular  the  students  are  about  such  simple  matters. 
What  freshman  can  say  that  she  has  been  in  bed  by  eleven  every 
night  this  year?  Who  in  her  college  course  has  not  often  been, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  locked  out  of  breakfast?  When  we  are 
at  home  do  we  all  indulge  in  eleven  o'clock  luncheon,  something  to 
eat  at  four,  tea  at  half  after  five,  and  a  supper  party  at  half  after  ten, 
besides  our  regular  meals?  After  all,  training  merely  requires  that 
a  girl  should  conform  to  the  rules  of  health  for  the  sake  of'her  class. 

So  let  us  not  indulge  in  fudge  or  coffee  between  meals,  and  let 
us  have  some  sense  of  honor  in  fulfilling  the  promises  which  we 
made  when  we  undertook  to  train.  Since  the  silver  lantern  can 
not  belong  to  all  the  classes,  the  "Philistine,"  as  a  friend  of  each, 
hopes  that  it  may  be  won  by  the  class  which  trains  most  faithfully. 


W^ant  Column. 

Wanted — A  clean,  undemonstrative  girl  addicted  to  fire-drills 
and  willing  to  observe  quiet  hours.  Apply  at  23  Pembroke  West, 
between  9. 15  and  10  p.  m.,  April  5. 

Wanted — Buyers.  For  sale,  cheap,  7-9  Pembroke  East,  double 
suite  on  ground  floor,  facing  campus;  excellent  view  of  Taylor 
clock.      Owners  wish  to  move  West. 

Wanted — A  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl,  fond  of  music, 
food,  and  art.  Theosophist  preferred.  Object,  room-mate.  Apply 
by  letter  and  send  photograph  to  32  Pembroke  West. 

Waitted — A  companion.  An  heiress  wishes  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  an  elderl}'  lad}'  as  a  companion.  Must  be  willing  to  act  as 
chaperone  and  do  plain  sewing.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  preferred. 
Apply  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.  m.,  Saturday-  morning, 
April  2,  at  25-29  Pembroke  West. 

Wanted — Situation.  A  young  German  girl,  strong  and  will- 
ing, used  to  children,  desires  emplo5'ment  in  a  smaller  household. 
Address  before  April  5,  56-60  Pembroke  West. 

Wanted — A  rich,  quiet,  phlegmatic,  young  woman,  accustomed 
to  washing  dishes  and  writing  editorials.  Object,  room-mate. 
Address  all  communications  to  "L.  P.,"  care  of  "Philistine," 
Pembroke  West. 

Wanted — I^odgings.  A  young  lady  of  literary  habits  and  sober 
demeanor  wishes  to  engage  inexpensive  lodgings  in  a  quiet  neigh- 
borhood. Address  answers  to  ''Loo,"  Lantern  Office,  77  Pembroke 
West. 

Good  home  offered  to  a  young  girl  under  eighteen,  who  can  do 
plain  cooking  and  pla}-  song  accompaniments.  People  east  of  the 
Mississippi  need  not  apph'.  For  further  information  inquire  at  69 
Pembroke  West. 

Wanted — A  studious,  well-mannered  and  worth}-  girl  who  has 
uo  objections  to  attending  church  with  the  family.  Good  references 
required.  Object,  room-mate.  Apph'  before  April  5,  22-26  Pem- 
broke West,  opposite  the  Fountain. 

Wanted — Lodgers.  A  Boston  lady  of  quiet  habits  and  simple 
tastes  offers  for  rent  at  reduced  rates  the  better  half  of  a  commo- 
dious double  suite;  well  heated,  morning  sun,  within  one  minute's 
walk  from  the  dining-room.  No  gas  furnished.  Call  and  inspect 
50-60  Pembroke  Bast. 

*[It  is  requested  that  all  answers  to  advertisers  be  sent  before 
the  room-drawing  takes  place. — Ed.] 


The  Conquest. 

The  south  wind  steals  o'er  the  sky's  bright  clearness, 

Her  hair  floats  dim  where  heaven  meets  earth, 
In  the  mist  of  her  robes  is  the  breath  of. her  nearness; 

She  brings  the  joy  of  the  new  spring's  birth. 
Where  her  soft  hand  rests,  where  her  light  foot  tarries, 

The  bars  fall  back  of  winter's  dearth; 
The  gifts  that  she  carries, 

The  thought  of  her  dearness. 
Make  summons  now  to  life  and  mirth. 

She  has  music  to  herald  the  conquering  hour, 

Our  realms  more  wide  than  Eastern  kings' ; 
The  song  of  the  birds  is  the  trump  of  her  power 

Borne  on  the  sweep  of  her  great  white  wings. 
Alone  of  her  subjects  the  birds  have  the  voicing 

Of  homage  that  her  kingdom  brings, 
But  silent  rejoicing 

Ascends  from  the  flower, 
And  in  her  heart  the  green  earth  sings. 

C.  S.  N.,  '99. 

The   Last  Resource. 

vShe  entered  her  room  slowly,  gave  a -slight  sigh  of  relief  to  find 
it  empty,  and  sank  down  upon  her  window  seat  as  if  she  were  very 
tired. 

She  was  bored  to  death.  The  reason  for  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  if  one  understood  how  she  was  situated  at  college,  and 
how  many  preventives  to  boredom  she  had.  She  realized  this  her- 
self, and  would  have  been  a  little  ashamed  if  she  had  not  been  so 
bored. 

In  the  first  place,  the  day  was  beautiful.  There  was  bright 
sunlight  and  a  fresh  wind,  and  the  newly  exposed  gravel  walks 
stretched  invitingly  across  apparent  leagues  of  fair  green  campus. 
People  were  going  out- — bicycling,  driving,  or  walking,  in  twos  and 
fours  and  crowds,  chatting  gayly  and  laughing.  She  could  find  no 
ennui  in  the  atmosphere,  at  least. 

Then  there  was  a  perpetual  possibility  of  basket  ball,  at  which 
diversion  she  was  a  shining  star.  She  could  put  on  her  short  skirt 
and  go  out  and  work  herself  into  a  state  of  mad  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  in  ten  minutes:  the  prospect  tired  her  woefully. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  to  go  in  town  for  dinner  with  a 
desirable  crowd  of  her  acquaintances,  and  afterwards  to  the  theatre. 
She  could  not  quite  decide  whether  or  not  she  wanted  to  go,  so  she 


4   . 

dismissed  the  idea  entire!}',  and  laid  her  head  on  her  arm  in  hope- 
lessness of  ever  being  roused  again. 

It  was  sad  to  think  that  she  was  due  at  two  parties,  at  either 
of  which  she  was  sure  to  be  amused,  since  she  was  quite  certain  she 
didn't  care  to  go.  She  remembered  that  she  had  rather  looked  for- 
ward to  them.  She  wanted  to  be  alone.  Within  easy  distance 
there  were  eight  distinct  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  see  her  if 
she  walked  in  on  them,  and  who  would  feed  and  amuse  her  and 
make  her  forget  herself  and  her  mood  completely.  But  she  was 
bored,  not  lonely,  and  did  not  care  to  see  anyone  in  the  world. 

She  stared  about  the  room  seeking  something  to  look  at,  some- 
thing which  would  concentrate  her  attention  sufficiently  to  prevent 
her  from  going  to  sleep.  She  could  not  bear  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
day-time,  but  that  catastrophe  seemed  imminent.  Her  glance  fell 
upon  her  untidy  writing-table,  strewn  with  torn  papers,  unfinished 
literary  efforts,  clean,  new  text-books  and  brass  writing  materials, 
much  inked  and  battered.  A  couple  of  large  and  aggressive  look- 
ing Chancers  arrested  her  eyes.  She  pondered  for  a  while  and  then 
rose  and  went  to  the  table  and  opened  one  of  them.  Then  she  took 
up  a  note-book  and  fingered  a  pile  of  clamped  papers.  She  was 
smiling  slightly.  ''It  is  one  week,"  she  said  to  herself,  "since  I 
have  studied.      It  is  two  months  since  I  have  studied  hard. " 

She  laughed,  and  gathering  up  a  heap  of  books  and  papers  set- 
tled down  cosily  upon  her  divan  and  punched  the  cushions  into  a 
comfortable  looking  mountain  behind  her.  Then  she  leaned  back 
and  opened  her  largest  and  newest  text-book. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, apologetically,  "and  I  was  bored  to  death." 

A  pause.  Then  she  leant  over  in  true  digging  attitude  and 
became  engrossed.  The  clock  ticked  loudly.  A  burst  of  joyous 
laughter  and  a  scream  or  two  from  her  neglected  party  aroused  her 
a  little,  and  she  looked  up  hastilj- and  frowned  at  the  open  transom. 

"These  annoyances  are  dreadful  when  one  wants  to  study,"  she 
muttered,  and  there  was  silence  again  except  for  the  protesting 
clock.  -  E.  T.  D. ,  "oi. 


Brother  Johnson's   Sunday  Morning  Meeting. 

"Taw  me.  Miss  Brown,  look-e-at  Sis'  Jones.  Now  dat's  wat  I 
don'  call  justice — her  wid  dat  new  bonnet  wid  de  red  roses  an'  Brur 
Sam  Jones  wid  dat  ole  cot.  Hit  ain'  right  fur  no  woman  to  be  dat 
^ay  wen  her  ole  man  is  outen  wu'k  an"  no  income  comin'  in." 
Sister  Smallwood  tossed  her  head  haughtily  and  the  poppies  on  her 
own  hat  waved  madl}-.  "Son  died  not  long  'go,  too.  I  say  dat 
woman  ain'  got  no  heart,  nohow.     It's  one  year  to-day  since  James 


Monroe  vSmallwood  passed  to  eternal  glory,  leavin'  a  wife  an'  six 
children — an'  you  all  knows  to-day's  defus'  time  I  don'  wear  colors, 
'ceptin'  wen  I  hatter  fur  'conomy's  sake.  I  bin  true  to  'is  mem'ry, 
L/O'd  knows,  an'  am  now  fur  de  fus"  time  takin'  Brur  Johnson  inter 
'probation.  " 

"Hevye  bin  in  fer  to 'gratulate  Mis'  Dowell,  Mis'  Smallwood?" 
Sis'  Jones,  who  had  seen  that  unfriendly  looks  had  been  directed 
toward  her  had  guessed  that  her  bonnet  was  the  cause  of  any  en- 
mity that  her  next-door  neighbor  might  cherish  toward  her. 

"No,  I  ain't,"  and  Sister  Smallwood  was  about  to  turn  her 
back  on  her  well-meaning  neighbor  when  the  minister  came  up. 

"Church  am  about  fur  to  begin,  ladies,  an'  brethren,  "  said  he, 
' '  Wull  ye  be  pleased  to  step  in  ?' ' 

"Wid  de  greates'  ob  pleasure,"  said  Sister  Smallwood,  starting 
toward  the  door.  She  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  sisters  on  the 
boardwalk,  for  Sister  Smallwood  was  an  inl^uential  member.  Be- 
sides, the  minister  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  ladies  and  they 
always  vied  with  one  another  in  carrying  out  his  requests.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  found  such  general  ''  'probation"  among  the  fair 
sex  that  Brother  Johnson  was  not  more  popular  with  the  male  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation.  The  minister  was  not  respected  as  he 
should  be,  and  there  were  even  whispers  about  the  expediency'  of 
having  the  reverend  gentleman  removed. 

After  the  hymn  and  the  prayer,  Brother  Johnson  rose  to  speak. 
He  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  over  his  breast,  put  his  hands  behind 
him  and  began : 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  see  soman}' of  de  brudern"  (with  a  bow  toward 
one  side)  "an'  de  sistering"  (with  a  bow  toward  the  other  side 
and  Sister  Smallwood  in  particular),  "present  on  dis  be-a-u-u-tiful 
Sabbath  morning." 

"Now,  my  friends,  I  rise  to  speak  to  ye  in  iambics  on  de  sin 
dat  am  in  dis  city,  dis  'bode  of  de  unrighteous." 

Several  of  the  brethren  looked  around  to  see  who  was  to  fall, 
for  they  felt  that  there  would  be  a  slaughter.  But  they  were  dis- 
appointed. 

"My  frien's,  you  mus'  live  so  you  can  come  later  to  dwell  in  a 
subliraer  an'  more  regenerating  temple — I  hab  in  min'  de  New 
Jerusalem  wich  beckons  an'  nods  from  afar.  It  is  only  there,  ye 
chil'vm  of  God,  that  ye  can  get  de  greates'  acquirement  of  your 
spiritel  an'  fleshy  hopes.  Now,  I  am  hyer  to  tell  you  wat  you  mus' 
do  to  maintain  an'  attain  dis  hebenly  joy  !  De  Lo'd  is  only  waitin' 
yo'  convenience  to  enter  into  yo'  hearts." 

"Amen"  murmured  Sister  Smallwood. 

"Yo'  reception  of  de  hebenly  spirit  ain'  bin  right.  Now,  effen 
he  was  to  come  to  yo'  do's  dis  night  an'  say  'Mis"  Jones' — or  'Mis' 


Brown' — or  any  udder  Mis'  "  (Sister  Smallwood  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  favored  ladies  who  were  staring  at  Brother  Johnson 
with  satisfaction,)  "'will  yo'  receive  me  fur  eberlastin'  in  yo' 
heart  an'  home?'   wat  would  ye  say?" 

' '  Yassir, ' '  spoke  up  Sister  Jones. 

"Right,"  continued  Brother  Johnson,  "an'  dat's  jus'  wat  he's 
doin'  ebery  day  an'  hour.  Now,  if  he  come  in  'is  long,  wite  silk 
robes  an'  'is  long,  wite  beard  an'  gold  sceptre  in  'is  hand,  you'd  all 
say  'Walk  right  in,  Lo'd,  we're  glad  to  see  ye."  But  as  long  as 
udder  folks  can't  see  'im  you're  all  ashamed  to  talk  'bout  him,  an' 
ye  won'  let  'im  in,  though  he's  a'knockin'  wid  dat  golden  sceptre 
an'  a-sayin  'Glory,  hallelua  !     I^et  me  in  ! '  " 

"M — m — m — m,"  groaned  Sister  Smallwood. 

"Amen,"  quoth  Sister  Jones,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  rival  in 
demonstration  or  appreciation. 

"Now  fur  to  make  ready  fur  de  comin'  ob  de  Lo'd." 

"Dat's  right, ' '  spoke  up  Brother  Brown. 

"Fus' — ^you  mus'  all  tell  de  truf — pure  an'  simple  an'  adulter- 
ated widout  any  mixture  of  falsehood  an'  provocation." 

"Amen  !"  said  Sister  Smallwood,  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  hand- 
kerchief. "An'  de  Lo'd  liab  mercy  on  James  Munroe  Smallwood 
in  de  battlements  of  glor}-." 

"My  dear  Sister  Smallwood,  them  is  very  good  sediments,  but 
I  mus'  insis'  on  silence  in  de  congregation  wen  de  preachin'  am  in 
uninterrupted  operation.  Den,  my  frien's,  you  mus'in  be  cov'tous. 
Bruders,  5^0'  mus'in  cov't  yo'  bruder's  prosperity,  no'  'is  new  coat, 
no'  'is  fo'-seated  cirrage.  An'  sistern,  ye  mus'in  cov't  yo'  neigh- 
bor's bunnets  an'  shawls'  an'  chickens"  (Sister  Jones  glanced  at 
Sister  Smallwood.) 

"Don'  you,''  came  a  voice  from  the  assembly. 


"An',  las'ly,  ye  mus'n  steal — " 

"Not  eben  chickens?" 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"Nuffin,  you  mus'in  steal  nuffin." 

"Neider  mus'  you,  sah  !  "  exclaimed  Brur  Brown. 

"All  dese  things  is  de  exquisites  fur  enterin'  into  heben,  my 
bredering,  an'  de  Lo'd  can'  enter  in  till  you  has  got  'em  all.  Let 
us  sing  hymn  number  eighty-five." 

And  while  the  hymn  was  being  sung,  Brur  Brown  received  in 
his  ear  some  admonitions  from  his  gentle  helpmate,  touching  on  the 
respect  due  to  one's  minister,  while  Miss  Smallwood  looked  admir- 
ingly at  Brur  Johnson,  with  his  "spiritel  face,"  and  was  not  sorry 
that  Brur  Smallwood  was  in  glory.  G.  L.  J. ,  '00. 


How  We  Got  Ready. 

Scene:  A  study  in  Eastbrook.  Three  study-tables  set  side  by 
side  down  middle  of  room.  Pile  of  crockery  and  silver  on  the  floor. 
On  the  hearth,  two  wash-basins  and  a  dish-pan,  containing  respec- 
tively chops,  tomatoes,  and  lettuce,  all  on  ice — a  good  deal  of  ice. 
A  bundle  of  candles  also  on  the  hearth.  A  bottle  of  oil  in  the  fire- 
place, a  chafing-dish  in  the  biggest  rocking-chair,  and  a  box 
labeled  "Cake"  on  the  book-case. 

Time:  6  p.  m. 

The  Exotic  (alone  on  window-seat,  surveying  the  scene  of  des- 
olation).— Confusion  worse  confounded! 

(Enter  the  Good  Provider.) 

The  Good  Provider  (excitedly). — Has  that  philosophical  table- 
cloth come  yet?     Because  the  croquettes  haven't. 

The  Exotic. — No;  and  neither  has  the  ice-cream. 

The  Good  Provider.— Well,  if  we  get  any  dinner  to-night,  we'll 
be  lucky.  I'll  go  hunt  up  the  table-cloth.  Funny  how  hard  it  is  to 
borrow  other  people's  things  when  it's  so  easy  for  other  people 
to  borrow  your  things.  (Hurls  hat  and  coat  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  Exit  violently.  Brings  up  with  a  bang  against  the  Ingenue, 
who  is  entering  with  her  arms  full  of  something.) 

The  Good  Provider  (incoherently). — Very  sorry — hope  I 
haven't  killed  you — see  3'ou  later.      (Exit  again,  more  violently  ) 

The  Ingenue  f  gasping.  ) — Oh,  dear,  has  she  broken  any  of  them  ? 
(Puts  down  eight  small  glass  beakers  on  the  nearest  table,  and  in- 
spects them  tenderly. ) 

The  Exotic. — Why,  what  are  those? 

The  Ingenue.  — Beakers  from  lab. ;  we  had  to  have  something 
to  drink  out  of.  And  (solicitously)  they  are  very  thin.  (Con- 
tinues to  examine  them.) 

The  Exotic. — How  did  you  get  them? 

The  Ingenue  (mysteriously). — You'd  better  not  ask  questions; 
take  the  goods  the  gods  provide,  and  don't  look  a  gift  beaker  in  the 
cracks.  No,  there  aren't  any;  but  no  thanks  to  that  blundering 
elephant  of  a  Provider.  I  thought  she'd  smashed  them  all.  Here, 
put  them  on  the  mantel,  out  of  harm's  way. 

(Enter  the  Good  Provider,  flourishing  a  table-cloth.) 

The  Good  Provider. — I've  got  it.  I  did  hope  to  give  the  poor 
thing  a  chance  to  be  graced  b}^  a  better  feast  than  the  usual  Philos. 
Club  tea  and  crackers;  but  it  begins  to  look  as  though  we  wouldn't 
have  that  much.      Come,  to  work  !     Set  the  table. 

The  Exotic.  — You  can't  put  the  table-cloth  on  the  bare  tables, 
just  so;  look  at  the  cracks  between.   And  we  haven't  a  belt. 


The  Good  Provider — That's  a  mere  trifle  (Lunges  into  bed- 
room, and  emerges  trailing  a  pink-bordered  blanket. )  Am  I  a 
wizard  ? 

(They  arrange  the  cloth.) 

The  Exotic. — Oh,  dear,  it's  at  least  a  foot  too  short! 

The  Good  Provider  (doubtfully). — Would  a  college -towel — 

The  Ingenue. — No,  indeed;  I'll  get  my  bureau-cover.  It  used 
to  be  pink,  but  thanks  to  the  Ardmore  laundry,  it's  now  white 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Good  Provider. — Run  and  fetch  it,  then;  and  you  and  the 
Exotic  can  set  the  table  while  I  chase  down  to  the  station  again 
for  those  croquettes. 

The  Ingenue. — No,  I'll  go  to  the  station  this  time,  if  3'ou'll 
get  the  bureau-cover.     I  need  a  gjnn-walk  anyway'. 

(Exeunt  the  Ingenue  and  the  Good  Provider.  The  latter  re- 
enters with  the  bureau-cover.      Business  of  setting  table  goes  on.) 

(Enter  the  Sybarite,  with  a  seven-branched  candlestick.) 

The  Sybarite. — How  grand  the  table  looks!  But  where  are 
your  candlesticks?  I've  brought  this  one  for  the  middle,  but  you'll 
need  the  others. 

The  Good  Provider  (setting  down  two  short  candlesticks  and 
two  tall  ones  in  a  solemn  row).  There,  that's  enough.  I  want  the 
flowers  in  the  middle.  (Sets  down  a  fat  steir  filled  with  daffodils, 
and  regards  the  effect  with  a  self-satisfied  smile. ) 

The  Sybarite  (with  withering  scorn). — Am  I  to  underfctand 
that  you  like  that  arrangement? 

The  Good  Provider  (belligerentl}')- — It  looks  very  nice — much 
nicer  than  it  would  with  that  octopus  arrangement  in  the  centre. 
What  did  you  borrow  it  for?  It  doesn't  match  anything  we 
have. 

The  Sybarite  (in  a  tone  of  frosty  superiority). — x'Vnd  do  you 
fondly  dream  that  those  two  little  squat  ones  match  each  other  or 
anything  else? 

(Enter  the  Bored  Junior. ) 

The  Good  Provider. — I  appeal  to  the  Bored  Junior.  Doesn't 
the  table  look  nice  that  way  ? 

The  Bored  Junior  (torn  between  politeness  and  truth). — I  think 
it  would  be  more — more — (groping  for  a  word)  more  artistic  without 
the  little  ones. 

The  Good  Provider  (savagely). — Very  well,  we'll  have  only 
the  tall  ones.  The  guests  must  be  suited.  (Sweeps  off  the  offend- 
ing ornaments.) 

(Knock  at  the  door.     Enter  the  head  of  the  Ingenue.) 

The  Ingenue  (apprehensively). — I  know  you'll  ramp,  but  they 
haven't  come. 


The  Good  Provider  (collapsing  into  a  chair). — Make  up  your 
minds  to  starvation,  dear  friends;  the  Ingenue's  pronoun  refers  to 
the  croquettes. 

(General  wail  of  anguish.  ) 

The  Good  Provider  (in  a  tone  of  despair.  ) — And  the  can  of 
peas  is  very  small.  And  so  are  the  chops.  And  we've  only  one 
apiece. 

The  Bored  Junior  (laughingly). — Of  which? 

(The  Good  Provider  glares  at  her  in  silence.  The  rest  of  the 
Ingenue  enters  cautiously.  ) 

The  Ingenue. — Isit  time  for  me  to  make  the  salad-dressing? 

The  Exotic. — Time?  Look  at  the  clock!  We  ought  to  be 
dressed  this  minute.      Get  to  work  on  the  dressing! 

The  S^'barite. — Of  ourselves  or  of  the  salad? 

The  Exotic. —Of  the  salad,  of  course.  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  whether  we  ever  get  dressed  or  not. 

The  Ingenue. — Anywa3^  I  saw  the  ice-cream  downstairs  as  I 
came  up;  so  we'll  have  something. 

The  Bored  Junior. — That's  a  comfort. 

(Bang  at  the  door.  Enter  the  Cheerful  Idiot  tumultuously,  in 
evening  dress. ) 

The  Cheerful  Idiot. — Is  the  party  ready? 

The  Good  Provider. — Ready?  Heavens,  no!  Go  away,  go 
away ! 

The  ^Cheerful  Idiot  (disconsolately). — And  when  may  I  con]e 
back? 

The  Exotic  (distractedly). — Oh,  this  time  next  week,  next 
month — ^any  old  time — only  go  away  now!  There  isn't  a  thing 
ready. 

(General  scramble.  The  Good  Provider  spills  alcohol  over  the 
chops,  steps  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  drops  four  tomatoes 
into  the  grate.  The  Exotic  madly  hurls  obstructing  articles  of 
furniture  into  the  bedrooms,  and  the  Sybarite  and  the  Bored  Jun- 
ior prepare  to  flee.  ) 

The  vSybarite  (sheltering  herself  from  the  storm  behind  the 
door).— I  hate  to  leave  you — I  do,  really!  The  atmosphere  of 
brooding  calm  that  pervades  this  suite  is  indescribably  soothing, 
but— 

The  Bored  Junior. — Oh,  come  along!  I'm  a  nervous  wreck 
now.      Good-bye,  dear  friends;  we'll  dress  and  see  you  later. 

The  Good  Provider  (wildly). — Yes,  a  good  deal  later — just  as 
late  as  you  can  make  it!  Where,  oh,  where  is  the  oil  for  the  dress- 
ing?    (Exit  into  the  bedroom,  tearing  her  hair.) 

(Curtain.) 

E.  F.  P. 
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A  Query. 

It  was  announced  in  chapel, 

One  morning  weeks  ago, 
That  soon  a  royal  visitor 

Would  come  incognito. 

We  all  were  told:   "Don't  look  at  him, 
You're  not  supposed  to  know 

About  the  Belgian  visitor, 
For  he  comes  incognito. ' ' 

The  girls  they  went  to  chapel 

For  a  steady  week  or  so, 
They  thought  they'd  see  the  crown-prince 

As  he  came  incognito. 

But  now  they're  getting  weary. 

The  prince  is  very  slow. 
We  wonder  if  he  really  could 

Have  come  incognito? 


W.  and  L.,  'oi. 


Minerva  of  Virginia. 

Of  all  the  tales  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
ever}^  famil}-,  I  fancy,  none  are  more  gleefully  remembered  and 
retold  by  the  children  of  a  Southern  household  than  the  stories  of 
negroes  before,  during,  or  just  after  the  war.  With  some  people 
these  tales  have  become  virtually  classics,  and  the  heroes  of  them 
are  well  known  and  affectionately  regarded  even  by  the  j'ounger 
generation,  who  never  saw  them. 

One  such  anecdote,  which  exists  in  the  archives  of  a  certain 
Richmond  family,  has  as  its  heroine  a  young  woman  whose  ordinary 
appellation  was  Minerva.  One  must  own  that  it  is  very  trying  to 
be  named  by  the  name  of  a  goddess.  It  serves  to  draw  attention  to 
all  that  one  is  not — and  should  be.  This  African  Minerva  was  not 
tall,  statel}^  and  statuesque.  Moreover  she  was  of  a  color  that 
Pallas  Athene  herself  never  even  saw  on  a  human  countenance,  and 
she  was  short  and  plump  to  the  degree  of  absurdity.  But  she  was 
gifted  with  superb  dignity,  and  who  dares  say  that  is  not  the  first 
attribute  of  a  goddess?  After  the  surrender,  in  the  period  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion  that  followed,  Minerva  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  go  on  living  with  her ''folks,"  who  had  left  the 
"gret  house' '  in  the  country  and  had  removed  to  Richmond.     There, 


II 

Minerva  presided  over  the  kitchen,  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  ex- 
cepting for  a  few  trifling  faults.  One  of  these  was  the  power  of  cre- 
ating rage  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  one  of  her  own  race  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

One  day  "Miss  Fan,"  who  was  upstairs,  heard  sounds  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  violent  altercation  in  the  yard  below.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  beheld  on  one  side  of  the  fence  separating 
her  garden  from  that  of  thehouse  next  door,  Minerva — calm,  pas- 
sionless and  cold  as  usual.  On  the  other  was  an  enraged  colored 
woman, gesticulating  violentl}-  and  heaping  upon  Minerva's  unmoved 
head  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  known  to  anger  She  stopped 
soon,  presumably  out  of  breath,  and  Miss  Fan  looked  for  some 
reply — some  vituperation  on  the  part  of  Minerva.  Ah!  Little  did 
she  know  the  powerful  self-control  possessed  by  this  inmate  of  her 
house.  Minerva  folded  her  arms  more  tightly,  gazed  more  search- 
ingly  at  her  furious  antagonist,  and  then,  ''Niggah,"  she  said,  in 
a  calm,  clear,  incisive  voice,  without  a  shade  of  passion,  "Niggah, 
all  dem  wat  you  call  me — you's  um  !"  Could  Talleyrand  have  done 
better? 

E.  C.  C.  'oo. 


In  Lofty  Pembroke  Hall. 

Dedicated  to  M.  E.  G. 

She  sat  at  table. 

Conversation  rose  as  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

The  magenta  voice  of  a  girl 

Spoke. 

In  pale  blue  anger 

She  hissed  :   "Hush-sh-sh  !" 

Then  pink,  green,  yellow,  gray  and  deep  purple 

Silence  fell  over  all.  * 

*[This  sounds  like  nonense  to  many.  It  is,  however,  but  the 
attempt  of  an  ambitious  undergraduate  to  imitate  Stephen 
Crane.  ^Kd.] 
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•looking  for 

BE    SURE   TO    GO    TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  Dooks  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  \-ariet\'  of 

Siamiarii  wofrs  ^  ^ 
Rare  ami  Giirious  Books 

Books  in  Fine  Binding, 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 
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High-Grade 

ootwcar 


In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

I  Candy  I 

I  Connoisseurs  i 

2  find  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  J 

I  Whitman's  \ 

I      CHOCOIPTES  ami  CONFECTIOHS  j 

S  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Choco-  \ 

r     LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  qualitj',  de-  * 

2     licious   and   healthful.       Made  instantly  J 

S     with  boiling  water.  ^ 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  4 

I         1316  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  J 


Paris  Fans 


Airy,  fairy  creations — the  daintiest  conceits 
of  the  Paris  decorators. 

Designs  of  the  French  court  periods,  delicate 
lace-work,  pretiy  Watteau  supjects,  glisten- 
ing spangle  adornments. 

Prices,  $5  to  $150 


J,  E.  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Diamond  Merchants 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Objects 
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Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia 


The   Best  and  Handsomest 

Gifts 

Are  always 

PICTURES. 

We  Have  Them  in  Profusion,  and  Good. 

Jas.  S.  Earle  &  Sons 

8i6  Chestnut  Street. 

DREKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

I12I  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationerj- 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldrv 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


RoseiDODt  Qreeoljoases 


JOHN  h  CONNELLY 


iifl^  will  have  on  hand  at  all 
^^^  times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  WAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods^ 

WHITMAN'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 

W.  H.  RAiVISEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
.Agent  for  Sharpless  Gilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films, 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  stiort 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

4®="Every  requisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,    BOATING,    THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
New  York  CMcagro 

Avil  Pfintingf  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  ^J-^^J* 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


5^^*t^'* 


iGii  Gieai  anil 
GoijfiiGtioiiery.. 

CAKMS  AND  Pins  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home- Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  ^  ^ 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS,    NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merion  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  Will 
*^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35^  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.     Jl^'Scnd  for  Catalogue.  ^  ^  J^ 
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Landscape  Gardening. 

Visitors  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 
England  can  not  but  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  dark 
stone  of  the  buildings  is  brightened  by  the  flower  boxes  in  the 
students'  windows.  Hanging  vines,  scarlet  geraniums,  yellow  and 
white  marguerites,  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  time-stained 
walls.  By  this  means  and  with  the  help  of  ivy  the  bareness  of  the 
walls  is  done  away  with. 

Our  halls  at  Bryn  Mawr  are  almost  entirel}^  undecorated.. 
Radnor,  to  be  sure,  can  rejoice  in  its  ivy,  but  the  newer  buildings 
can  boast  of  little  more  than  the  surrounding  shrubs.  Ivy  grows 
very  slowly,  and  there  is,  besides,  always  the  question  whether  it 
is  not  injurious  to  the  masonry.  It  would  be  possible  to  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  our  campus  by  adopting  the  English  plan  of  having, 
flower  boxes  in  the  windows.  They  could  be  attached  to  the  outside 
window-sills  with  no  injury  to  the  buildings,  and  spring  comes, 
early  enough  at  Bryn  Mawr  to  give  the  flowers  a  good  start  before 
Easter.  Then  follow  two  months  of  college,  during  which  .  the 
students  could  care  for  the  boxes.  Even  if  left  to  themselves  the 
flowers  would  flourish  during  the  summer,  and  could  be  replenished, 
for  the  fall  months. 

"The  Philistine"  advises  the  students  to  consider  this  plan,, 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  an  active  share  in  our  landscape 
gardening,  and  to  offer  as  products  of  the  campus  flowers  more 
attractive  than  dandelions  and  garlic. 


Stranded  in  London. 

lyondon  was  gay  and  bright  in  its  holiday  dress  on  the  beauti- 
ful June  Saturday  before  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Workmen  were  hammering  away  at  the  great  stands  and  decorating 
the  houses  along  the  line  of  march.  There  was  a  spirit  of  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  in  the  air,  and  the  many  visitors — among  them 
our  party — seemed  to  be  entirely  carried  away  b}'  the  whirl  and  bustle 
of  the  busy  I^ondon  life,  which  is  always  fascinating  and  wonderful, 
but  was  never  more  so  than  during  that  gala  week. 

The  Chaperon,  the  Small  Girl,  the  Youth  and  myself  left  our 
lodgings  in  Russell  Square  early  in  the  morning,  bound  for  the  Par- 
liament buildings  and  the  National  Gallery,  and  with  the  intention 
of  returning  and  meeting  the  rest  of  the  party  in  time  for  luncheon. 
The  Chaperon  carried  the  little  red  book,  from  which  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  be  parted,  the  Youth  our  wraps,  umbrellas,  and 
finances,  and  I  my  Italian  art  note-books — and  off  we  started.  We 
spent  a  delightful  hour  in  Westminster  Hall,  finding  it  a  little  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  realize  that  we  were  actually  passing  through  the 
Houses  of  lyords  and  Commons,  and  were  within  walls  which  have 
held  so  many  illustrious  and  famous  men. 

Out  in  the  sunshine  once  more,  we  soon  found  ourselves  on 
Westminstet  Bridge,  and  as  we  watched  the  many  crafts  plying  up 
and  down  the  decidedly  muddy  stream,  we  suddenly  decided  to  take 
a  look  at  the  city  from  the  river,  and  so  hurried  down  toward  a 
steamboat  landing.  A  large  sign,  " Boats  for  Kew,  "  attracted  my 
attention,  and  as  I  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  orchids  in  the  Gar- 
dens there,  I  expressed  my  desire  to  see  them.  Just  then  the  Kew 
boat  came  along.  The  Youth  rushed  for  tickets  and  we  scrambled 
on,  after  having  been  told  by  a  dock  official  that  we'd  get  there  in 
"about  'alf  an  hour,  Miss." 

At  first  we  enjoyed  it  hugely,  although  the  part  of  lyondon  we 
were  passing  was  not  what  we  had  wanted  to  see;  but  when  the 
scenery  grew  more  and  more  uninteresting  and  the  half  hour  having 
lengthened  into  an  hour,  we  were  again  told  "about  'alf  an  hour 
more,"  we  got  decidedly  cross  and  hungry, 

"Where  can  we  have  something  to  eat?"  ventured  the  small 
girl. ' ' 

"Give  me  Baedeker  and  I'll  tell  you,"  said  I.  "Let  me  see. 
He  says  Richmond  is  only  a  few  miles  beyond  Kew,  and  up  there 
is  the  'Star  and  Garter'  Hotel.  I  know  it's  good,  and  it  must  be,  as 
Baedeker  says  it's  expensive.      I  don't  care,  I'm  hungry ;  let's  go." 

At  the  word  "expensive"  the  Youth  had  looked  up  nervously 
and  now  asked  me  abruptl}',  "How  much  money  have  you?"  I 
pulled  out  my  purse  and  spread  out  five  shillings,  saying  laughingly, 


"If  it's  expensive  that's  enough  for  the  fee — how  much  have  you?'' 

His  answer  was  to  produce  a  handful  of  pennies  and  gaze  at 
them  ruefull}'.  We  thought  he  was  joking,  but  as  he  began  labor- 
iously to  count  them  and  announced,  "Exactly  one  shilling,  eight 
pence,  no  more,"  we  realized  that  we  would  not  dine  at  the  "Star 
and  Garter"  that  day  and  that  instead  starvation  stared  us  in  the 
face. 

In  despair  I  turned  to  the  Chaperon.  "No,"  she  said,  "you 
know  I  hate  to  carry  a  pocketbook,  so  I  relied  on  the  Youth,  I 
haven't  a  penny,  and  neither  has  the  Small  Girl. " 

So  there  we  were — four  hungry  people  miles  away  from  London 
— and  money — with  six  shillings,  eight  pence,  to  feed  us  and  take 
us  back  again. 

With  the  despairing  apology,  "I  really  couldn't  help  it — it's 
the  end  of  the  week,  you  know, ' '  the  youth  handed  me  his  pennies, 
and  I  was  unanimously  elected  financier.  In  the  meantime  the  boat 
had  actuall}' reached  Kew,  and  while  the  Youth  and  I  hurried  to  the 
railroad  station  to  find  out  how  little  it  would  cost  to  get  back — 
third  class — for  we  had  decided  not  to  waste  another  hour  and  a 
half  on  the  river — the  Chaperon  and  Small  Girl  had  been  pricing 
the  various  buns  and  sandwiches  at  the  little  eating  houses  standing 
in  a  row  outside  of  the  Gardens.  It  was  on  the  porch  of  the  cheap- 
est of  them  all  that  we  finally  satisfied  our  hunger  vx'ith  tea  and 
penny  buns.  Then  the  amusing  part  of  the  adventure  struck  us, 
and  it  was  a  very  jolly  party  that  roamed  through  beautiful  Kew 
Gardens. 

Our  luncheon  had  seemed  so  cheap  that  I  thought  we  might 
spare  a  penny  to  a  blind  man  who  waylaid  us  on  our  way  to  the 
train — fatal  penny.  For  when  we  finally  reached  London  the  'bus 
fares  had  gone  up  from  a  penny  to  sixpence,  on  account  of  the  Jubi- 
lee sightseers,  who  could  get  their  best  view  of  the  decorations  from 
the  tops  of  the  'busses,  and  in  spite  of  our  pinching  and  scraping 
we  were  just  one  penny  short.  Without  a  word  the  crestfallen 
Youth  walked  all  the  way  to  Russell  Square.  M.  C.  S.,    '99. 


The  Jester. 

The  pages  in  the  castle  halls 

In  dainty  silks  and  gems  bedecked. 
With  ribbons  laced  and  spangles  flecked, 

Sing  loud  their  wanton  madrigals 

With  sweet  vague  strumming  of  a  lute 
And  voices  tuned  like  silver  flute, 

Long  echoing  from  the  raftered  walls. 


The}^  sing  of  love  and  tenderness, 
Of  gentle  voices,  gleaming  eyes, 
Bewildering  smiles  where  mischief  lies. 

The  witching  hues  of  dainty  dress, 
The  charms  of  love;  and  I  must  sit 
And  listen  patiently  to  it, 

And  feed  the  pangs  of  loneliness. 

Against  the  stained  diamond  pane, 
Upon  the  carven  window  seat. 
Hid  from  the  inner  light  and  heat, 

And  jo}'  and  jesting  gay  and  vain 
I  rest  with  weary  heart  and  old, 
And  peer  out  through  the  winter  cold, 

The  night,  the  dark,  the  sleeting  rain. 

[Oh,  w^ho  so  beautiful  as  she, 

And  who  so  good  and  full  of  grace? 
Alas,  the  patience  of  her  face, 

The  sweetness  of  her  courtes}^ 

Her  quick,  bright  smile,  her  anxious  eyes. 
Her  startled  glance  of  faint  surprise, 

Her  quiet,  royal  dignity.  ] 

I  mourn  not  for  the  springtime  fair 

(A  joyous  time  in  other  years). 

For  then  should  I  forget  m}^  tears, 
And,  dreaming,  climb  her  narrow  stair, 

And  knock  full  softly  at  the  door, 

Unthinking  that  she  nevermore 
Maj-  bid  me  genth-  enter  there. 

Yet  I  should  enter  noiselessly 
Into  the  dim  and  silent  room, 
Beholding  through  the  dust  and  gloom 

The  cobwebs  hang  neglectedly. 
The  stained  lattice  foul  with  rust. 
The  oaken  carvings  gra)'  with  dust, 

The  dull  and  faded  tapestry. 

Behold,  the  pale  young  moon  is  set; 

The  rain  hath  ceased,  the  storm  hath  died; 

The  night's  beloved  light  and  pride 
Is  gone;  and  doth  the  night  forget? 


The  myriad  stars  shine  forth  again 
All  brighter  for  their  moment's  pain — 
The  wind  sighs  low  with  vague  regret. 

And  now,  with  merry  laughs  and  calls, 

All  gay  with  pride  and  flushed  with  wine, 

In  flashing  gems  and  raiment  fine 
The  ladies  troop  into  the  halls; 

The  pages  tune  their  lutes  anew, 

And  piercing  sweet  the  castle  through, 
Float  catches,  songs  and  madrigals. 

They  sing  of  love  and  tenderness, 

But  I  must  dream  of  death  instead — 

(Alas,  my  lady,  thou  art  dead!) — 
With  careless  jests  and  wantonness 

They  sing  of  love;  and  I  must  sit 

And  listen  evermore  to  it, 
And  starve  ray  soul  in  loneliness. 

E.  T.  D. 


Information  Thankfully  Received. 

How  long  is  it  since  the  English-speaking  races  began  to  "sling 
slang?"  We  specif}^  English-speaking  races  because  we  have  never 
gotten  either  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  to  acknowledge  that  slang 
existed  in  his  language.  Since  it  is  a  product  and  a  possession 
of  our  race  alone,  how  long  has  it  been  fastened  upon  us? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  began  with  the  first  true 
English  poet — Chaucer.  This  is  a  sad  conclusion  to  have  to  arrive 
at,  but  it  is  forced  upon  us.  The  offer  of  a  woman  to  "be  a  sister" 
to  the  man  who  has  asked  her  to  marry  him  may,  it  is  true,  be  con- 
sidered not  outside  the  boundary  that  separates  slang  from  good 
usage.  But  we  should  like  very  much  to  know  if  Spenser  was  cor- 
rect in  calling  the  first  English  poet ' '  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English, 
undefiled."  We  should  like  to  know  what  Chaucer  himself  meant 
by  the  phrase  that  he  so  often  uses:"0,  com  of!"  Chaucer  has  a 
certain  liberty  of  spelling  that  is  denied  to  us,  but  nevertheless,  we 
think  we  recognize  an  exclamation  used  by  man}'  a  modern  slinger 
of  slang. 

E.  C.  C,   'CO. 
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Weather  Report: — Tempera- 
ture falling;  quiz  on  the  horizon. 
Tornado  predicted  for  the  coming 
May. 

Editorial: — One  of  the  most 
noticeable  and  deplorable  fea- 
tures of  the  students  is  the  so- 
called  lack  of  intellectual  serious- 
ness. This  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
and  felt  not  onlj^  in  every  lecture 
and  recitation,  but  also  at  every 
examination.  If  the  originality 
of  the  students  were  not  hindered 
b}^  their  extreme  docilit^^  there 
could  not  but  be  an  advance  to- 
ward the  desired  end.  Let  us 
feel  that  we  can  hope  for  the 
heart}^  co-operation  of  every  one 
in  this  move  for  the  further  de- 
velopment and  diffusion  of  this 
saving  remnant  —  '  'intellectual 
seriousness.  ' ' 

WAR  NEWS. 

There  is  at  present  armed 
neutrality,  although  it  is  not 
known  when  there  will  be  an 
open  rupture  between  the  two 
powers.  Stores  of  ammunition 
are  being  crammed  in,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  these  will 
be  of  use  in  the  final  siege. 
Meanwhile  the  daily  ten-minute 
skirmishes  are  peifecting  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 

Lost — An  idea  in  Room  E. 
Valued  for  associations  only. 

Lost — All  hope  of  passing  the 
final       examination.  Reward 

offered;  no  questions  asked. 

Found  —  Ten  octosyllabic 
words.  Owner  please  claim  at 
once. 

WANTED.      , 

A  sense  of  beauty. 

Some  beauty  to  go  with  the 
sense. 

Some  sense  to  go  with  the 
beauty. 

A  glossary  to  the  philosophi- 
cal vocabulary'. 

A  philosophical  convolution  in 
good  working  order. 

A  clock  warranted  to  make 
quick  time  between  12.15  ^^^ 
1. 15. 

A  cue  to  the  billiard  balls. 

One  bottle  Scott's  Emulsion  for 
'  'Solid"  Comfort. 


SIDE 


TALKS 
CHURLS. 


WITH 


"P.  S." — We  are  giving  due 
consideration  to  your  question  as 
to  whether  the  philosophical 
horse  might  not  be  a  nightmare. 

"Karl"  —  Your  conjecture 
that  some  might  prefer  "us"  to 


"we"  in  the  following  sentence: 
"Butler's  sermons  have  a  de- 
cided effect  on  we, ' '  is  well 
founded.  Your  construction, 
however,  would  be  grammatical 
as  well  as  truthful  if  you  should 
modif}'  your  sentence  to  "But- 
ler's sermons  have  a  decided 
effect^ — ennui.  " 

"Elvira"— We  think  the  fol- 
lowing paper  will  indicate  lines 
of  study  that  will  be  helpful  in 
preparing  for  your  examina- 
tion : 

1.  Translate  "A  priori,  per  se 
verkehrt,  durchgefallen,  dolce 
far  niente,  tertium  quid,  crede 
experto;"  and  state  in  what 
tracts  of  the  brain  a  riding  habit 
properly  belongs. 

2.  Given  a  Remington  rifle 
with  but  one  cartridge  in  it  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Santayana  in  person  be- 
fore you,   what  would   you  do? 

3.  Explain  this  from  the 
grounds  of  association. 

PUZZLE  COLUMN. 

Suppose  from  the  point  of  view 
of  visual  consciousness  that  A=- 
paddle  wheel  on  an  ocean  steam- 
er, B~-  the  sound  of  a  bell  on  the 
limited  freight,  A'=;a  stereopti- 
con  screen,  B'^^^^the  color  scheme 
of  pink  silk  mitts  and  an  olive- 
green  necktie,  what  was  Fichte's 
number  of  lens  when  he  found 
that  there  was  only  one  I  in  the 
world?  and  state  the  amount  of 
Kant's  board  bill  for  the  month 
of  January. 

All  answers  to  be  sent  in  be 
fore  June  i,  1901. 


First  prize — 'A  finely  colored 
map  of  Galatia. 

Second  prize — A  daguerrotype 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  reading 
Greek  at  the  age  of  three. 

LITERARY  COLUMN. 

A  Pastel. 

It  was  12.15  oil  3  warm  April 
day.  The  sixty  chattering  girls 
made  her  head  ache ;  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  welcomed 
the  sibillant  "Sh"  of  the  omni- 
present proctor  that  heralds  the 
approach  of  the  lecturer.  She 
opened  her  note- book  wearily, 
but  instead  of  writing  she  looked 
out  of  the  open  window.  She 
saw  the  big  brown  dog  in  his 
futile  pursuit  of  the  birds;  she 
saw  the  red  waists  of  two  ener- 
getic freshmen  who  were  vigor- 
ously tossing  the  ball.  The 
door  creaked,  and  looking  up  she 
saw  The-Girl-Who-Is- Always- 
Late,  and  then  she  wearily  picked 
up  her  blotter  to  dry  the  streams 
of  ink  spilled  by  the  jerk  of  the 
new-comer's  chair. 

POETRY  ( ?). 
(Before.  ) 

I've  never  read  old  Bishop  B., 
I  never  thought  to  do  it, 

But  I  can  tell  you,  certainly, 
That  if  I  don't,  I'll  rue  it. 

(After. ) 

O,  yes,  I've  read  old  Bishop  B. ; 

I'm  sorry  now  I  read  it, 
For  what's  the  use  of  it?     You 
see 

I  don't  expect  High  Credit. 


A  Case  of  Hazing. 

Much  might  be  written  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  upper 
classmen  who  have  sisters  in  the  freshman  class  and  incidentally  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  sisters  themselves.  An  amusing  story  is  told 
of  a  sophomore  whom  we  will  call  Adelaide,  whose  little  sister  Betty 
entered  last  fall. 

They  room  in  different  halls,  and  Adelaide,  who  has  a  distinct 
streak  of  laziness  in  her  aesthetic  composition,  somehow  got  into  the 
habit  of  giving  parties  in  Betty's  room  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
Betty's  time  came  to  be  consumed  in  "clearing  up' '  and  ail  Betty's 
pocket  money  spent  in  the  liberal  rewards  of  dish-washing.  Now 
Betty  is  a  sweet  child,  but  she  has  a  fine  sense  of  justice,  and  aided 
by  her  freshmen  friends,  she  plotted  revenge. 

One  night,  after  an  elaborate  chafing-dish  supper  given  for  an 
out-of-town  friend,  Adelaide  hurried  off  as  usual,  leaving  poor  little 
Betty  to  woo  an  elusive  slumber  that  was  pervaded  by  the  faint  odor 
of  lobster  a  la  Newburg  and  haunted  by  a  gentle  suggestion  of  curry 
powder  and  wood  alcohol. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  Betty  sought  her  sister  and 
said,  '  'Adelaide,  dear,  you  know  you  have  only  one  class  this  morn- 
ing, and  would  you  mind  coming  over  and  helping  me  clear  up?  I 
have  just  had  a  dispatch  from  Mrs.  Dawson  saying  she  will  take 
lunch  with  me,  and  the  room  looks  prett}^  untidy.  "  Adelaide  hesi- 
tated and  then  consented.  "lean  easily  do  it  in  half  an  hour,"  she 
thought,  "and  I  suppose  it  really  is  my  turn." 

The  two  hurried  across  the  campus  and  soon  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  desolation.  "Now,  before  3'ou  go,"  said  Adelaide,  "find 
the  maid,  and  I  will  collect  the  dishes  for  her  to  wash.  "  "I  can't 
do  that,  "  said  Betty,  mischievoush\  Our  maid  never  w-ashes  the 
dishes.  I  always  have  to  do  them  myself,  and  so  will  5'ou  to-day. 
Do  try  to  have  them  done  b}^ lunch  time."  Adelaide  felt  a  thrill  of 
horror,  but  seeing  the  necessity  of  hiding  her  emotions,  began  to 
pick  up  the  silver,  and  calml}^  inquired  for  the  dishpan.  "Oh, 
I'm  sorry,  but  we  haven't  any,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where 
you  can  borrow  one.  Try  to  be  quick,  won't  you,  dear?"  And 
she  left  precipitately. 

Proceedings  were  somewhat  interrupted  by  a  stream  of  oil  from 
the  lamp,  which  she  had  intercepted  in  her  flight,  but  Adelaide 
repaired  the  damage  and  then  set  bravely  out  to  search  for  some 
brown  soap.  After  repeated  inquiries  at  the  doors  of  freshmen 
whom  she  had  never  met,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that 
happy  community  dishes  were  apparently  washed  daily  without  soap 
or  towels,  floors  swept  without  brooms  and  desks  dusted  without 
dusters,  so  deficient  in  these  useful  articles  did  every  study  appear 


to  be.  The  freshmen  to  whom  she  applied  expressed  a  suspicious 
amount  of  regret,  and  Adelaide  was  too  polite  to  press  them  on  the 
subject,  so  she  finally  hurried  back  and  began  to  rinse  the  dainty 
glasses  with  no  aid  but  that  of  some  cold  water,  the  girls  having 
gravely  assured  her  that  in  that  hall  the  hot  was  turned  off  in  the 
day-time.  The  agonies  she  endured  in  the  hour  and  a  half  that 
elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Betty  and  Mrs.  Dawson  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  now 
gives  parties  in  her  own  study,  and  her  friends  say  she  will  probably 
forgive  Betty  next  summer. 


Basket  Ball. 

The  basket-ball  practice  in  the  autumn  was  unusually  good. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1901  had  been  well  trained  for 
the  game  by  play  at  the  different  preparatory  schools,  and  the  class 
was  able  to  put  a  pretty  fair  team  on  the  field  at  once,  so  that  there 
was  no  time  lost  by  the  upper  classmen  in  playing  against  unworthy 
opponents.  The  result  of  the  fall  practice  was  rather  in  favor  of 
'99,  one  game  only  being  lost  to  1 901 ,  with  a  score  of  4  to  o.  Now, 
two  weeks  before  the  spring  games,  the  interest  shown  by  the  entire 
college  in  the  playing  of  the  different  teams  is  perhaps  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  the  glory  of  holding  the  "lyantern''  during  next 
year  is  most  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  9S's  method  of  play  has 
improved  much  since  last  year,  but  her  chances  ot  winning  in  the 
spring  have  been  sadly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  three  of  her  best 
players;  1900,  though  stead}^  practice  has  resulted  in  better 
teamwork  and  improvement  in  individual  playing,  has  nevertheless 
been  steadily  defeated  b)'  '99  and  1901.  '99's  team  work  is  poor, 
and  the  girls  need  practice  in  throwing  and  catching,  and  the  for- 
wards, though  they  pass  well,  fail  to  score  as  they  should.  1901 
plays  a  strong,  quick  game,  but  there  is  too  little  headwork  and 
too  much  roughness  to  make  clean,  pretty  play. 

Good  coaching  and  strict  umpiring  are  necessary  if  the  match 
games  this  year  are  to  come  anj'where  near  the  old  '96- '97  games, 
and  if  they  do  not,  the  standard  of  play  at  Bryn  Mawr  will  have 
been  very  decidedly  lowered. 

E.  B.  C,  '99. 

April  Weather. 

The  little  sparrow  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  rain-spout  and  watched 
the  rain  and  wind  sweeping  across  the  campus.  A  bell  tolled  from 
Taylor  Tower.  Students  with  capes  pulled  up  over  their  heads 
hurried  from  hall  to  hall.     The  sparrow  ruffled  up  his  feathers  and 
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shook  off  the  raindrops,  as  he  wondered  in  his  little  mind  wh^^  peo- 
ple should  go  out  in  such  weather,  and  why  that  bell  kept  ringing 
so  often.  After  all,  perhaps,  he  had  better  seek  a  more  secluded 
spot  for  his  home  this  summer.  Mrs.  Sparrow  liked  neighbors,  but 
women  can  not  always  be  humored.  In  short,  the  cold  was  affect- 
ing the  little  sparrow's  temper.  Just  then  the  clouds  swept  back 
from  the  sky  like  the  drawing  of  a  curtain,  the  sun  warmed  the 
land,  and  the  little  sparrow  flew  off  to  dry  his  feathers  and  pick  up 
a  long  straw  to  furnish  his  new  house.  After  all,  the  situation  was 
pleasant. 


Signs  of  the  Times. 

Next  to  churchyard  literature,  the  vagaries,  idiosyncrasies  and 
often  startling  originality  of  which  are  so  well  known  to  most  of  us, 
I  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  conveyances  of  public  informa- 
tion more  interesting  than  the  signs  one  sees  on  the  streets  of  a  city. 
There  is  often  displa3'ed  in  them  a  childlike  simplicit}',  absence  of 
guile,  and  unconscious  humor  that  brings  a  glow  of  delight  to  the 
heart  of  the  appreciative  readers.  It  occasionally  happens  that  signs 
meant  to  give  utterance  to  the  most  utterly  commonplace  of  infor- 
mation, through  haste,  inaccuracy  or  emotion  of  the  artist  who 
executes  them,  or  through  stress  of  mind,  weather  and  destructive 
urchins, — it  occasionally  happens  that  these  commonplace  signs 
acquire  a  new  interest  and  are  changed  to  something  out  of  the 
realms  of  the  ordinary. 

To  show  how  familiar  words  and  phrases  become  utterly 
unrecognizable  when  their  outward  form  is  in  a  slight  degree 
altered,  the  following  sign  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  At  a  curve 
in  a  street  car  line,  in  the  busy  downtown  portion  of  a  certain  city, 
there  was  a  post  upon  which  was  nailed  a  board  bearing  the  mys- 
terious words,  '  'gos  low.  "  People  wondered  much  at  that  sign  as 
they  passed.  Was  it  meant  only  for  a  favored  few — the  initiated. 
Was  it  some  password,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  a  Polish  or  Hun- 
garian society?  Or  was  it  a  misprint  for  "gas  i^ow,  "  and  conse- 
quently instructions  to  the  lamplighter  to  keep  but  little  light  at 
that  corner — perhaps  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  local  stock? 
None  of  these — it  was  merely  a  warning  to  motormen  to  abate  their 
mad  speed  when  turning  a  dangerous  corner,  and  ' '  go  slow. ' ' 

As  has  been  intimated,  strange  things  sometimes  happen  to 
signs,  and  the  consequent  dropping  out  of  their  component  parts 
cruelly  alters  the  sense  "from  grave  to  gay.  "  Upon  the  window  of 
a  clothing  shop  in  Washington  appears  a  sign  which,  one  may  see 
by  the  curious  gaps,  has  endured  the  storms  of  fate  and  suffered 


therefrom.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  original  meaning,  it  now 
says  "strictly  on  ick.  "  Washington  is  a  warm  city,  we  know, 
particularly  at  the  simultaneous  approach  of  summer  and  of  war, 
but  since  when  has  it  become  necessary  to  keep  clothing  '  'on  ice?" 
On  the  surface  it  sounds  seductive,  but  then  also  it  has  a  deeper- 
suggestion  of  pneumonia  and  other  disagreeable  consequences  of  too 
much  coolness.  The  other  window  of  the  shop  still  holds  its 
announcement  intact  and  tells  whom  it  may  concern  that  that  house 
has  "sTRiCTivY  ONE  PRICE,  "  which  is  rather  more  to  the  point. 

Perhaps  the  most  audacious  sign — the  most  downright  in  its 
declaration  of  an  existing  state  of  affairs — is  one  that  for  many  years 
decorated  the  awning  in  front  of  a  small  shop  in  a  city  not  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  one 
who  despised  apostrophes  as  an  altogether  unnecessary  and  disfig- 
uring addition  to  the  sign  painter's  artistic  production,  and  who 
thought  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters  arbitrary,  and,  like  con- 
sistency, '  'the  bugbear  of  little  minds.  "  In  his  own  naive  way,  in 
all  good  faith,  he  told  the  population  of  that  great  city,  ' '  ladies 
AND  children  swear.  "  It  was  unkind  and  ungallant,  to  say  the 
least.  Most  people  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  art  of 
swearing  was  confined  to  adult  members  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  so 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  announcement  from  so  good  authority 
that,  after  all,  it  is  the  "ladies  and  children"  whose  accomplish- 
ments in  this  line  are  so  remarkable  as  to  require  public  comment. 
It  would  seem  to  indicate  marked  degeneration,  and  also  great  pre- 
cocity, in  our  race. 

Any  one  of  a  sufficiently  frivolous  turn  of  mind  to  notice  these 
errors  of  genius,  might  multiply  indefinitely  these  examples,  for 
one  sees  constantly  just  such  signs  as  have  been  described.  They 
may  not  be  quite  so  amusing  as  epitaphs — certainly  they  have  not 
that  element  of  incongruity  that  one  finds  in  the  solemnity  of  a 
churchyard,  combined  with  the  extreme  levity  of  some  of  the 
"poems"  contained  therein.  But  street  signs  have  the  advantage 
of  being  entirely  unconnected  with  anything  gruesome,  and  present, 
besides,  the  possibility  of  one's  meeting  them  anywhere  at  any  time 
in  one's  journeys  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  a  city. 

E.  C.  C. 
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If  you  are 

■looking  for 

BE    SURE    TO    GO    TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  books  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of 

Slandari]  worKs  ^  ^ 
Qare  and  Gurlous  Books 

Books  in  Fine  Binding. 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

■■■I       T""^  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Higti-Gradc 


f' 


ootwear 


In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

I  Candy  | 

I  Connoisseurs  | 

S  find  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  5 

I  Whitman^ s  i 

I     CPCOLBTES  am  CONFECTIONS  I 

S  Whitman's  Instantanbous  Choco-  S 

2     LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  J 

5     licious   and   healthful.       Made  instantly  5 

S     with  boiling  water.  S 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  | 

I         1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


Stock  Pins 


Pins  with  joint  and  catch,  especially  designed 

for  wearing  with  the  Stocks  and  Ascots  now  in 

vogue. 

Golf    Clubs,    Trumpets,    Natural    Four    Leaf 

Clovers   in   Rock   Crystal,   Coaching   Horns, 

Whips  and  Crops,  Amethysts,  Carbuncles  and 

Topazes  in  Gold  Mountings. 


J.  E  Caldwell  &  Co. 


Diamond  Merchants 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Objects 
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Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia 


The   Best  and  Handsomest 

Gifts 

Are  always 

PICTURES. 

We  Have  Them  in  Profusion,  and  Good. 

Jas.  S.  Earle  &  Sons 

816  Chestnut  Street. 

DREKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

1121  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


RoseiDODt  Greenbouses 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


iil^  will  have  on  hand  at  all 
^^^  times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Tenny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 

Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Jenness  &  McCurdv 

BRYN  MAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAN'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 

W.  H.  RAMSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  G-ilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films' 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

4®=-Every  reqnisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,   BOATING,    THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
New  York  CMcago 

Avil  Pfintingf  Gsmpany 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  ^j^J-^J- 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


^^^(^*(,?• 


Ice  Gieai  ami 


CAKES  AND  PIES  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home- Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  Jt  ^ 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in  DRY  GOODS,   NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merlon  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

•O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  Will 
^^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
*98  Cleveland  for  $35^  $50,  $75,  and  $J00. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.    S^^Send  for  Catalogue.  jIt  ^  jIt 
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Spring  Festivities. 


The  gayest  time  in  the  college  year  has  come.  At  least  once  a 
week  some  important  social  event  breaks  the  monotony  of  lectures. 
We  have  had  the  college  reception,  and  the  sophomore  supper.  The 
junior-senior  supper  is  at  hand,  and  the  freshmen  are  agitating  the 
question  of  their  supper.  The  "Philistine"  is  sure,  too,  that  '98 
is  holding  committee  meetings  and  animating  discussions  as  to  their 
final  performance  at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  anxious  undergraduate  goes 
about  learning  by  heart  certain  oft-heard  puns  to  be  revived  in  her 
toast.  The  artistic  member  collects  grinds  on  all  her  classmates,  to 
be  depicted  on  dinner  cards.  The  table  committee  sits  up  nights  to 
decide  whether  to  have  pink  or  yellow  ice-cream.  In  short,  for  a 
brief  season  we  have  put  on  a  decidedly  frivolous  aspect.  Even  the 
sombre  black  gowns  of  every-day  wear  are  brightened  bj'  knots  of 
blue,  green,  or  red  ribbon  to  denote  allegiance  to  the  class  basket 
ball  teams. 

The  ' '  Philistine' '  can  not  exactly  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  a  strong  tendency  to  crowd  so  many  festivities  into  one 
month.  Why  do  we  not  have  class  dinners  in  March,  when  it  is 
too  cold  to  play  basket  ball?  Or  again,  why  do  all  the  classes  feel 
they  must  celebrate  at  the  same  time  of  3'^ar?  Probably  it  is  the 
spirit  of  spring  which  starts  this  impulse  in  all.  and  moves  each  to 
strive  to  outdo  the  others. 


Basket  Ball,  Preliminary  Games. 

The  annual  inter-class  championship  games  in  basket  ball  began 
on  Tuesday,  April  26,  with  a  game  between  '99  and  1901.  The 
weather  prevented  any  more  games  from  taking  place  before  Friday, 
the  twent5'-ninth,  when  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen  plaj-ed  their 
second  game,  and  '98  and  1900  entered  the  match.  The  teams  and 
scores  are  as  follows: 

'99.  Position.  1901. 

Hall Home Emmonds 

Blake}- Right  Forward Dillingham 

Churchill Left  Forward Sinclair 

Hooper Centre  Centre M.  Miller 

Chapin Right  Centre Ayer 

Clark .  Left  Centre Williams 

Morice Guard Weld 

Houghton Right  Back Buffum 

Keay Left  Back Dyer. 

Score:  April  26,  '99,  6;  '1901,  2;  referee,  Ritchie.  April  29, 
'99,   I ;   1901,  i;  referee,  Hopkins. 

'98.  Position  1900. 

Tracy Home Congdon 

Goldmark Right  Forward  ........  Kroeber 

Andrews Left  Forward Browne 

Wood Centre  Centre Emerson 

Archer Right  Centre Phillips 

Gannet Left  Centre Knowles 

Baldwin Guard Dean 

Nields     .........  Right  Back Barton 

Strong      Left  Back Fischel 

Score:  April  29,  '98,  o;  1900,  2;  referee,  Ritchie.  May  2,  '98, 
5;   i<^oo,  o;  referee,  Hopkins. 

The  games  so  far  have  been  unusually  exciting  this  year  because 
the  classes  were  very  evenly  matched,  as  the  scores  show.  The 
first  game  between  Juniors  and  Freshmen  was  infinitely  superior  to 
the  second,  being  much  cleaner  and  less  rough.  Both  teams  pla5'ed 
well  together,  and  there  was  some  ver}^  pretty  passing.  The  pret- 
tiest play  in  the  game  was  the  1901  goal  thrown  by  Sinclair.  1901 
does  remarkably  good  work  for  a  freshman  team,  and  much  may  be 
expected  from  it  in  the  future. 

The  second  game,  on  Friday-,  was  a  hard  fought  struggle,  result- 
ing in  a  tied  score.  The  playing  was  rough,  and  man}'  fouls  were 
made.  Towards  the  end  of  the  game  both  teams  seemed  to  become 
demoralized,  and  there  was  much  wild  throwing  and  fumbling. 


The  '98- 1  goo  game,  following  immediately  after  this  one,  stood 
out  in  marked  contrast  against  it,  for  there  have  been  few  games 
cleaner  and  better  played  since  '97  left.  The  fact  that  1900  made 
not  a  single  rough  or  running  foul,  and  '98  only  two,  may  suffice  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  game  it  was.  '98  was  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage, for  its  team  was  badly  crippled  by  the  loss  of  several  good 
plaj-ers.  Nevertheless  their  playing  did  them  great  credit,  and 
their  defeat  was  due  entirely  to  the  good  team  work  of  1900,  which 
had  been  made  possible  by  long,  steady  and  judicious  practice  under 
their  excellent  coach. 

On  May  2,  '98  and  1900  played  their  second  game,  resulting 
in  a  victory  for  '98.  The  Senior  team  played  with  the  coolness  of 
veterans,  and  showed  what  they  could  do  when  aroused.  The 
passing  at  '98 's  forward  end  was  particularly  good. 


The  Students. 


It  was  such  very  beautiful  weather  that  she  could  not  well  help 
being  elated,  so  she  went  along  at  a  quick  pace  with  her  hands  in 
her  pockets  and  her  head  in  the  air.  She  had  a  new  suit,  too — a 
successful  one — and  it  was  the  first  time  in  months  that  she  had 
taken  a  walk  without  tripping  at  intervals  over  ripped  braid  and  torn 
lining.  Moreover,  she  had  been  studying  hard,  with  a  short  inter- 
mission, since  eight  that  morning,  and  it  was  now  four  o'clock. 
She  was  happy,  satisfied,  and  deeply  pleased  with  herself.  What  a 
pleasant  walk  she  was  having!     How  green  the  trees  were! 

She  cut  across  the  meadow  and  entered  a  belt  of  dark,  cool- 
smelling  woods.  Birds  were  singing,  and  there  was  a  vague,  dis- 
tant tinkling  somewhere  far  off.  She  wished  she  had  brought  a 
Chaucer  with  her,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  ideal  to  lie  on  the 
ground  and  read  anything — anything,  so  long  as  it  was  Chaucer. 
But  after  a  moment's  confused  recollection  of  sundry  inexplicable 
sentences  and  baffling  references  which  had  marred  her  aesthetic 
enjoyment  of  early  English  poetry,  she  decided  that  it  was  much 
pleasanter  to  stroll  along  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  just  for  once. 
She,  who  thought  so  deeply,  and  knew  so  much ! 

It  was  just  then  that  she  came  upon  the  Unattractive  Child, 
sitting  disconsolately,  on  a  log  and  conning  a  dog's-eared  book. 
There  was  so  much  disgust  and  ennui  in  the  small  girl's  plebeian 
countenance  that  it  interested  the  other,  who  stopped. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  was  the  intellectual  and  inevitable 
query. 

"Studying  my  lessons,"  said  the  child  stolidly. 

"What  are  they?"  asked  the  other,  seeking  diversion. 
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She  was  informed  that  they  comprised  arithmetic,  history, 
and  geography ;  and  that  they  did  not  interest  or  amuse  the  student. 

Thought  the  other,  "This  is  a  sort  of  pastoral  slumming  which 
just  suits  me.  I'll  help  the  child."  So  she  proffered  her  services 
and  sat  down. 

She  did  not  enjoy  it.  The  small  student  had  a  list  of  dates  to 
recite,  and  had  brought  with  her  onl}'  a  "question  book,"  entirely 
void  of  answers.  As  the  child  knew  about  twice  as  many  of  the 
dates  as  the  other  did,  and  guessed  rather  cleverly  at  the  rest,  her 
bewildered  teacher  decided  that  some  other  lesson  would  do  just  as 
well  and  be  perhaps  more  useful.      So  they  tried  arithmetic. 

The  child  was  evidently  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  and 
"figures"  had  never  been  the  other's  strong  point;  so  the  former's 
lightning  calculations  and  mental  juggling  with  imaginary  apples, 
oranges,  sheep,  railway  trains  and  3'ards  of  carpeting  reduced  her 
assistant  to  absolute  despair.  The  attempt  to  explain  a  problem 
completed  the  unfortunate  collegian's  disgrace.  They  tried  geog- 
raphy, and  got  on  a  little  better,  but  a  rash  attempt  to  give  an 
impressionist  explanation  of  latitude  and  longitude,  tides  and  cur- 
rents, filled  the  student  with  such  unconcealed  scorn  that  the  col- 
legian was  entirely  daunted.  She  rose  to  the  occasion,  however, 
and  patted  her  scholar  on  the  back  quite  humbl}'. 

"It  is  so  long  since  I  went  to  school,  "  she  said,  "that  I've  for- 
gotten everything  I  ever  knew.  I'm  sorry.  Won't  you  drown 
your  sorrows  in  a  glass  of  soda,  or  smother  them  in  a  plate  of  ice- 
cream? I'd  stay  and  struggle  a  bit  longer  with  j^ou,  but  I've  got 
to  get  back  to  my  twenty-four  page  essa}-." 

The  Unattractive  Child  had  no  sense  of  humor,  but  she  accepted 
the  proffered  coin  with  philosophical  calm.  The  collegian  put  her 
hands  in  her  pockets  again,  and  had  turned  to  walk  awaj-,  when 
the  small  girl  called  after  her  with  a  sort  of  undeveloped  interest  and 
curiosity:   "Please,  Miss,  are  you  from  the  college?" 

The  other  stopped  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  quickl}?,  and 
then  hesitated  and  bit  her  lip. 

"From  the  college?"  she  repeated  dr^dy.      "I?     No,  child." 

She  walked  away  verj'  hastily,  leaving  the  little  girl  alone  and 
wondering  in  the  woods. 

E.  T.  D.,  '01. 


Familiar  Quotations. 

How  often  are  we  moved  to  bemoan  the  variableness  and  the 
transitoriness  of  fame!  Delving  among  the  rather  dusty  tomes  of 
eighteenth  century  poetry,  the  old  theme  once  more  recurred  to  us, 
for  there  we  found  many  a  quotation  of  great  service  in  our  nine- 
teenth century  world  in  the  pages  of  men  who  are  now  almost 
unheard  of,  or  whose  reputation  at  least  is  not  built  upon  these — 
perhaps  the  most  useful  words  they  have  given  to  mankind. 

For  instance,  how  many  times  a  month  are  we  all  moved  here 
in  these  halls  of  learning  to  make  use  of  the  phrase,  "To  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot' '  ?  and  what  a  telling  phrase  it  is !  Withal, 
how  sweet  sounding  and  picturesque!  Yet  who  remembers  that  its 
author  is  James  Thomson,  who  wrote  in  his  lessons. 
"Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  ? 

Thomson  deserves  our  gratitude  likewise  for  first  coupling 
together  the  words  elegant  and  sufficiency  and  compounding  that 
before  unexpressed  but  well-known  quantity  "an  elegant  suffi- 
ciency." 

Then   there  is  John   Gay.      We  all,   I   trust,   have   heard   his 
name,  but  who  would  guess  that  it  was  he  who  so  feelingly  described 
that  state  of  vacillating  uncertainty  common  to  the  human  race — 
"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'other  clear  charmer  away"? 

"With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still!"  When  these  words  fall 
from  our  lips,  let  us  remember  William  Cowper.  Cowper  addressed 
them  to  his  country — to  England ;  but  we  arriving  justly  at  the  con- 
clusion that  most  faults  are  rooted  in  human  nature,  have  come  to 
apply  them  to  our  fellow  beings,  and  have  thus  infinitely  enlarged 
their  meaning.  Cowper,  we  know,  lived  shortly  after  the  origin  of 
the  Romantic  Movement,  and  we  find  him  accordingly  expressing  the 
lust  for  power  which  so  of  ten  characterizes  romanticism  in  the  words, 
"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey!" — words  which  we  moderns,  im- 
bued with  the  romantic  spirit  as  we  are,  have  frequently  upon  our 
lips. 

Another  phase  of  the  Romantic  Movement  is  seen  in  the  aphor- 
ism, "Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life!"  Here  is  the  restlessness 
which  has  its  roots  accordingly  in  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  infi- 
nite perfection,  as  Mr.  Santayana  says,  and  when  we  are  thus 
afflicted  it  is  Cowper 's  words  that  come  to  mind. 

Perhaps  consolation  to  the  unbeautiful  members  of  the  human 
race  was  never  better  administered  than  in  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
words,  "Handsome  is  as  handsome  does!"  Let  us  remember  when 
we  quote  them  for  our  own  benefit  and  for  that  of  others  that  they 
fell  first  from  the  lips  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


Pope  is  a  crowning  instance  of  this  failure  of  men  to  give  honor 
where  honor  is  due.  Countless  sayings  which  are  almost  indispen- 
sable to  daily  conversation  had  their  origin  with  Pope,,  and  yet  in 
literature  he  is  praised  only  for  his  part  in  English  classicism,  and 
scarcely  at  all  for  this,  his  greatest  service  to  posterity.  To  Pope's 
pen  we  ow^e : 

"For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

'  'Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. ' ' 

"Woman  at  best  a  conundrum  still." 

"Order  is  heaven's  first  law. ' ' 

"Welcome  the  coming;  speed  the  parting  guest." 

Let  the  "Philistine"  at  least  be  grateful  to  the  men  who  have 
so  added  to  the  machinery  of  language  enabling  us  to  express  our 
emotions  bv  these  short  and  telling  instruments 


The  Difference. 


Her  little  nose  tipped  up  to  meet 

Her  hat's  low  tilted  brim  ; 
He  gave  a  gasp — and  realized 

That  she  had  given  him 
A  cut. 

She  flew  downstairs — her  laugh  of  joy 

Rang  through  the  corridor; 
She  flung  her  note-book  from  her  sight. 
For  he  had  given  her 
A  cut. 

M.  P.,  '99. 


The  Sophomore  Dinner. 

The  first  of  those  great  events  of  the  second  semester  of  the  col- 
lege year,  the  class  dinners,  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Fnday, 
April  29,  when  the  class  of  iqoo  gathered  in  the  dining  hall  of  Pem- 
broke to  celebrate  the  approaching  close  of  its  sophomoreship.  The 
great  room,  always  attractive  by  reason  of  its  splendid  proportions 
and  its  rich  coloring,  was  more  charming  than  ever,  with  decora- 
tions of  various  sorts — flowers,  lights,  and  perhaps  quite  as  important 
as  both,  girls  in  evening  dress. 

The  faithful  work  of  a  most  efficient  committee,  whose  chair- 
man was  Miss  Grace  Jones,  produced  a  result  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory to  the  class,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  also  to  the  spectators,  who 


btood  in  the  doorways  from  both  Ea.st  and  West.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  a  round  table,  where  like  Arthur  and  his  knights,  sat 
the  toastmistress  and  her  six  loyal  supporters,  those  who  responded 
to  the  toasts  From  this  as  a  centre  stretched  out  toward  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  long  tables  about  which  were  seated  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  class.  Each  table  was  decorated  with  a  cluster 
of  palms  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  which  was  hidden  by  small 
branches  of  cedar.  L,oose  violets  were  scattered  about,  intermixed 
with  ferns,  and  at  either  end  of  the  table  was  a  flower  holder  full  of 
pink  roses. 

Charming  as  were  the  externals  of  the  occasion,  enjoyable  as 
was  the  carefully  chosen  menu,  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  gather- 
ing was,  after  all,  what  made  it  memorable.  There  was  of  course 
intense  enthusiasm  for  the  class,  but  there  was  also  devotion  to  the 
college,  and  recognition  of  all  we  owe  to  our  seniors.  Perhaps  the 
plea^antest  part  of  the  dinner  and  that  in  which  this  spirit  was  most 
evident,  was  that  indispensable  institution  of  class  dinners — toasts. 
These  were  presided  over  most  successfully  by  Miss  Wehle,  whose 
appropriate  remarks  in  introducing  each  toast  were  met  with  hearty 
applause.  The  subjects  of  the  toasts  were  as  follows:  "Olympian 
Games, ' '  the  response  to  which  was  fittingly  given  to  Miss  Kroeber, 
whose  part  in  the  sports  of  the  afternoon  was  so  prominent;  "An- 
nouncements, ' '  responded  to  very  cleverly  by  Miss  Seymour ;  "Bryn 
Mawr,  1950,"  by  Miss  Emily  Palmer,  whose  picture  of  our  Alma 
Mater  so  many  years  hence  was  a  delightfully  amusing  one;  "  '98,'' 
responded  to  most  earnestly  by  Miss  Emerson,  and  greeted  with 
storms  of  applause;  "Others,"  by  Miss  Knowles,  who  remarked 
that  "there  are  others,"  though  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  the 
fact  in  our  busy  class  and  college  life;  and  then  "The  Class," 
responded  to  by  Miss  Farquhar,  the  president,  whose  words  were 
appreciative  of  all  that  "  1900"  means — yet  in  no  wise  vainglorious 
— and  full  of  recognition  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the 
class  as  it  leaves  the  careless  sophomore  days  behind  and  enters 
upon  the  larger  dignity  of  Junior  year  This  toast  as  usual  was 
drunk  with  Highland  honors,  and  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  seemed  to 
rise  higher  than  the  glasses  themselves  as  they  were  held  aloft,  and 
clinked  over  the  palms  and  the  roses. 

Throughout  the  dinner  many  of  the  songs  that  1900  has  used 
upon  various  occasions  during  her  two  years'  career  were  sung,  and 
two  new  ones,  for  the  special  occasion  of  the  dinner,  were  added  to 
the  stock.  When  the  last  toast  had  been  drunk,  the  rpquest  was 
made  that  all  the  songs  written  for  1900  from  the  beginning  of  her 
life  in  college  be  sung,  and  one  after  another,  they  were  given, 
bringing  back  many  memorable  occasions  of  freshman  days,  not  so 
very  long  past.      Of  course  the  gathering  could  not  break  up  until 


"Auld  I^ang  Syne"  had  been  sung — and  then  in  these  stirring 
times,  how  can  any  singing  end  without  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee"?  Then  came  the  real  close,  with  "Thou  Gracious  Inspira- 
tion," and  the  dinner  of  1900's  second  year  in  college  was  over, 
leaving  sophomore  echoes  to  haunt  Pembroke  for  another  year, 
when  they  wnll  be  displaced  by  those  of  the  songs,  cheers  and  toasts 
of  another  sophomore  class. 

E.  C.  C,  '00. 


"  Boots  and  Saddles!  " 

In  these  times  of  warlike  preparations,  when  companies  are  every- 
where being  formed  and  students  from  all  colleges  are  volunteering, 
it  seems  indeed  a  pity  that  Bryn  Mawr  should  not  have  its  part  in 
the  great  game  of  war.  At  first  glance  such  a  suggestion  may  seem 
slighth'  unconventional,  but  it  is  eas^-  to  find  precedent  in  history 
and  literature  even  without  having  recoursed  to  the  somewhat  over- 
worked incident  of  the  Amazons.      We  all  know  that 

"When  captaines  couragious.  whom  death  cold  not  daunt, 
Did  march  to  the  siege  of  the  City  of  Gaunt, " 

the  foremost  among  their  number  was  a  3'oung  lady,  Miss  Mary 
Ambree.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  records  of  her  demeanor  under 
various  trying  circumstances. 

"She  cheared  her  souldiers,  that  foughten  for  life, 
With  ancyent  and  standard,  with  drum  and  with  fife; 
With  brave  clanging  trumpetts  that  sounded  so  free." 

(Observe  the  opportunity  for  service  by  our  admirable  banjo  club.) 

"She  filled  the  skyes  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott, 
And  her  enemy's  bodyes  with  bulletts  so  hott; 
For  one  of  her  own  men  a  score  killed  shee — ' ' 

Although  not  exempt  from  the  usual  trying  results  of  placing 
any  faith  in  man,  she  "rose  superior"  to  her  misfortunes. 

"And  when  her  false  gunner,  to  spoyle  her  intent, 
Away  all  her  pellets  and  powder  had  sent, 
Straight  with  her  keen  weapon  she  slasht  him  m  three. 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonn}^  lasse,  Mary  Ambree?" 

In  the  end,  although 

"Being  falselye  betrayed  for  lucre  of  hyre, 
At  length  she  was  forced  to  make  a  retyre, " 


she  emerged  from  the  conflict  with  much  honor  and  fame,  and 

"Therefore  English  captaines  of  every  degree 
Sing  forth  the  brave  valours  of  Mary  Anibree. " 

It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  Mary  Ambree  was  but  the  leader, 
her  troops  being  but  men  of  the  usual  description,  but  after  long 
years  of  discipline  in  gymnasiums,  drills  and  fire-brigades,  are  not 
we  as  well  fitted  to  obey  as  any  mere  man  can  be? 

The  form  which  our  military  organization  should  take  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Are  there  not  in  the  stalls  beneath  Merion  scores  of 
staunch  and  stalwart  bicycles  champing  their  ball-bearings  and  con- 
suming the  oil  of  idleness?  Steeds  are  not  wanting.  We  lack  only 
a  leader.  Surely  the  heroes  are  not  all  dead  3'et  (this  remark  is 
adapted  from  Carlyle).  Will  no  Marj'  Ambree  rise  up  among  us 
and  form  a  bicycle  brigade? 

h.  D.  L.,  '99. 


After  Moche  Chaucer  reding. 

As  one  da}'  oute  upon  the  grasse  I  wente, 

With  quysshens  softe  and  rugges  and  bokes,  too, 

To  studyen  well  was  fuUie  myn  entente, 

But  thanne  under  the  swete  Male  sk}-  so  blue, 

I  hadde  no  liste  my  studyen  to  do ; 

So  soon  in  gentil  slepe  I  closed  myn  eyen 

And  dremed  a  dreme  whiche  now  that  I  wol  seyen. 

Before  me  sawgh  I  atoms  skyppinge  ronde 

Grim  Pollie  Conne  in  duance  with  chemistrie, 

While  near  to  this  subjonctives  greate  they  stonde, 

A-looking  from  the  Latyn  boke  at  me, 

And  private  reding  eke  in  fiendish  glee, 

' '  We  are  the  finals, ' '  shryked  they  to  me  sore ! 

And  sadde  was  I.      I  can  yow,  seyn  no  more. 


The  Pembroke   East  Great  Band. 

The  Pembroke  Hast  Great  Band  is  to  the  Banjo  Club  what  the 
C.  K.  T.'s  were  to  the  Glee  Club  long  ago,  in  the  good  old  days  of 
'97's  sophomore  year.  It  can,  however,  boast  a  greater  organiza- 
tion than  the  C.  K.  T.  's,  because  it  possesses  a  bandmaster  and  a 
number  of  regular  members.  The  instruments  used  by  the  band  are 
of  domestic  origin ;  there  are  the  combs,  whose  players  carry  the 
tune  (?;;  there  are  several  tin  horns,  a  guitar  (upon  occasion,)  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  chafing  dish  covers.      The  gravity  with  which 


the  player  upon  the  last  named  instrument  takes  her  note  from  the 
bandmaster  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

A  few  nights  ago  the  Pembroke  East  Great  Band  gave  a 
martial  parade.  A  drum  and  a  f^ag  added  the  patriotic  ele- 
ment, and  under  the  leadership  of  their  dignified  bandmaster, 
and  followed  by  the  train  of  stragglers  which  always  gathers 
on  such  occasions,  the  procession  wound  through  the  halls 
and  about  the  campus.  The  program  was  composed  chieflj^  of 
national  airs  and  war  songs,  "John  Brown's  Bod)'"  being  a  favor- 
ite. The  train  of  stragglers  added  largely  to  the  volume  of  sound. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  performance  took  place 
in  the  upper  corridor  of  Denbigh,  when  Bandmaster  Phillips  drilled 
her  followers  in  their  newly  acquired  salute.  After  leaving  Radnor 
the  Great  Band  massed  itself  on  the  stone  steps  and  played  a  few 
little  gems  of  music,  which  were  wildly  applauded.  The  chafing 
dish  covers  were  particularly  prominent  in  "El  Capitan,"  but  "Just 
a  Song  at  Twilight"  awakened  the  most  enthusiasm.  If  Bryn  Mawr 
students  raise  a  bicycle  brigade,  as  has  been  suggested,  surely  the}' 
will  march  off  led  by  the  Pembroke  East  Great  Band. 

L.  P.,  '99- 


The  sunlight  fell  hotl}'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  the 
right  bank  was  dark  and  cool.  The  trees  hung  far  out  over  the 
water,  touching  it  here  and  there  with  the  tips  of  their  branches. 
Beneath  these  trees  a  canoe  was  slowly  working  up  stieam.  A  girl 
lay  back  on  the  cushions  in  the  bow,  and  looked  up  into  the  green 
leaves  above. 

"It  is  cooler  here,"  she  said.  "I  am  really  glad  5'ou  per- 
suaded me  to  come,  though  I  hated  to  walk  even  across  the  lawn  in 
the  sun." 

The  man,  who  was  paddling,  looked  pleased. 

"I  knew  you  would  like  it  here, ' '  he  answered.  "I  often  come 
here.      I  wonder  if  3'OU  would  be  willing  to  tell  me  if — " 

"Don't  let's  talk,"  she  interrupted  him.  Then  more  gently, 
"It  is  so  quiet  here,  it  seems  a  pity  to  make  an}'  noise." 

The  man  bit  his  lower  lip,  and  dipped  his  paddle  deeper  in  the 
water.  The  canoe  moved  faster,  and  rocked  a  little  from  side  to 
side. 

"Please,  don't  make  it  jiggle,"  the  girl  said  lazily,  her  eyelids 
almost  closed.      "I  am  nervous  on  the  water." 

Presently  they  reached  a  point  where  the  river  curved,  and  the 
woods  ended.  So  the  canoe  was  turned  around,  and  they  started 
homeward. 


II 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  drift  down  stream.  Why  do 
you  still  paddle?"  she  asked. 

"Does  the  noise  of  the  paddle  disturb  you,  too?"  His  voice 
was  a  little  bitter,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  sat  up. 

"I  don't  mind  your  talking,  really  I  don't.  Come,  do  say 
something.  Did  you  know  that  my  cousin  Rob  is  coming  down  this 
evening,  and  the  Nelson  girls  are  due  Friday.  I'm  afraid  it  has 
been  quite  dull  for  you  in  such  warm  weather,  with  so  few  people 
around.  We  shall  be  gay  in  a  day  or  two.  Why,  is  that  the  home 
pier?  I  had  no  idea  we  would  drift  down  so  fast.  Oh,  there  is 
Rob,  now.  He  must  have  taken  an  earlier  train.  Will  you  excuse 
me  if  I  go  and  meet  him?  I  haven't  seen  him  for — for — nearly  a 
week.     I  have  really  had  a  charming  afternoon." 

"I  am  glad  you  have,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  will  put  up  the 
canoe. ' '  But  instead  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  pier  and  watched 
her  hurrying  across  the  sunny  lawn  to  meet  Cousin  Rob,  who  was 
coming  from  the  house. 


Silence. 

When  twilight  closes,  and  the  dying  day 
Has  woven  her  shroud  of  evening  vapors  gray — 
When  night  with  placid  eyes  o'erlooks  the  plain — 
When  wearied  souls  in  sleep's  embraces  gain 
A  blessed  respite  from  life's  fret  and  fray — 

"The  rest  is  silence. ' ' 

When  deepening  gloom  has  quenched  the  latest  ray 
Of  some  dear  joy — when,  seek  it  how  we  may. 
We  find  no  light,  and  even  prayers  seem  vain — 
God's  hand  doth  reach  us  thro'  the  night  of  pain, 
And  in  the  dark  our  hands  in  His  we  lay — 

"The  rest  is  silence." 
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-*■■■—  looking  for 


BE    SURE    TO    GO    TO 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

Where  you  will  find  the  largest  and  best  selected 
stock  at  prices  as  low  as  the  lowest.  All  the  new  and 
popular  books  displayed  promptly  as  issued,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of 

Stamam  worRs  ^  ^ 
Hare  and  GHFious  Boors 

Books  in  Fine  Binding. 

You  are  free  to  look  around  without  feeling  under  ob- 
ligation to  buy. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 
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In  every  style 
For  everybody 
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I  Candy  I 

I  Connoisseurs  I 

5  find  fresh  delight  in  every  piece  of  § 

I  Whitman's  \ 

I     CPCOlBTESaQilCONFECTIOIIS     I 

S  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Choco-  S 

2  LATE  is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  de-  J 

S  licious   and   healthful.    '    Made  instantly  5 

S  with  boiling  water.  S 

I  STEPHEN  F.  WHiTMAN  &  SON  | 

I         1316  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.         | 


Stock  Pins 


Pins  with  joint  and  catch,  especially  designed 

for  wearing  with  the  Stocks  and  Ascots  now  in 

vogue. 

Golf    Clubs,   Trumpets,    Natural    Four   Leaf 

Clovers   in   Rock   Crystal,   Coaching   Horns, 

Whips  and  Crops,  Amethysts,  Carbuncles  and 

Topazes  in  Gold  Mountings. 


J.  E.  CaldweU  &  Co. 


Diamond  Merchants 

Jewelers 

Silversmiths 

Importers  of  Art  Objects 


902 

Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia 


The   Best  and  Handsomest 

Gifts 

Are  always 

PICTURES. 

We  Have  Them  in  Profusion,  and  Good. 

Jas.  S.  Earle  &  Sons 

816  Chestnut  Street, 

DKEKA 

FINE  STATIONERY 

...and... 

ENGRAVING  HOUSE 

1121  Chestnut  Street 
PliiladeJpbia 


College  Invitations 
Stationery 
Programmes 
Banquet  Menus 
Fraternity  Engraving 
Visiting  Cards 


Wedding  Invitations 
Reception  Cards 
Monograms 
Coats-of-Arms 
Address  Dies 
Heraldry 


Coats-of-Arms  Painted  for  Framing 


JOHN  J.  CONNELLY 


will  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  first-class  assort- 
ment of  Roses,  Carnations,  etc., 
and  my  patrons  can  rely  upon  hav- 
ing whatever  kinds  they  select  ab- 
solutely fresh.  We  will  also  have 
a  large  assortment  of  Bedding  and 
Decorative  Plants. 


Prickitt... 

The  reliable  Apothecary  of  Rose- 
mont,  has  been  authorized  to  furnish  the 
College  Students  with  Drugs,  etc.  All 
Prescriptions  are  compounded  by  compe- 
tent graduates  only. 

He  also  handles  a  fine  line  of  Lowney's 
and  Penny's  confections ;  it  is  here  that 
one  can  have  thirst  quenched  by  either 
hot  or  cold  soda,  which  is  always  on 
draught.  Messenger  calls  at  each  hall  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  daily. 

F.  W.  PRICKITT,  Ph.  G. 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Pharmacies,  Lane.  Pike,  Rosemont  and  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Jenness  &  McCurdy 

BRYN  MAWR 

Extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  call  and  examine  their 
new  Fall  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Ribbons,  Laces,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHITMAN'S  fresh  CHOCOLATES 
and  CONFECTIONS  always  on  hand 
Lancaster  Avenue,  west  of  Station 


H.  RAI 


iSEY.... 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 
Agent  for  Sharpless  Grilt  Edge  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  Creamery  Butter 


Agent  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Cameras,  Films' 
etc.  Pictures  developed  and  printed  at  short 
notice. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

...Athletic  Outfitters... 

Jm-Every  reqnisite  for  BASKET  BALL,  GOLF, 
FENCING,   BOATING,    THE  GYMNASIUM,  etc. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
New  York  Chicago 

Avil  Printing  Company 
Printers  and  Publishers 
3943-49  Market  Street 
Philadelphia  J'J>J>S^ 


JOHN   HARRISON, 


^•^*t^* 


CAKES  AND  PIES  of  all  kinds 
Specialty  of  Home-Made  Bread... 


Powell's  Hall 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


M.  A.  CALLANAN  ^  ^ 

BRYN  MAWR 
Dealer  in   DRY  GOODS,   NOTIONS,   LA- 
DIES' FURNISHING  GOODS,  etc.      Bed 
Spreads,  Quilts  and  Coverlids.      All  at 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  west  of  Merion  Ave. 

JAMES  S.  LYONS  &  BROS. 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

•O ICYCLE  Dealers  and  Repairers.  Will 
^^-^  trade  your  old  wheels  and  sell  you  the 
'98  Cleveland  for  $35,  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 
Clevelands  last  four  times  as  long  as  other 
makes.    J8^"Send  for  Catalogue.  ^  ^  J^ 
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Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  address 
given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  before  the  De  Rebus  Club,  must  remember 
with  pleasure  what  was  said  of  the  part  which  women  are  taking  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  slums.  Yet  let  us  remember 
that  for  many  centuries  women  have  done  what  lay  within  their 
power  in  helping  on  education.  To  how  many  students  who  pass 
daily  under  Pembroke  Arch  is  the  story  of  Mary  de  St.  Paul, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  familiar?  Maid,  wife,  and  widow  in  one 
day,  as  the  old  story  says,  she  founded  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  in 
the  tournament  held  to  celebrate  their  marriage.  For  centuries 
women  aided  in  the  education  of  boys.  Now  the  opportunity  has 
been  thrown  open  to  them  to  aid  girls.  How  well  they  have  done  it 
the  women's  colleges  which  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
last  fift}'  years  can  testify.  Smith  College  was  founded  by  Sophia 
Smith.  We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  much 
has  been  done  for  Wellesley  by  a  women.  At  Br^m  Mawr  as  yet  no 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  constant  care  which  is  watching  over 
us.  Perhaps  '98  can  take  with  them  as  they  leave  college  no  better 
thought  than  the  hope  that  in  the  future  they,  too,  may  join  the 
noble  army  of  women  who  are  striving  to  overcome  evil  with  the 
good  of  education. 


The  "Philistine"  in  this  number  comes  to  the  end  of  his  fourth 
year.  He  bids  farewell  to  the  college  for  the  summer,  and  hastens 
awa}'  to  enjoy  much  needed  rest.  One  bitter  drop  in  the  parting 
cup  of  happiness  is  that  he  can  not  say  "Auf  wiederschen"  to  '98 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  college  world.  He  is  also  sorry  to  an- 
nounce the  resignation  from  the  editorial  board  of  the  following: 
L.  D.  lyoshe,  '99;  M.  Palmer,  '99;  h-  Congdon,  '00,  and  also  of 
the  business  manager,  M.  E.  Guffe}',  '99,  and  of  the  treasurer,  D. 
Farquhar,   '00. 

The  board  for  next  year,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Under- 
graduate Association,  is  here  given : 

Editor-in-Chief,  L.  Peckhara,   '99. 

Editors, 
E.    C.  Crane,  '00. 
J.  Kroeber,    '00. 
G.  ly.  Jones,  '00. 
C.  Seymour,  '00. 
E.   T.    Daly,  '01. 

Business  Manager,  E.  A,  Andrews,  '99. 

Treasurer,  E    H.  Jones,   '01. 


Basket  Ball — Preliminary  Games — Continued. 

May  4 — '98,  2;   1900,  4. 

This  game  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series, 
for  its  result  was  quite  contrary  to  what  had  been  expected  after  the 
first  half  and  a  large  part  of  the  second  had  been  played.  There 
was  some  pretty  playing,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  either  of  the 
previous  games  between  '98  and  1900. 

May  7 — ^'99,  2;    1901,4.      May  9 — '99,  i;    1901,  3. 

The  third  and  fourth  games  between  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen 
were  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  that  had  seen  the  tied  game  on  April 
29,  for  though  just  as  hard-fought,  the}^  were  much  prettier  and 
less  rough  than  the  contest  the  week  before.  In  the  first  game 
'99's  defeat  must  be  partly  allowed  for  b}^  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
team  were  in  no  condition  to  play  after  their  hard  work  in  getting 
up  their  plays  for  the  Junior-Senior  banquet  the  night  before.  The 
last  game  between  '99  and  1901  was  ver)'  good  indeed,  both  sides 
showing  the  utmost  determination  and  skill. 


Final  Games 

May  II — igoo,  i;   1901,  8.    May  13 — ^1900,  o;   1901,  4. 

The  finals  were  extremely  exciting,  the  teams  as  a  whole  being 
very  evenly  matched  and  the  victory  in  the  end  being  due  very 
largely  to  the  superiority  of  the  Freshmen  forwards  over  those  of 
their  opponents.  In  the  second  game  particularly  there  was  much 
pretty  playing,  all  the  players  maintaining  a  cool  though  hard 
struggle  to  the  end  The  best  team  work  was  around  1901's  goal, 
where  the  Freshmen  forwards  and  Sophomore  backs  played  a  beau- 
tiful game  against  each  another. 

If  the  championship  is  to  be  the  reward  of  hard  practice  and 
conscientious  training,  the  Freshmen  certainly  deserve  it  this  year. 
L,et  us  hope  that  now  that  they  have  shown  themselves  able  to  beat, 
the)'  may  also  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  old  standard  that 
has  always  prevailed  in  basket  ball  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

'Varsity  Team. 

Interest  in  basket  ball  this  year  has  not  ceased  with  the  match 
games.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  chosen  who  in  their  turn,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, have  chosen  a  "  'Varsity  Team"  to  play  against  an  Alumnae 
Team  during  commencement  week.  Whether  the  present  standard 
of  basket  ball  is  superior  to  that  upheld  by  such  skillful  players  as 
Bowman  and  Ritchie,  of  '96,  and  Sinclair,  Fro.st,  Campbell  and 
Vail,  of  '97,  is  a  question  which  all  are  anxious  to  have  solved. 

The  'Varsity  team  stands  as  follows: 

Home Emmonds,  '01. 

Right  forward Blakey,  '99. 

Left  forward Tracy,   '98. 

Centre  centre Miller,  '01. 

Right  centre 

Left   centre Gannett,   '98. 

Guard Morice,  '99. 

Right  back Dean,  '00. 

Left  back, Baldwin,  '98. 

Committee, 
J.   Goldmark,  '98. 
E.  E.   Hooper,  '99. 
K.   Williams,    '00. 


The  Unknown  Song, 

I. 

Sweet  is  the  song  that  I  have  never  sung, 

Whose  first  faint  notes  have  echoed  in  mine  ears 
So  long  in  vain,  though  I  have  searched  among 

The  half-forgotten  melodies  of  years; 
The  words  are  written  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
The  tune  is  but  a  strain  a  sleeper  hears 

In  dreams;  since  she  who  could  such  music  stir 
Is  gone;  and  I  have  lost  the  song  with  her. 

II. 

Once  in  the  chill  mists  of  a  winter  night 

I  met  her  hastening  'neath  the  stormy  sky; 
The  wind  tossed  back  her  hair  with  fierce  delight 

And  strove  against  her  long  and  bitterly. 
But  when  she  would  not  sta}'  her  careless  flight 
The  sad  wind  ceased,  and  freed  her  with  a  sigli. 
And  she  was  gone;  and  hark!  the  song  unknown 
Died  on  my  lips.      Who  heard?     The  wind  alone. 

III. 

Once  in  the  sweet  delight  of  early  spring, 
Late  at  the  bright  close  of  a  rainy  day, 
The  sun  came  forth  in  splendor,  pitying 

A  fair  world  mourning  in  the  month  of  May, 
And  far  across  the  green  fields,  wandering 
Against  the  evening  blue,  gold,  graj', 

She  came — the  song!  the  unknown  song  at  last! 
Shadow  again,  and  silence,  as  she  passed. 


IV. 

Once  in  a  dim  room  quaint  with  hangings  old. 

Where  wavered  breaths  of  Eastern  spice  and  myrrh, 
Before  the  empty  hearth  and  ashes  cold 

I  sat;  the  candles  flickered  faintlier 
Upon  the  changeful  yellow,  green  and  gold 
About  me;  now  to  sing — to  sing  for  her: 

At  last  her  music!     But  her  clear  voice  crossed 
The  quivering  stillness;  and  the  song  was  lost. 


V. 

And  shall  I  never  sing  the  song  unknown, 

That  sweet  mysterious  strain  of  minstrels)-, 
A  chant  of  ancient  days;  a  lingering  tone 

Of  mediaeval  worship-poesy 
Re-echoed  in  my  heart  for  her  alone? 

Gone,  gone,  with  her!     Behold  a  fantasy 

Of  shattered  chords,  and  notes,  and  quaint  sweet  rhymes, 
And  broken  memories  of  bv-gone  times. 


The  Freshman  Dinner. 

It  was  a  very  happy  Freshman  class  that  dined  in  Pembroke 
Hall  on  Friday  evening,  May  13,  when  1901  had  her  first  experience 
of  Class  dinners.  The  victory  of  her  team  in  the  afternoon,  which 
decided  the  basket  ball  championship  and  gave  the  silver  lantern  to 
the  class  of  1901,  proved  a  great  inspiration  at  the  dinner,  as  well  it 
might,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  phlegmatic.  It  was 
Freshman's  Day,  and  the  class  made  the  most  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  dinner  was  the 
decoration,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  class  color,  red . 
It  appeared  in  a  centrepiece  of  magnificent  roses,  and  in  the  carna- 
tions that  decorated  the  various  tables.  Red  candles,  too,  added 
greatly  to  the  general  effect,  on  account  of  both  their  color  and  their 
soft  light,  which  shone  on  the  eighty  happiest  people  in  college. 
The  long  tables  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
and  between  each  two  of  its  arms  were  small  round  tables,  each 
seating  six.  This  arrangement  was  most  effective  and  gave  equal 
opportunity  for  nearly  all  to  hear  the  proposal  of  the  toasts  and 
the  responses  thereto.  This  position  of  toastmistress  was  well  filled 
by  Miss  Southgate,  who  proposed  seven  toasts,  beginning  with 
' '  Finances  "  and  ending  of  course  with  "  The  Class."  The  first  was 
responded  to  by  Miss  Montenegro.  Most  undergraduates  and 
perhaps  graduates  also  could  have  spoken  with  much  feeling  on  this 
absorbing  subject,  but  not  all  could  have  done  it  so  cleverly.  It  was 
in  quite  correct  Chaucerian  verse,  and  hit  off  in  a  very  telling  manner 
the  various  expenses  that  press  upon  the  shrunken  purse  of  the 
collegian. 

Miss  Emmons's  response  to  the  toast  ' '  Basket  Ball ' '  was  met  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  hearty  applause,  and  it  showed  the  spirit  that 
promises  to  make  basket  ball  at  Bryn  Mawr,  at  least  so  far  as  one 
class  can  influence  it,  the  "clean,  sportsmanlike,"  scientific  game  it 
should  be,  if  1901  but  follow  the  lead  of  the  Captain.  The  last  toast 
drunk  was  that  to  "  The  Class,"  as  has  been  said,  and  the  response 
to  it  was  given  by  Miss  Sinclair,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  history  ot 


this  youngest  daughter  of  Bryn  Mawr,  now  almost  a  year  old. 
Great  plans  are  on  foot  for  unexampled  leniency  in  the  treatment  of 
1902,  and  next  year  the  Sophomores  are  going  to  show  how  to  "  train 
up  a  fig-tree  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and  when  you  are  old — sit 
under  the  shade  of  it.' '  When  this  toast  was  drunk  in  the  ordinary 
calm  manner,  some  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  onlookers  lest  the  custom 
of  the  Highland  toast  should  be  omitted.  However,  they  were  too 
hasty,  for  after  the  response,  the  toastmistress  called  upon  the 
members  to  toast  the  class  again,  this  time  in  Highland  fashion. 

Other  toasts  were  responded  to  by  Miss  Fink,  Miss  Parris,  Miss 
Daly  and  Miss  Houghton,  and  a  rousing  "three  times  three" 
greeted  the  close  of  each  speech.  Many  songs  were  sung  during  the 
dinner.  Some  new  ones  and  many  old  ones.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
new  class  song  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  was  not  forgotten,  nor  "  America,"  and  finally  "  Thou 
Gracious  Inspiration  "  brought  all  the  class  to  their  feet  to  end  the 
festivity  with  honor  for  our  Alma  Mater. 

E.   C.  C,   '00. 


Padding. 

I  was  requested  to-day  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ' '  Philistine' ' 
to  produce  an  article  for  that  illustrious  paper  at  short  notice.  I 
consented,  with  the  understanding  that  one  of  the  students  (who 
shall  be  nameless)  should  help  me.  Then,  when  I  began  to  set 
about  my  hideous  task,  this  student,  who  calls  herself  a  lady,  re- 
marked that  she  couldn't  help  me  write  the  article  in  my  sense  of 
the  word,  but  would  correct  the  spelling  and  punctuation  after  I  had 
finished  it.  Thereupon  I  returned  to  the  editor  and  tried  to  back 
out  of  the  undertaking,  but  she  represented  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  She  told  me,  in  her  vul- 
gar way,  that  it  would  mean  the  "flunking"  of  her  Pol.  Econ.  if 
she  took  the  time  to  do  it  herself.  After  that,  I  couldn't  very  well 
refuse;  so  if  this  article  is  not  quite  so  scintillating  as  the  kind  you 
generally  read  in  the  "Philistine,"  why,  don't  blame  me. 

My  impressions,  as  a  foreigner,  of  Bryn  Mawr  are  these : 

1.  There  appears  to  be  an  epidemic  of  depression  and  tired  feel- 
ing among  three-quarters  of  the  college  population  just  now — this 
is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  Freshman  class,  igoi 
goes  about  with  an  aggressively  sprightly  air,  in  spite  of  the  near^ 
ness  of  the  exams.  This  attitude  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
seems  to  irritate  the  upper  classmen. 

2.  In  journeying  from  the  West  toward  Philadelphia  the  other 
day,  as  the  train  drew  in  at  the  Broad  Street  Station,  a  sudden  ex- 
citement   seized    the    Chicago    element  of  the  passengers.      They 


rushed  to  the  windows,  gesticulating  violently.  Their  state  of 
mind  appeared  to  be  one  of  great  indignation.  I  heard  one  man 
say  that  he  couldn't  understand  such  lack  of  patriotism,  and  that  it 
was  enough  to  make  the  big  statue  of  William  Penn  shed  tears  not 
to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be. 

3.  Pembroke  West  impressed  me  as  a  hall,  unique,  (i )  for  the 
well- developed  "Shishing"  abilities  of  its  proctors;  (2)  for  the 
peculiar  and  unearthly  quality  of  the  wail  that  its  cats  cultivate  at 
midnight.      ....     .;.     .^^     >^, 

I  was  going  on  to  say  how  nice  I  thought  the  Pembroke  East 
band,  and  lots  of  other  things  about  the  vivid  interest  taken  in 
the  Philosophy  course,  etc.,  but  just  here,  one  of  the  editors  came 
into  the  room.  I  showed  her  my  article,  and  watched  her  face  fall 
with  a  crash  while  she  read  it.  Knowing  what  her  answer  would 
be,  I  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  said  she  could  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  I  wouldn't  write  it  over  again  if  Miss  Kirk  herself 
came  and  asked  me  to.  The  editor  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said 
the  article  would  do. 

I  know  she  thought  that  what  I'd  written  was  flat,  and  I  know 
you  think  so  too;  but  I'm  not  accustomed  to  writing,  never  having 
taken  the  essay  course,  and  its  given  me  a  headache  to  write  this 
much.     I  think  I'll  go  and  get  some  chocolate. 


Junior-Senior  Supper. 

There  never  yet  was  a  '98  festivity  when  the  weather  did  not 
act  as  it  had  a  special  grudge  against  the  class.  But  in  spite  of  pre- 
cedent the  Seniors  hoped  for  a  clear  night  for  the  Junior-Senior  supper. 
Vain  hope!  On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  usual  '98  weather  prevailed 
and  the  Seniors  accepted  it  with  cheerful  resignation  for  themselves, 
while  feeling  at  the  same  time  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  Juniors, 
who  were  sacrificing  their  health  for  the  sake  of  the  decorations. 

A  few  minutes  before  eight,  the  Seniors  splashed  through  the 
puddles  on  their  way  to  the  Gymnasium  where  the  supper  was  held, 
hurried  up  the  steps,  stopped  short  just  inside  the  door  and  before 
they  had  thrown  off  their  wraps  ejaculated  with  a  gasp  of  wonder 
and  delight,  "Is  this  Paradise  the  Gym  ?"  '99  had  not  run  the  risk 
of  pneumonia  in  vain.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  chest- weights, 
Indian  clubs  or  dumb  bells.  The  space  from  the  running  track  to 
the  floor  was  covered  with  Bagdad s  and  screens  most  artistically 
arranged.  Instead  of  one  large  table  there  were  many  little  ones, 
each  charmingly  decorated  with  carnations  and  violets,  and  over- 
head stretching  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other  was  a  net- 
work of  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  whole  effect  was  most  attractive 
— and  when  the  Seniors  saw  that  the  crimson  curtains  at  one  end  of 
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the  room  concealed  a  stage  and  noticed  on  the  walls  signs  like  these, 
"Creme  a  la  Glace-Ouelque  fois!"  "  Huile  de  Minuit!"  "The 
Grandes  Tasses  Tourjours!"  there  was  a  chorus  of  "  Oh  !  Its  a  Cafe 
Chantant !  What  a  brilliant  idea  !" 

As  soon  as  every  one  was  seated,  the  president  of  '99  made  a 
graceful  speech  of  welcome  which  was  followed  b}^  a  song  from  '99 
to  the  Seniors. 

'98  then  devoted  its  attention  to  the  dainty  program  and  read 
with  feelings  of  joyful  anticipation 

My  Lord   In   Livery. 

CAST 

Lord  Thirlmere Mr.  Hooper, 

Spiggot  (Butler) Mr.  Thurber. 

Hopkins  (Footman j Mr.  Clark. 

Robert  (Page) Mr.  Bissell. 

Sybil  Amberly Miss  Blakey. 

Laura  ]  tt      r  •      j  1  Miss  Palmer. 

Rose    j  ^^'  ^"^"^^ 1  Miss  Fronheiser. 

Dance Miss  Foulke. 

"  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  Young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe  ; 
very  tragical  mirth." 

DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 

Bottom,    a  weaver Mr.  Steiner. 

Flute,  a  bellows  mender Mr.  Foulke. 

Quince,  a  carpenter Mr.  Andrews. 

Long,  a  joiner Mr.  Chapin. 

Snout,  a  tinker Mr.  Ream. 

Starveling,  a  tailor ^.  Mr.  Blake5^ 

Then  '98  rose  to  express  its  delight  in  the  prospect  before  it  and 
its  sorrow  in  leaving  '99,  in  the  following  song  : 

Air  Clementine. 
I. 
To  the  Juniors,  raise  a  chorus,! 
An  appreciative  sign 
Of  our  joy  in  what's  before  us, 
Thank  you  kindly  '99. 

II. 

We  no  longer  are  refraining, 
'Tis  with  pleasure  that  we  dine. 
But  we're  sorry  that  you're  framing 
Dreadful  sorry,  '99. 


III. 

There's  a  thorn  among  our  roses, 
On  the  field  no  more  we  shine, 
Our  career  as  athletes  closes — 
L,uck  be  with  you,  '99. 

IV. 

Soon  the  college  will  receive  you 
In  the  place  which  we  resign. 
All  too  soon  we  have  to  leave  you, 
Dreadful  sorry,  '99. — • 

Before  the  Seniors  had  time  to  become  melancholy  at  the 
thought  of  their  approaching  departure,  the  curtain  rose  on  "My 
Lord  in  lyivery."  The  play  was  very  successful,  the  parts  were  well 
suited  to  the  various  actors  and  much  of  the  vivacity  of  the  perform- 
ance was  due  to  the  spirited  acting  of  Miss  Blakey,  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Thurber. 

Then  came  Miss  Foulke's  graceful  and  picturesque  dance.  In 
the  second  play,  the  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus  and  his 
love  Thisbe,  the  honors  were  given  to  Mr.  Steiner  and  Mr.  Ream, 
whose  clever  acting  created  storms  of  applause.  The  stage  presence 
of  Mr.  Don  Walker  was  much  admired. 

The  supper  ended  with  the  passing  of  the  loving  cup  and  sing- 
ing of  "  Thou  Gracious  Inspiration." 

As  the  Seniors  wended  their  way  toward  Merion  and  Pembroke 
they  were  heard  to  say  that  '99's  supper  was  the  most  delightful  one 
they  had  ever  attended,  while  one,  a  '98er,  finished  her  remarks  of 
approval  thus: 

"  What  I  liked  about  this  supper,  besides  the  plays  and  songs 
and  other  things,  was  that  no  Seniors  were  asked  to  give  toasts. 
You  know,  the  Senior  who  has  to  give  a  toast  at  a  Junior-Senior 
supper  is  always  in  agony,  and  all  her  friends  are  nervous  till  its 
over.  Ninety-nine's  arrangement  was  so  much  better,  and  then, 
never  before  have  I  been  to  a  college  supper  where  I  didn't  have  to 
pass  at  least  half  the  courses  to  my  ravenous  friends  outside." 

I.  J.  A.,  '98. 


To  the  Seniors — ^A^arning. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  amid  final  exams,  sudden  and  sadly 
unexpected  demands  for  more  twenty-four-page  essays  and  the  other 
thousand  and  one  occupations  of  the  last  month  of  the  last  year  in 
college,  one  is  apt  to  overlook  one  more  or  less  important  feature  of 
all  these  college  years — one's  furnishings.     Looking  round   your 
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room  imraediatel}'  after  the  ministrations  of  your  dusky  Sina  or 
Dinah  or  Sally,  you  easily  conclude  that  the  packing  of  such  private 
and  personal  effects  as  have  been  left  to  you  will  be  a  trivial  matter, 
requiring  but  little  of  your  time  and  attention.  Then  at  the  end 
comes  a  rush  and  a  flurry,  and  while  you  try  to  put  a  pillow  around 
two  china  objects  you  wonder  where  the  boxes  are  to  come  from, 
and  then,  oh  fatal  step !  You  are  led  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  smooth- 
spoken young  man  who  promises  to  pack  your  books  and  your  china, 
your  skates  and  your  bicycle,  and  ship  them  in  safety  to  any 
address.  Beware!  oh,  '98,  take  warning  by  the  experience  of 
one  who  speaks  out  of  the  past  from  her  own  sad  experience ! 
Beware !  Last  June  this  offer  was  made  to  me  sitting  on  the  floor 
in  the  midst  of  books,  pillows,  chaps  and  despair,  and  I  accepted  it, 
and  again  I  say  unto  you,  Beware  ! ! !  I  had  just  enough  sense  left  to 
begin  to  wrap  up  the  books  mj'self,  but  I  desisted  when  the  smooth- 
spoken 3'oung  man  put  his  head  in  at  my  door  and  assured  me  that 
he  would  attend  to  all  such  trifles  himself.  He  rather  despised  my 
'96  Columbia,  and  very  kindly  brought  me  a  catalogue  of  the  Cleve- 
land bicycle,  and  told  me  "an  amusing  trick"  that  I  could  perform 
on  it.  The  trick  consisted,  as  I  remember,  in  laying  the  bicycle 
down  and  jumping  violently  on  the  spokes.  He  said  it  would  as- 
tonish people  to  see  that  the  spokes  wouldn't  be  even  bent.  I 
thought  it  would. 

But  this  is  a  side  issue,  and  after  writing  three  twenty-four- 
page  essays  in  ten  days,  a  maxim  still  lingers  in  my  head — some- 
thing about  imity  and  mass'  and  coherence,  and  I  fear  this  article 
lacks  all  of  these.  "Fear"- — -"fear" — sa^'?  Nay,  I  am  untramelled, 
let  me  be  truthful;  I  hope  so!  However,  to  return  to  my  books,  I 
left  them  to  the  care  of  the  smooth-spoken  3'outh  and  wandered  about 
the  campus  with  a  chosen  friend.  Returning  when  the  afternoon 
drizzle  had  turned  into  a  shower,  I  discovered  a  cart  under  the  arch, 
and  in  it  my  books,  unwrapped,  uncovered,  about  to  be  exposed  to 
the  elements.  M}^  protests  were  disregarded  at  first,  but  finally  they 
humored  me  by  throwing  some  coats  over  them  before  they  drove 
off.     I  dismissed  the  whole  matter  from  my  mind  and  went  home. 

Late  in  July  my  possessions  arrived.  Out  of  one  box  was  stick- 
ing a  mass  of  feathers  and  a  few  shreds  of  silk  which  I  rightly  con- 
jectured was  one  of  my  cherished  pillows.  Then  T  began  to  unpack. 
Such  combinations,  such  breakages,  such  a  medlc}' !  In  one  box — 
this  is  no  exaggeration.  I  made  a  list  on  the  spot,  in  anticipation 
of  writing  this  article — in  one  box  were  rugs,  pictures,  ni}^  pet  tea- 
pot, pewter  platters,  pillows,  articles  of  food,  empty  tin  boxes,  a 
chafing-dish  cover,  a  hammer,  head  and  handle  separated,  candle- 
sticks, a  silver  vase,  several  note-books  and  mj-  cups  and  saucers 
which  I  had  presented  to  various  remaining  friends  and  had  care- 
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fully  hidden,  as  I  thought,  out  of  the  way  of  the  packers.  This 
list  by  no  means  conveys  an  idea  of  the  destruction.  More  than 
half  the  picture  frames  were  broken  or  scratched,  and  the  glasses 
were  mostly  in  splinters.  The  pewter  things  were  rolled  instead  of 
flat,  and  all  the  china  things  that  I  specially  loved  were  smashed. 
Justice  compels  me  to  say  chat  the  smooth-spoken  youth  deducted 
from  his  bill  the  bill  for  new  picture-glasses,  but  the  value  of  the 
rest  of  the  damage  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  temper  could  not  be 
estimated  in  mone3^ 

From  the  lips  of  '97,  hear,  oh,   '98,  my  words  of  warning,  and 
beware ! 

C.  W.  v.,  '97. 


A  Pastel. 


The  Senior  was  coming  back  from  laboratory.  It  had  been  a 
hard  day  and  she  was  weary.  She  thought  with  a  sigh  of  relief  of 
her  cozy  little  room  which,  although  rather  disorderly,  was  very 
comfortable.  She  opened  the  door  but  stood  on  the  threshold  with 
a  gasp.  The  pillows  were  arranged  in  horizontal  rows  on  the  couch, 
each  one  standing  prim  and  upright  with  the  ruffles  straightly  pulled 
out.  On  the  tea-table  lay  two  broken  cups,  the  Senior's  very  best 
which  she  had  thought  of  taking  home  with  her  in  June;  on  the 
mantelpiece  were  the  shattered  remains  of  a  Venus  de  Milo;  the 
books  were  piled  on  the  table  on  top  of  photographs,  tabulations  and 
a  half- written  letter.  One  of  the  curtains  was  hanging  limply  down, 
the  rod  having  slipped  out  of  place;  the  tea-kettle  reposed  on  the 
book-case,  and  the  rugs  lay  all  askew,  while  a  pile  of  unwashed 
fudge  dishes  stood  in  majestic  state  on  the  couch.  A  sudden  light 
broke  over  the  Senior's  face. 

"The  room  has  been  swept,"  she  murmured  w^earily  as  she 
closed  the  door  and  wended  her  way  to  another  room  to  recover 
from  the  shock. 


A  Spring-Time  Idyll. 

"I'll  court  the  muse,  and  write,"  I  said, 
' '  A  spring-time  idyll. ' ' 
But  when  I'd  chewed  my  pen  a  while 
And  tried  to  couple  rhyme  with  style, 
I  changed  my  mind,  and  took  instead 
A  spring-time  idle. 

M.  P.,  '99. 
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